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Causes which led to the Institution—Crusade against the Albigenses. 


For some time after the division of the Roman empire, the church 
in the west enjoyed profound repose. The learning of the age, 
such as it was, being almost exclusively confined to the monastic 
orders, a spirit of inquiry could not be roused among the Le wed 
and heresy, as it came afterwards to be called, that is, a disposi- 
tion to resist the authority of papal bulls and the decisions of 
councils, was rarely evinced or immediately put down. For 
Rome, as if to compensate for the decay of her political influence, 
had gradually established over the religious world the most 
despotic tyranny. Princes and prelates were alike forward to 
obey the mandates of the supreme pontiff, and the emperor him- 
self, under whose protection the true faith was assumed to flourish, 
became but a minister of the pope’s decrees. 

The first serious interruption to this state of things occurred 
about the middle of the eleventh century, when those feuds began 
between the emperor and the pope, which, during more than five 
hundred years, kept Europe in a state of continual agitation. 
Encouraged by the assurance of protection which they received 
from this state of things, there arose in various quarters bold men 
who denounced the errors of the church of Rome, without, in all 
cases, taking care to avoid errors to the full as mischievous. 
Conspicuous among the sects which thus early protested against 
papal usurpation were the Vaudois or Waldenses, and the Albi- 
genses. As the origin of that terrible tribunal of which [I pro- 
pose to give some account is intimately connected with the fate 
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of these brave heretics, it will be necessary to describe, in few 
words, the measures adopted by the church for the purpose of 
reclaiming them from their errors. 

Among the valleys on either side of the Cottian Alps there 
flourished two tribes, if the expression may be used, whose habits 
differed in many respects from those of the inhabitants of the 
plains, but who were chiefly distinguished from them by the 
steadiness with which they resisted the encroachments and 
tyranny of the church of Rome. Concerning the origin of these 
tribes, considered as a religious community, a good deal of 
doubt is entertained, as well as in reference to the opinions and 
practices which held good among them. But wherever the 
weight of testimony may lean—and I suspect that it is against, 
rather than in favour of, their claims to be accounted apostolical— 
of their determined opposition to papal usurpation, the most con- 
vincing proofs are before us. For the efforts of the popes, especially 
in the beginning of the twelfth century, to bring them within 
the pale of the church, had been unremitting. Preachers were 
sent out, inquisitors (of whom a description ‘shall be given by- 
and-by) employed, and all the influence of hope and of fear used 
to work their conversion. But neither argument, nor entreaty, 
nor threat had the smallest effect upon them. They persisted in 
following their own religious usages ; and in a tumult, occasioned 
bya discraceful want of temper on the part of one of the popish 
emissaries, put him to death. 

Inflamed by the opposition of these hardy peasants, and glad 
of the opportunity which offered of striking terror into all 
crowned heads, Pope Innocent III. det ermined to push mat- 
ters to an extremity. The Albigenses and Waldenses were 
denounced as enemies to the faith. A crusade was published 
avainst them, in which were included the Counts of Toulouse, 
Foix, and Cominges, their supporters; while a stock of plenary 
indulgences being committed to the management of St. Dominic 
and his disciples, orders were issued that they should be put up 
to sale in all the towns and cities of Christendom. Never did 
men use more strenuous exertions than the Dominicans. They 
offered their parchments in exchange for personal service in the 
field, for money, and even for sods ; and they succeeded in 
raising a prodigious army, well supplied with every thing neces- 
sary for a campaign. Count Raymond of Toulouse, though a 
brave man, did not venture to resist a force so overwhelming. He 
hastened to make terms with the pope, withdrew his countenance 
from the Albigenses, and, giving up some of the principal cities 
in Provence and Languedoc as a security for his good faith, 
flattered himself that he was safe. 

The first point towards which the crusaders marched was 
Beziers, in Languedoc. Thither the Albigenses, after the defection 
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of Count Raymond, had retreated ; and, having surrounded the 
place with such fortifications as time would allow, there they 
made a stand. They fought with the most determined courage ; 
but the odds against them were irresistible. ‘The town fell, and 
the utmost fury of the victors was let loose upon it. Men, 
women, and children were indiscriminately put to the sword, 
including a large number of papists, who, either because they had 
been surprised by the siege, or knew not where to betake them- 
selves, had continued within the walls. Neither were the build- 
ings saved. Churches, dwelling-houses, public edifices, all were 
committed to the flames, and reduced to a heap of ruins. 

The Count of Beziers had neither renounced his allegiance to the 
see of Rome nor given any public countenance to the heretics ; 
but, being greatly attached to his subjects, and animated by 
a noble spirit, he protested against the cruelties of which the 
crusaders were guilty. Perceiving, moreover, that his remon- 
strances were not likely to be attended to, he drew together 
an army, shut himself up in Carcassonne, and avowed his deter- 
mination of keeping it to the last extremity. Nor did any great 
while elapse ere his resolution was put to the test. The crusaders, 
reinforced to the amount of nearly three hundred thousand men, 
by far the larger proportion of whom cared not against what power 
they were led, provided the hope of plunder was held out to them, 
marched to attack him. The Count made every disposition to 
sustain the assault which circumstances would allow. He pub- 
lished a fresh manifesto, in which he declared his determination 
to uphold the catholic faith. He vindicated his right to protect 
his own subjects, whatever their creed might be ; and denounced 
the invasion of his territories as a movement originating in no 
motives of religion, but in a desire to spoil of their goods himself 
and the Counts of Toulouse, Foix, and Cominges. These latter, 
therefore, he entreated to consider well what steps a regard 
to their interests, which were intimately connected with his 
own, urged them to take. ‘ But,” continued this chivalrous 
document, “ whatever their determination may be, my mind 
is made up: I will maintain the war single-handed. I see that 
my ruinis resolved upon, whatever part I may play; and if | must 
perish, it is better to perish like a man, with the sword in my 
hand, than to live disgraced after my country has been spoiled, 
my palaces burned down, and my people massacred. And I take 
Heaven and earth to witness that I am guiltless of the misery 
which must ensue upon a war in which I do not engage except 
under the pressure of an irresistible necessity.” 

Of this spirited manifesto the crusaders took no other notice 
than to hasten their preparations for the attack. They invested 
Carcassonne, of which one portion, called the city, occupied a hill, 
which had been carefully fortified; while the other, called the 
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Bourg, or Borough, stood upon a plain, at some distance from 
the city, and slenderly protected. The latter was speedily 
carried ; and both on the place and on its inhabitants were the 
same atrocities perpetrated which had left nothing of Beziers 
remaining except its smoking ashes. Nevertheless, the garrison 
of the city, of which the Count himself was at the head, suffered 
no diminution of courage. On the contrary, the desire of 
revenge being added to the passions which had previously swayed 
them, rendered their valour more indomitable than ever, and 
they fought with a degree of fury which set all calculation of 
numbers at nought, so that the siege made no progress. It was 
at this juncture that the king of Aragon, who had recently 
joined the crusade, endeavoured to soften the rancour of the 
legate’s zeal, and to obtain favourable terms for the defenders. 
But he succeeded in wringing from him no concession whatever, 
except that the Count himself would be permitted to retire from 
the place unmolested; while with the people no communication 
could be held: they must surrender at discretion ; and, coming 
forth unarmed, submit themselves unconditionally to his High- 
ness’s mercy. Such a proposal was, of course, treated by the 
gallant Count as adding insult to injury. He continued to share 
the fortunes of his people ; but that which courage had failed 
to accomplish, deceit at length effected. A herald being sent 
into the town, the Count was persuaded, on the faith of the 
legate’s guarantee for his safety, to intrust himself to the ho- 
nour of the besiegers, and to come forth, in order to settle, by 
conference, terms of accommodation. He was instantly seized, 
and loaded with irons, after which the Carcassians lost all heart, 
and, evacuating the place in the night, escaped the destruction 
which would have otherwise overtaken them. 

Of this important victory, the legate did not fail to make good 
use. He established in Carcassonne a place of arms for the 
crusaders, and persuaded Simon de Montfort, the most illustrious 
soldier of his day, to assume the chief command, by promising to 
him the sovereignty, not only of the country of Beziers, but of the 
larger portion of whatever territories might be wrested from the 
heretics. That year, however, no farther progress was made. 
The term of service,—forty days,—in which alone the feudal array 
was liable, having expired, the chiefs returned home, and the 
Albigenses had, in consequence, some months of repose in which ~ 
to recover from the disasters already inflicted on them, and to 
prepare for a renewal of the storm. 

Early next summer hostilities were resumed ; and Simon’s 
successes were, for a while, worthy of his reputation. Town 
after town, and castle after castle, submitted or was taken. 
Indeed, the Albigenses had well nigh given up all as lost, when 
Raymond of Toulouse, returning from Rome, whither he had 
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gone to effect a reconciliation with the pontiff, suddenly declared 
im their favour. He had promised, while at St. Peter’s, to drive 
the heretics beyond his frontier; but discovered, when out of the 
reach of immediate danger, that in fulfilling that promise, he must 
entirely depopulate his country. He published a manifesto, 
therefore, in which he assigned his reasons for retracting the 
pledge; and followed it up by enrolling an army. War was in 
consequence declared against him as well as against the Count of 
Foix, who joined him, while the Albigenses, happy in the 
presence of such a leader, hastened to gather round his standard 
in crowds. At the head of one hundred thousand men, he 
marched in search of Simon de Montfort, carrying with him, among 
other allies, the king of Aragon, who had joined him, perhaps 
out of regard to their consanguinity, or, as is most probable, 
from motives of pique, because to him a portion of the spoils of 
the defeated princes had not been offered. But Simon’s star was 
still in the ascendant. In the fierce battle that ensued, the king 
of Aragon died; and the Albigenses, disheartened by the fall of 
one of their principal leaders, fled the field. 

Simon was not the man to leave a victory unimproved. He 
hastened to Toulouse, and reduced it. Of Narbonne likewise he 
obtained possession ; and, for four years, Raymond was reduced 
to the necessity of maintaining himself as he best could among 
the woods and fortresses with which his principality abounded. 
At the end of that period, however, he gathered so much strength 
as to venture an attack upon Toulouse, which succeeded ; and, 
when Simon hastened to wipe away the stain of the defeat, 
the leader of the Albigenses withstood him. In leading the 
assault, Simon de Montfort perished. He had gained the ram- 
part, and was in the act of cheering on his followers, when 
a sword thrust, from some unknown hand, pierced his harness, 
and, falling back into the ditch, he was there trodden to death. 
A panic immediately seized the crusaders, and they fled ; nor 
during five years did they recover their superiority. But the death 
of Raymond, in 1420, proved as serious a disaster to the Albi- 
genses as that of Simon had been to their enemies. It is true that 
his son bore himself firmly, and that many gallant actions were 
fought; nevertheless, the tide set in strongly against them, and 
when, in 1423, young Raymond was taken prisoner, all con- 
fidence forsook them. Nor was their despondency groundless. 
The young Count, as the price of personal liberty, signed an 
engagement to desert the heretics ; and they were soon afterwards 
betrayed, in like manner, by the Counts de Foix and Cominges. 
Of their sufferings it is not necessary to take particular notice. 
They stand on record as a memorial of the guilt of those who, 
under the name of religion, authorized them; and of the con- 
stancy and patience with which men borne up by a persuasion 
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that they suffer wrongfully, have, in every case, been carried 
through the fiery ordeal of persecution. 

Gratified, as he was, by the absolute success of his arms, 
Innocent had penetrated too deeply into the secrets of human 
nature to be ignorant that it is impossible, by open force, to 
achieve a lasting triumph over opinion, or to convert men from 
error to truth by the power of the sword. If it was desirable, and 
he believed that it was, to keep the minds as well as the bodies 
of the people in subjection, some instrument more subtle as 
well as more continually operative than war must be devised. 
He felt that a court was needed in which the opinions, not less 
than the overt acts, of men might be judged, and a stop put to 
the first movement ‘of heresy ere converts should be made. ‘This, 
however, could not be accomplished without the aid of a distinct 
order of persons, who should make it their exclusive business to 
search out for heretics, and destroy them; who should be above 
the common weaknesses of pity, and affection, and the claims of 
relationship ; and own no tie upon earth except allegiance to the 
court of Rome. Innocent looked round him carefully, and found 
that such instruments were at his disposal. Not among the 
bishops and their officials, however, could his eye discover what 
his heart desired; for the bishops had become exceedingly 
remiss in their zeal against heresy. But the two religious orders 
of St. Dominic and St. Francis, both of which were of recent 
growth, appeared to him to contain precisely the sort of adherents 
of which the church stood in need ; and of them he determined 
to make use. His reasons for coming to this conclusion were 
these :— 

In the first place, the monks of the order of St. Dominic and 
St. Francis far surpassed all other classes of religious persons in 
attachment to the papacy. Devoted, by their monastic vow, 
to absolute retirement, holding no verbal intercourse even with 
one another, the inmates of each house were already beginning to 
exhibit symptoms of uneasiness, under a state of existence so un- 
natural that nothing short of the wildest fanaticism could have in- 
duced men to enter upon it at all. [t wasan act of policy to mark out 
for them such employment as should more and more confirm them 
in their allegiance to Rome. Again, their abject poverty, with its 
accompanying habits of humiliation and mendicity, could not fail 
of giving to the proposed office peculiar claims in their eyes, 
inasmuch as the execution of its duties would gratify both their 
ambition and their malice, by rendering the despised beggar an 
object of dread to the haughtiest noble. Thirdly, the complete 
abandonment of all social ties to which their order compelled 
them, including the renunciation of their very names, went far to 
destroy whatever lingerings of humanity might remain even after 
the cowl had been assumed. For the Dominican no sooner pro- 
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nounced his oath, than he felt himself to be, in the strictest sense 
of the term, a solitary being. He was without parent, child, bro- 
ther, sister, kindred, acquaintance ; and he became, of course, 
sour, morose, stern, and inflexible. Now such was precisely the 
sort of being of whom the pope stood in need ; and the pope was 
not slow in using him. 

From a very early period in the dark ages, the church had had 
its inquisitors. Not that any such tribunal as the inquisition 
existed till its foundations were laid by Innocent, but long before 
the date of the first crusade, religious persons were employed 
to seek out and labour for the conversion of heretics. At. first, 
the authority of these missionaries extended no farther than that 
which the emissaries of the Wesleyans exercise among ourselves at 
this day ; that is to say, they were commissioned only to search out 
all who might err in the faith, and to try, by argument and appeals 
to their hopes and fears, to convert them. By-and-by, however, 
their powers were increased, and it became a part of their duty to 
report to princes and magistrates the results of their inquiries, 
in order that princes and magistrates might punish, even with 
death, all who persisted in their errors. Then followed a still 
ereater enlargement of responsibility. The missionaries were 
expected to communicate to the pope all that befel them during 


their travels,—making his holiness aware, not only of the numbers 


and classes of heretics that might exist within the bounds of 
Christendom, but of the comparative zeal of bishops and kings in 
suppressing them. Hence the title of inquisitor, which was 
in common use long before the terrible institution arose within 
whose cells so much misery has been inflicted; and hence, 
too, another circumstance favourable to his views, of which no 
man knew better how to avail himself than Innocent. What 
though he did increase the amount of duty required from the 
inquisitors, and somewhat remodelled their organization? The 
effect, always invidious, of establishing a new order was avoided ; 
for the inquisitors were of ancient standing, and had been re- 
peatedly dealt with for their improvement already. 

It is not worth while to describe in detail the process by which 
the primitive inquisitors became gradually changed into spies upon 
all classes of men. Enough is done, when I state that the 
permission afforded exclusively to them of selling indulgences 
for the recovery of the Holy Land first gave them consequence 
in public estimation; and that the Emperor Frederic II. still 
further increased their consequence by the zeal with which 
he favoured them. Be it remembered, that Frederic no sooner 
broke with the holy see than the pope denounced him as a 
Mahomedan, and did his best, by misrepresentations at other 
courts, to excite a crusade against him. It was to screen himself 
effectually from this monstrous charge, that the emperor, not only 
took the inquisitors under his especial protection, but gave to all 
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ecclesiastical persons within the empire an authority, which they 
had not previously possessed, of handing over to the sectilar 
power those whom they had condemned of heresy, for the pur- 
of being burned. The attainment of this right by the clergy, 
wever, removed at once every obstacle which, amid the uni- 
versal ignorance of princes and people, might have withstood 
the further encroachments of papal ambition. To the bishops 
was granted, by the emperor himself, the exclusive privilege 
of determining what was and what was not heresy. The civil 
power had but to accept their sentence, and act upon it. . Of 
course it was an easy matter to find him guilty who should, 
in any way, oppose himself to the will and pleasure of the su- 
oaep pontiff. Hence, in 1322, when John XXII. had learned 
rom his inquisitors that Matthew Visconti Lord of Milan 
had, as a vassal of the empire, taken part with his liege lord 
Louis of Bavaria, he proclaimed him a heretic, and pre- 
hibited all the rest of the Italian princes from holding with him 
any friendly intercourse. In like manner, the same pontiff, three 
years afterwards, published a crusade against Francis Ordelofe 
and William Manfredi as heretics, because they had presumed to 
resist his claim to the superiority of Romini and Fuenza, of which 
they had never before heard. Nor were these pointless weapons 
in the hands of men who never went back from a demand once 
made,—the two princes were compelled to acknowledge them- 
selves vassals of the holy see, on which they immediately ceased 
to be heretics. 

Thus, from age to age, the ag of the pope went on augment- 
ing itself, not so much through the influence of the bishops as of 
the inquisitors. It might, indeed, happen — it did occasionally 
happen—that the interests of the pope and the bishops leant to 
different sides. But the inquisitors were, under all circumstances, 
mere tools in the hands of the pontiff, which he did not scruple to 
use with as little regard to justice as to delicacy. Still the 
machinery was, in many respects, indifferently put together. It 
might work well enough so long as the contest was with crowned 
heads only, and these so besotted as to believe that a sentence of 
excommunication pronounced against one of their own order laid 
his brother kings under the necessity of taking up arms against 
him. But when the public mind began to move—when, among all 
ranks, there sprang up an inclination to inquire into the ground 
of pretensions heretofore admitted, the absence of power to act on 
the spot and at the instant was felt as a serious evil, which must 
needs be remedied. This it was which induced Innocent todevise his 
plan ofa distinct tribunal, which, being dependant on Rome alone, 
should everywhere supersede the authority heretofore committed 

to the bishops; and which, acting promptly, vigorously, and with 
“all the power which secrecy gives, might crush the first spark of 
disaffection as soon as it ree appear. Whatever we .may say 
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of the moral or religious feelings of the politician who could work 
out such a scheme for the oppression of his fellow-creatures, it is 
impossible to deny to him the praise of eacegpinies | skill; for 
never has the wit of man fallen upon a device so perfect for the 
purposes which it was intended to serve. 

( To be continued.) 
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THE DARK AGES.—No. IV. 


Bibliothekar. Haben sie des Muratorius seine Werke nicht gelesen ? 
P. Priszilian. In meinem Leben nicht ; ich kenne sie gar nicht. — Die Heruarn. 


I nAveE already observed that there is often great difficulty in 
meeting broad general assertions, even when one is sure that they 
are untrue; and I may add that it is as difficult—perhaps it is 
impossible—to prevent, or remove, the erroneous impressions 
likely to arise from statements which are in fact verbally true. 
My meaning will be illustrated by considering the statement with 
which Robertson follows those already discussed. 


‘“‘ Many circumstances prove the scarcity of books during these ages. Private per- 
sons seldom possessed any books whatever. Even monasteries of considerable note 
had only one missal. Murat. Antigq. v. ix. p. 789.” 

Certainly there needs no proof that books were scarce during 
the middle ages. No doubt the scarcity, as compared with the 
plenty, and even surfeit, of the present day, was great indeed. 

et, great as it was, I cannot help suspecting that it has been 
exaggerated ; and I think we shall find ground to doubt the truth 
of the assertion that “private persons seldom possessed any books 
whatever”—or if, by assigning a lax, and comparative, meaning 
to “seldom,” the statement should be ce into a notorious 
truth not worth mentioning, we shall see reason for believing 
that the impression which it was calculated to convey, and 
provediy has conveyed to most readers, is erroneous. To come, 

however, to the specific statement, backed by the authority of 
Muratori—for my present business is chiefly with it—*‘ even 
monasteries of considerable note had only one missal.” In the 
first place, will anybody tell me what they wanted with more? 
“Monasteries of considerable note” had but one church, or 
chapel, and not more inmates than that one building would con- 
tain; and might not mass be said every hour of every day all the 
year round, out of one missal, as well as if there had been fifty ? 
“Yes,” it may be said, “ but one is accustomed to look on monas- 
teries as having been, in some small and comparative degree, 
press where there was some learning, and some appearance at 

east of religion ; and one is surprised to hear of their being so ill 

provided with books.” I know it—I know that no man who has 
any tolerable acquaintance with history,sacred or secular, can hel 
Vou. Vil.—June, 1835, 4M 
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having some idea—perhaps a very vague and discouraged idea— 
that, in those ages, the monastery was the refuge of want and 
weakness, the nursery of art, the depository of learning, and the 
sanctuary of religion. This, I say, every man who is moderatel 
acquainted with history must know ; even though he should not 
be aware of the less obvious, but not less certain influence of 
monastic institutions on agriculture, commerce, and those com- 
forts and pleasures of social life from which their inmates were 
themselves excluded. Something like this, I repeat, every toler- 
ably educated man does feel; but a strange sort of vague con- 
tradiction is thrown over it by such foolish statements as that 
which I have quoted from Robertson. Half the readers of his 
History of Charles V. do not know what a missal is, or why 
the monks wanted any, or what they did with that single one 
which they are admitted to have had; but yet, from the way in 
which it is stated, they take it for granted that it was a horrible 
delinquency in “ monasteries of considerable note,” to have only 
one missal—and if they were so wretchedly off, in what state 
were the thousands of monasteries which were of inconsiderable 
note, or of no note at all? But, to say the truth, all this, though 
not I hope untrue or entirely useless, is not to our present purpose ; 
as the reader will find if he refers to Muratori, or favours me with 
his attention to a brief statement of the grounds on which Robert- 
son ventured to make his assertion. 

The Abbot Bonus appears to have been born about the year 
990 ; and, though the place of his birth is not certainly known, it 
seems probable that he was a native: of Pisa. At all events we 
are informed that he became a monk at Nonantula, and that he, 
and his uncle Peter, came from thence in the year 1018, to Pisa, 
where they laid the foundation of the monastery of St. Michael, 
which certainly was afterwards “ of considerable note.” Bonus 
presided over it for thirty years; after which period some dispute 
or dissension (it does not clearly appear of what nature, but it 
seems not to have been a quarrel with his monks) caused him to 
quit his monastery, and set off for Corsica, where some ove 
had been bequeathed to him, and where he proposed to live as a 
private person. Stopping, however, on his voyage at the island 
of Gorgona, where there was a monastery, he found the monks 
greatly distressed by the recent loss of their abbot. They 
unanimously called on Bonus to take his place. He resisted for 
some time; but overcome by their importunity, he consented ; 
requesting only leave to return to Pisa, in order to bid farewell to 
his old associates, and to exhort them with respect to the choice 
of a successor. Having obtained permission, and executed his 
purpose, he returned to Gorgona, and undertook the office of 
abbot there, which he held until his death, in the year 1070. 
On quitting the monastery at Pisa, however, he wrote a statement 
of i he had done in the matter of founding and maintaining 
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it; aud it is to this “‘ Breve Recordationis,” printed by Muratori, 
in the fourth volume (not the ninth, for there are but six) of his 
Antiquitates Italice medi evi that Robertson refers.* | 

I by no means suppose that the Abbot did, or could foresee 
what inferences would be drawn from a fact which he relates ; 
but really, if he had, he could hardly have told his story in terms 
more adapted to preclude the ane 37 4 of such perversion, The 
monastery “of considerable note” (that is, as the Abbot says, 
“que nunc est coenobium”) was then no monastery at all, but a 
chapel near Pisa, (capella, que iunc temporis detinebatur a pres- 
byteris,) which was in a most deplorable and destitute condition, 
when “Senior Stephanus,” I presume the principal authority in 
Pisa, procured this poor monk to come and perform divine service. 
Not only does Bonus call it a chapel, but he tells us that when 
he came there he found neither monk nor abbot, nor any decent 
dwelling place, and in fact nothing but a hut. (Neque monachum, 
neque abbatem ibidem inveni; et non casam neque mansionem sed 
tantummodo unum tugurium, ubi cepi habitare cum avunculo 
meo.) He then proceeds to detail the destitute state of the church 
as to service books, vestments, bells, and all the requisites for the 
performance of divine service; and, having given a lamentable 
picture, he breaks out with honest pride—may I not hope with 
real and pious gratitude ?—-“ Now hear, and understand, how that 
place is improved by the help of Almighty God, and by mine, 
and by that of my monks, and that of the good christians of our 
city.” After five years he set to work on the church, and went to 
Rome, where he bought columns for it; and then made a belfry, 
which he furnished with two bells, but which, fifteen years after- 
wards, gave place to one much handsomer, containing seven bells, 
the largest of which weighed twelve hundred pounds. _ The vest- 
biog the time when the Abbot wrote, had not only increased 
in number, but some of them were so costly that, as the abbot 
tells us, the bishop of the diocese might have said mass in them 
on Easter Sunday, “cum honore”—the single tin cup had been 
exchanged for four chalices, one of gold eit | three of silver—the 
single hut had expanded into a monastery, with all suitable 
offices and appendages, and a considerable estate in land; and, 
what is more to our purpose, instead of the single missal, the 
monks of the monastery of St. Michael rejoiced in a library con- 
sisting of thirty-four volumes. But this requires more specific 
notice, for it is the ground of Robertson’s statement. 





ooo ——— 


* It was, I believe, first printed by Mabillon, then by Grandius, (an abbot of St, 
Michael’s, who, after seven centuries, erected a statue in honour of his p r, 
Bonus); by Muratori, to whom Robertson refers; and, fourthly, by Mitarelli and 
Costadoni, in their “ Annales Camaldulenses.” ‘This latter work contaivis, I believe, 
the fullest account of the abbot, and to it I am indebted for the facts and extracts 
which I here give. : 
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In describing the destitute state of the chapel as he originally 
found it, the abbot tells us, ‘‘ in ipsa ecclesia non inveni aliud nisi 
unum missale ;” and afterwards he repeats, “ quando veni in 
ipsum locum non legebatur in ipsa ecclesia, per totum fere 
annum, nisi epistole et evangelia quia non habebatur nisi unum 
missale.” Now, the first thing to observe is, that which indeed 
I have already stated, that there is no pretence for calling the 
lace a monastery at all at the time when it had only one missal. 
econdly, that in speaking of “ one missal,” Robertson obviously 
misunderstands the drift of the abbot’s complaint, which was not 
that the chapel had only a single missal, but that it had no 
service-book but a missal ; and that, therefore, only that service 
could be performed which was contained in the missal. Unus, in 
writers of that period, whether Italian, French, or German, no 
more implies definite singularity than the corresponding word in 
either of those languages now does. We alone, I believe, have 
discarded it, or turned it into “a,” and are apt to smile when 
our foreign friends very naturally say, ‘“ Here is one book,” &c. 
Thirdly, let it be observed, that as soon as this place did become 
a monastery it began to have books. And this seems to me the 
more creditable, because, during a great part of the time the 
monks were in want of the comforts, and even perhaps of the 
necessaries of life, and what they got was principally obtained by 
begging. The great and ruling passion of the poor abbot seems 
to have been to form a monastery, and provide it with every thing 
needful ; and, as to himself, he tells us, that for the first two 
years he had only a single shirt, and used to lie in bed while it 
was washed ; and that during the whole thirty years he was 
never possessed of two suits of clothes, ora horse. As to the 
books, however, | must give the list in his own words, grammar, 
and spelling :— 


Sermonum liber unus quem ego scripsi | Dialogorum, liber unus. 
solus cum Priore meo, sicut habetur | Moralium Job, liber unus. 
domui Sancte Marie, valde optimus. | Summum bonum, liber unus. 
Liber Historiarum unus, ubi contine- | Diadema, liber unus. 
tur quidquid in sancta ecclesia | Paradisi, liber unus. 
pertinet ad legendum per totum | Glossarum, liber unus. 
annum. Canones, liber unus. 
Textum Evangeliorum unum, valde | Sancti Benedicti Regula, liber unus. 
optime scriptum, cum tabule de | Pastorale, liber unus. 
argento valde bone. Antiphonarii VIII. 
Passionarium unum novum, ubi sunt | Quinque Diurnales. 
omnes passiones ecclesiastice. _ Tres Nocturnales. 
Tractatum super Genesis, Sancti Au- | Liber Bibliothece* novum quod est 
gustini liber unus. '  comparatum libras decem. 


— Sa 


* I hope to give some catalogues relating to the period with which we are engaged 
which will offer a fitter opportunity for saying something of these and other $s; 
but T am apprehensive that some readers may not know that Bibliotheca was, in those 
days, the Latin, or at least the name, for a Bible. Will the protestant reader give the 
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Missales quinque ; unum missale | Super Ezechiel, liber unus. 
valde optimum, quod semper in arca | Libri Psalmorum valde optimi V. 
manebit, valentem solidos C. 


Now I am quite aware that this catalogue may draw a smile 
from those who are conversant with modern collections, but 1 am — 
not ashamed to say that I honour the man who, under such cir- 
cumstances, had the spirit, and found the means, to rebuild or 
enlarge his church, to provide all things necessary for the honour- 
able performance of divine service, to annex a monastery, and 
make a beginning for a school of learning. Let me also (partly 
to illustrate what I have said in the preontias number, and partly 
to prepare the way for what I hope more fully to shew,) request 
the reader to observe the nature of the books in this little list,— 
are they legendary tales of saints? mere lies and rubbish? But 
more of this, I hope, hereafter. 

Having said so much of the Abbot Bonus, I am anxious to 
proceed to the account which Robertson gives of the Abbot Lu- 
pus; but I wish first to add a few words respecting the canons 
and the Abbot Regino. In the second number I stated that I 
had not got the original work of the Abbot, but since that num- 
ber was printed, the kindness of a learned friend has furnished 
me with the book, and I am desirous to give the passage as it 
really stands. Besides, I am induced to recur to the subject be- 
cause, after I had written the preceding part of this paper, I hap- 
pened to take up a “ History of Switzerland, sta for youn 
persons,” published by Harvey and Darton in 1825; which tells 
the rising generation that, “so small were the qualifications 
thought requisite for the priesthood before the Reformation, that 
candidates were admitted to holy orders if they could only read 
and tolerably understand what they read,” p. 237. This, I pre- 
sume, is taken from Robertson’s statement, that “ one of the 
questions appointed to be put to candidates for orders, was this, 
‘ Whether they could read the Gospels and Epistles, and éx- 
plain the sense of them, at least, literally.’” It may be said, es 
is very likely to be said by anybody who may take the trouble to 
read such a paper as this,) that though this History of Switzer- 
land costs six shillings, it is only a child’s book, that they never 
heard of it, and that it is not worth notice. To.this I answer, 
first, that children’s books are not read by children only, and it 
was not in the hands of a child that I found this book ; and that, 
in my opinion, even children should not be set to read lies ; 
secondly, I confess that I never saw the book until this very day, 
but I do hold it to be very well worth notice as an instance of the 
way in which the errors of popular writers are copied and dis- 
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abbot and his monks any credit for buying it, at so early a period of their monastery’ 
for so great a price? and, honestly, (but quite between ourselves,) would he 
have expected to find that book in the list ? ; 
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seminated, and dribbled down in minor publications. To come, 
however, to the point, the inquiry does not at all respect candi- 
dates for orders, but is one which a bishop is directed to make in 
all the cures in his diocese. I may, probably, have occasion to 
recur to it again, but for the nt it may be enough to say that 
it is entitled, “ Inquisitio de his que Episcopus val wed ministri 
in suo districtu vel territorio inquirere debeant per vicos, pagos, 
atque parreecheas sue dioceseos.” It suggests ninety-five points 
of inquiry; of which the first fifteen relate to the church, its 
state of repair, and the requisites for the performance of divine 
service. No. 16—73, concern the life and conversation of the 
age No. 74—80, respect points on which the priest was to 
Me agree d questioned; that is, as to his parentage, place of 
irth, by what bishop he was ordained, &c. No. 81—95, relate 

to his ministry ( Posthec de ministerio sibi commisso inquirendum 
est) and it is that part of the 83rd and 85th which f mark by 
italics that is quoted by Brucker,* but I must extract the two 
which precede :—“ Si expositionem symboli atque orationis domi- 
nice juxta traditionem orthodoxornm patrem penes se scriptam 
habeat, et eam pleniter intellegat, et inde predicando populum 
sibi commissum sedulo instruat. 82. Si orationes Missarum, pre- 
fationem quoque canonis, et eundem canonem bene intellegat, et 
memoriter ac distincte proferre valeat. 83. Si epistolam et evan- 
gelium bene degere possit atque saltem ad litteram ejus sensum 
manifestare. 84. Si psalmorum verba et distinctiones regulariter 
ex corde cum canticis consuetudinariis pronuntiare sciat. 85. Si 
sermonem Athanasii Episcopi de fide Sancte Trinitatis cujus ini- 
tium est ‘ Quicunque vult salvus esse’ memoriter teneat, et sensum 
tliius entellegat, et verbis communibus enuntiare sciat.”’ The re- 
maining ten questions inquire minutely as to his capability to 

rform different parts of the service, and the 94th inquires, “ Si 
habeat quadraginta homilias ay et cos studiose legat atque 
intellegat.” ‘To say nothing of the erroneous application of this 
document to the examination of candidates for orders, is it not 
most extraordinary that it should have been brought forward to 
prove that the clergy could not read ? 

Let us, however, proceed to another case. Robertson goes on to 
say— 

‘* Lupus, Abbot of Ferrieres, in a letter to the Pope, A. D. 855, beseeches 
him to lend him a copy of Cicero de Oratore, and Quintilian’s Institutions. 
‘ For,’ says he, ‘ although we have parts of those books, there is no compleat 
copy of them in all France.’ Murat. Antigq. v. iii, p. 835.” 

The plain matter of fact is, that two monks, named Adulphus 
and Acaricus, having resolved on a pilgrimage, the abbot took 


a 


. Of this, indeed, Robertson ought to have been aware, for Brucker introduces it as 
“formula inquisitionis ...... secundam quam inguirere debebat Episcopus per vicos; 
&c. ... In ea enim inter alia circa prebyterum jubetur inquiri, ‘ Si” &e. 
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the unity of sending to Rome what was in fact a*letter‘of 
introduction as it respected them, a tender of his own humble 
service to the pope, and a request that his Holiness would lend 
him some books, in order that he might have them copied for the 
library of his monastery. From the part of the letter which ‘re- 
lates to this latter point,+ it appears, in the first place, that’ Lu 
says nothing about “all France ;” though here, | confess, that 
Robertson seems to have been misled by Muratori, who, after 
quoting a part of the letter, says, “ Hec Lupus, in cujus verbis 
non solum animadvertere umus codicum raritatem, quum 
supra memoratos universa Gallia suppeditare Lupo non t, 
iique in tam remota regione querendi essent, sed, &c,” Lupus, 
however, only says, of certain works of Cicero.and Quintilian, “ we 
have parts, but desire envy you to obtain the whole ;” and by 
“we,” he obviously meant his own monastery. Why Robertson 
did not mention that the request included Donatus on ‘Terence, 
I do not know ; but what he says of “ all France’—though obvi- 
ously a very exaggerated transiation of nostris regionibus, consi- 
dering the state of things in those days—applies not to the books 
which Robertson mentions, but to the Commentaries of Jerome on 
Jeremiah, from the sixth book to the end. 
Now as to the abbot’s not having a complete copy of these 
books of Cicero and Quintilian, and his preferring, as he had so 
good an opportunity, to borrow a volume of no great bulk which 
he knew to contain all that he wanted from Rome, to sending 
about in his own country, even if that had been equally easy, or 
even practicable ; and indeed, generally, as to the sort of half- 
contraband trade which was carried on about the classics by the 
more learned ecclesiastics of those days—as to this point, which 
is not uninteresting when viewed in connexion with our subject, I 
hope to speak more fully elsewhere; here it is only worth while 
to notice that, according to the Abbot Lupus, the commentaries 
of Jerome on Jeremiah, from the sixth book to the end, were not 
to be found “in regionibus nostris ;” and whether we interpret 
this to mean what a modern reader would understand by “ all 
France,” or restrict it to more reasonable limits, it was still a very 


* “ Cexterum quia parentes thesaurizare debent filiis, ut doctor gentium manifestat, 
nosque vobis obsequentissimi filii esse cupimus, commentarios beati Hieronymi in 
Hieremiam, post sextum librum usque in finem predicti prophete per eosdem fratres 
nobis mitti deposcimus in codice reverend veritatis, vestre sanctitati, si id obtinu- 
erimus, postquam celeriter exscriptus fuerit sine dubio remittendos. Nam in nostris 
regionibus nusquam ullus sextum commentarium potuit inveniri; et optamus 
in vobis recuperare quicquid parvitati nostre deesse sentimus. Petimus etiam Tul- 
lium de Oratore et x1 libros Institutionum Oratoriarum Quintiliani, qui uno, nec 
ingenti, volumine continentur: quorum utriusque auctorum partes habemus, verum 
plenitudinem per vos desideramus obtinere. Pari intentione Donati Commentum 
in Terentium flagitamus. Que auctorum opera si vestra liberalitas nobis largita 
fuerit, Deo annuente, cum memorato Sancti Hieronymi codice, fideliter omnino re- 
stituenda curabimus,”— Ep. 103, edit. Baluz., p. 155. 
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broad assertion. Might not the abbot be mistaken as to the 
fact? With all due respect for the Abbot of Ferrieres, and on 
some grounds he deserved not a little, are we bound to believe 
that he knew of ali the books “ in regionibus nostris,” whatever 
we may suppose that phrase to mean? Robertson elsewhere * 
says, ‘ Many proofs occur in history of the little intercourse be- 
tween nations during the middle ages ;’’ and it is rather a singular 
coincidence that he states in proof of this, ‘‘ Even so late as the 
beginning of the twelfth century, the monks of Ferrieres, in the 
diocese of Sens, did not know that there was such a city as 
Tournay in Flanders; and the monks of St. Martin, of Tournay, 
were equally unacquainted with the situation of Ferrieres, A 
transaction in which they were both concerned made it necessar 
for them to have some intercourse. The mutual interest of both 
monasteries prompted each to find out the situation of the other, 
After a long search, which is particularly described, the discovery 
was made by accident. Herimannus Abbas de Restauratione 
St. Martini erusnensie ap. Dach. Spicel. vol. xi, p. 400.” I 
am induced to make this extract, not only because it states what 
is, under proper and reasonable limitations, an acknowledged 
truth, and one which it is very necessary to bear in mind, but be- 
cause it incidentally furnishes another instance of what I hope 
it is true, as well as charitable, to call the extreme carelessness 
with which Robertson quoted. No doubt monks situated at 
laces as far distant, and as little connected, as Ferrieres and 
ournay were not likely to know much about each other; but 
the view which Robertson gives of the matter is quite erroneous. 
It would occupy too much space to shew this in detail; but | 
must just observe, that so far from its appearing that the monks 
of Ferrieres did not know that there was such a city as Tournay, 
(which is indeed a supposition altogether absurd, especially as the 
conversation between the two monks which brought about an 
understanding and intercourse between the monasteries took 
place at Courtray, and he of Ferrieres must have passed compa- 
ratively near to Tournay to get there, as anybody may see by the 
map), it is perfectly clear, from Heriman’s account, that they did 
know of the existence of Tournay ; and that the place which they 
did not know, and could not find, was a certain monastery of St. 
Martin, at Tournay. They had in their possession old documents 
relating to it, but of the place itself they could learn nothing— 
and why? simply because there was no such place; it had 
ceased to exist for some centuries, insomuch that some, perhaps 
most people, disputed whether it had ever existed at all. The 
monks of Ferrieres had no interest (but rather the contrary) in 
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finding ont the place, but they had some curiosity on the subject; 
and when one of them accidentally met witha monk, who told 
him that he belonged to the monastery of St. Martin, at Tournay, 
he was surprised, and asked him where in the world it was, 
they had never been able to find it. It did not appearstrange to 
the monk of Tournay (and it will not seem strange to. any re- 
flecting person) that the monks of Ferrieres should not have 
heard how Master Odo and his clerks had settled down on the 
old foundation, (like Bonus and his uncle at Pisa,) and dragge 
on about twenty years of miserable poverty and obscurity, in 
founding what afterwards became most eminently a “ monastery 
of eogaidialte note,” and therefore he answered that it was quite 
a recent foundation ; and he seems not to have known, or not to 
have cared, about its claim to antiquity, or to have made any 
farther inquiries when the monk of Ferrieres told him that they 
had documents relating to its former existence. When, however, 
he returned, and related to his brethren what he had heard, they 
lost no time in sending to Courtray for farther information; but 
the monk of Ferrieres was gone, and certainly they did not know 
how to follow him. How Heriman hunted for the abbot, and 
found him at the council of Rheims, and how he followed him, 
by his direction, to Ferrieres, and then found that he had changed 
his mind as to parting with the documents, or giving information 
on the subject, from as it seemed, of giving offence to one or 
more of his neighbours, by setting on foot a claim to property 
which was supposed to belong to St. Martin’s, at Tournay, but 
which had got into other hands ; these, and many curious and 
interesting epee the reader may find in Heriman’s own 
account of the matter to which Robertson refers, but they would 
be out of place here. I quote the statement, as I have already 
said, not to question so notorious a fact as that intercourse be- 
tween distant places was comparatively small at that period, and 
attended with difficulties unknown in these days, but to shew the 
carelessness with which Robertson quoted, and the inconsisten 
with which he argued. If the monks of Ferrieres in the twelf 
century did not know that there was such a city as Tournay, are 
we to er that an abbot of Ferrieres, more than two centuries 
and a half before, was competent to say that any given book was 
not to be found in all France? Might not a copy of “ Jerome’s 
Commentaries on Jeremiah” lurk somewhere in regionibus nostris 
unknown to Abbot Lupus? I am not playing the sceptic or the 
advocate. I feel authorized to throw out this doubt, because I 
hope to shew, in its proper place, that there actually was, during 
the life of Abbot Lupus, a copy of that work in the library of the 
monastery of St. Riquier, near Abbeville ; and, though Ido not at 
present recollect another, yet I should be much surprised to find 
that it was the only one in France. 

Vou. Vil.—June, 1835. 4 
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My own feelings with regard to this letter of Lupus are much 
like those expressed by Fleury respecting another of ‘his epistles. 
After having said, that “ Dans un autre lettre il prie un ami de 
lui apporter les guerres de Catilina et le Jugurtha de Salluste, et 
les Verrines de Ciceron,” he adds, “ C’est la curiosité de ces 
savans abbez, et le travail de leur moines, qui nous ont conservé 
les livres. de la bonne antiquité ecclesiastique et prophane.’”* 
Indeed, when Robertson had Muratori before him, and adopted 
that part of his remarks on Lupus which I have already ex- 
tracted, I wish he had also attended to what Muratori proceeded to 
say. After remarking on the scarcity of books, in the terms which 
I oo quoted, and on the assurance of the abbot in asking that 
such treasures should be exposed to the perils of such a journey, 
Muratori says, “ Potius tamen hinc discendum nobis, quamplu- 
rimas 1s 1psis monachis habendas esse gratias, quum ferme eorum 
tantummodo cura, quidquid librorum veterum superest, nos 
habeamus ; et majores quidem nostros excusatione dignos, si plura 
in, literis fetioleidie non preestitere; nos vero indignos, qui in 
tanta librorum copia adhuc desides et indocti esse pergimus.”} 





* Tom. x. p. 609. 


+ [The following passages from the letters of Gerbert, afterwards created pope in 
a+ D, 998, by the name of Silvester II., may afford some confirmation and illustration 
to the very interesting and valuable paper in the text. He was Abbot of Bobbio 
during part of the time when they were written. In his 130th letter, to Rainald, a 
monk, written long before his elevation, he says, ‘‘ I entreat you to render me one 
service, which you can do without danger or injury to yourself, and which will bind 
me most yto you. You know with what zeal I seek for copies of books from all 
quarters ; and you know how many writers there are everywhere, both in the cities and the 
country parts of Italy. LI entreat you then, that, without any other persons knowing it, 
and at your own cost, transcripts be made for me of M. Manilius de Astrologia, 
Victorinus de Rhetorica, Demosthenes Ophthalmicus.” (This is explained by 
another letter.) ‘‘ I promise you most faithfully that this kind service shall be kept 
in sacred secresy, and that whatever you lay out I will pay you to the full, according 
to your accounts, and whenever you require it.” In letter 123 he writes to Thietmar 
of aan for a part of one of the works of Boetius, which was wanting in his copy. 
In letter 9, to the Abbot Giselbert, he writes respecting deficiencies at the end of 
his MS. of the oration of Cicero, “ Pro Rege Dejotaro,” and at the beginning of a 
treatise of Demosthenes the philosopher, called “ Ophthalmicus.” In letter 8, to 
the Archbishop of Rheims, he requests that prelate to borrow for him, from Azo, 
an Abbot, a copy of Cwsar. In return, he promises to communicate whatever 
literary treasures he had, especially eight volumes of Boetius on astrology, some 
very beautiful geometrical figures, and other things not less to beadmired. _In letter 
7, he requests a friend ( Airard) to attend to other business of the same kind,—the 
correction, as it would seem, of a MS. of Pliny, ( Plinius emendetur, ) and the transcrib- 
ing MSS. (not named) which were kept at two different places. Again, in letter 
44, to Egbert, the Abbot of Tours, he mentions his own diligent study of philosophy, 
and of thearts of eloquence, and states, that with a view to them, he had been very busy 
in collecting a library ; that he had been paying, for a long time, transcribers at 
Rome, and other parts of Italy, in Germany and Belgium, and buying copies of 
authors at great expense, by the aid of friends in his own country. He then goes on 
to beg the abbot to assist him in the same pursuit in Ais country; adding, that he 
gives a list, at the end of his letter, of the works which he wishes transeribed, (un- 
fortunately lost, or not printed,) and will supply parchment, and other necessary 
costs, at the abbot’s demand. In many other letters he mentions his own works on 
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ON THE EPISCOPACY OF THE HERRNHUTERS, 
COMMONLY CALLED MORAVIANS. 
(Continued from p. 510.) 


5. Let us next inquire into the account of this application for 
orders which is stated to have been made to this person. We are 
informed by Holmes, that after the Taborites had finally resolved 
to set up an independent church for themselves, by the style of 
Unitas Fratrum, “ much of their time was occupied in delibe- 
rating on the best means for preserving and extending purity of 
doctrine and scriptural discipline in their church. By the advice 
of their elders, the most respectable members of their union, who 
lived dispersed through the country, were occasionally convened 
toa synod. In these assemblies they endeavoured to perfect the 
constitution of their church, taking for their guide, next to the 
Bible, the order of the primitive church.” 

A most important subject of deliberation, both at their synods 
and at other times, was how to maintain a regular succession of 
ministers, when those who now exercised the ministry among 
them, and who had previously been ordained among the Calix- 
tines, were dead. For the purpose of coming to a final decision 
on this point, a synod was convened in 1467, and met in the 
village of Lhota. The synod was opened with fasting, 
prayer, and reading the scriptures. After much deliberation 
they came to a unanimous resolution : to elect their 
ministers from their own body. With the example of the election 
of Matthias before them . . they first nominated twenty 
men, from among whom nine were chosen. . . « Of. this 
number they determined that three should be appointed by lot 
for the ministerial office. Being thus agreed upon preliminaries, 
they prepared twelve slips of paper, on three of which they wrote 
the word gst (this is the man) and left the other nine blank, All 
the twelve slips of paper were then rolled up, put into a small 
vase and mixed together. Hereupon Gregory addressed the 
assembly. . After this they repeated their supplications 
to the Lord. Prayer being ended, they called in a little 
boy, directing him to hand one of the slips of paper to each of 
the nine men, who gave them unopened to other members’of the 
synod. On opening the papers it was found that the three in- 
scribed with est had been received by Matthias of Kunewalde, 





rhetoric, arithmetic, and his completion of a sphere. But if in the tenth century we 
find the work of A so common, that there were writers everywhere, in the 
cities and country places in Italy, and, as it would seem from other letters, no difficalty 
in finding them elsewhere, if the collection of a library was so great a matter, that 
mr nae to assist, surely matters were far different from our common 
ions. —En. ho 
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Thomas of Preschelang, and Elias of Kreschenow. . . |The 
transaction was closed with the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 
The brethren, however, soon found that the work was not) yet 
complete. In their own estimation the appointment of these men 
for the ministry of the gospel, in the manner described, was sufji- 
etently valid; but they knew it required something more to give 
it equal sanction with the religious public. They required regular 
ecclesiastical ordination. In order to discuss this important sub- 
ject, another synod was convened before the end of the year. In 
this assembly two questions were principally agitated :—The first 
was, whether ordination, by a number of presbyters, was equally 
valid with that performed by a tiishess?: The decision of the 
synod was to this effect :— hat presbyterian ordination was con- 
sonant to apostolic practice, (1 Tim. iv. 14,)* and the usage of the 
pramitive churcht which might be proved from the writings of the 
primitive fathers ; consequently the newly elected ministers might be 
ordained by those now exercising the sacred functions of the gospel 
among them, and who had previously been Calixtine clergymen in 
priests’ orders. But as for many ages no ordination had been 
deemed valid in the reigning church, unless performed by a 
bishop, they resolved to use every possible means for obtaining 


episcopal ordination, that their enemies might thus be deprived of 


every pretext for discrediting the ministry among them. 

This decision involved the second question, which was, to 
what regularly organized community of Christians the synod 
might look for episcopal ordination. There could, in reality, 
exist but one opinion on this subject; for it was highly improba- 
ble that any bishops connected with the Romish church would 
transfer this privilege to the brethren ; and, besides that church, 
they knew only one other Christian community to which they 


* How gross a perversion of scripture reference this is, any one may see by com- 
paring the text here quoted with 2 Tim. i. 6. For so it will appear that, even if we 
admit (which is mere assumption) that St. Paul, in the text here cited, meant by 
*‘ the presbytery” the second order of clergy, and not (which cannot be disproved) the 
college of the apostles, yet that no warrant for presbyterian ordination can be drawn 
from hence, as he himself took part in it, so that the presbyters merely assisted him, 
as the custom is to this day in the English church. 

t A hardy assertion, seeing it is in direct opposition to the rules of the primitive 
church, which prescribe ordination of a bishop by three or at the least two bishops ; 
and of a presbyter or deacon by one bishop. (See Codex Eccles. Prim., Can. ] & 2.) 
And seeing also that the few attempts to usurp ordination on the part of the pres- 
byters, of which we find mention in Ecclesiastical History, were immediately and 
summarily condemned. Thus, when one Ischyras pretended to be a presbyter by the 
ordination of a certain Colluthus who was himself only a presbyter, the synod of 
Alexandria determined that every pretended ordination of Colluthus was invalid, and 
those mere laymen whom he had pretended to ordain. It was one of the distinct 
charges of heresy against Aerius that he had maintained the validity of presbyterian 
ordination. And even Jerome himself, whom Regenvolscius cites against the 
apostolic origin ef episcopacy, and who was endeavouring to set forth the dignity of 
the second order to its fullest extent, expressly excepts the power of ordination, 
which he confines to the first order, 
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might apply, with any hope of success. This was the Walden- 
sis wr a Py Several cidsrtaiahhidiciln encouraged the brethren to 
apply: in this quarter. The Waldenses had existed. for a long 
riod as a distinct body of Christians ; they constituted @ regu- 
Leslie organized society, tracing the succession of their bish 
from the times of the apostles; they had, on a former occasion, 
come to the assistance of the brethren, and now had several con- 
tions in Austria, served by their own bishops and ministers. 
yi, ar etre to these resolutions of the synod, they elected 
three of their ministers, who were already in priests’ orders, and 
sent them to the Waldensian bishop, Stephen. . . . . he 
ordained these three presbyters bishops of the brethren’s church, 
with imposition of hands, being assisted by another bishop, and 
in presence of the elders. Of these three first bishops of the bre- 
thren’s church, Melchior Bredasius is the only one whose name 
has been handed down to ptm 8 - + + « Searee had 
these bishops returned to their brethren, when it was resolved to 
convoke another synod. Their first public act was 
the ordination of the three men, lately appointed by lot for the 
ministerial office, presbyters of the brethren’s church. One of 
them, Matthias of Kunewalde, was, before the close of the synod, 
consecrated bishop. They then proceeded to the appointment of 
ten co-bishops, or conseniors, elected from the body of presbyters.” 
- » « « Very soon, in the same year, we are informed, “a 
bloody persecution was set on foot against the Waldenses, during 
which many were burnt alive, among which was their last sur- 
viving bishop, Stephen.”—( Holmes, vol. i. p. 5|0—54.) This is 
their account ; and a most extraordinary one it will appear, when 
carefully considered. In the first place, we are presented with 
the spectacle of a body of Christians who considered presbyterian 
ordination to be scriptural, apostolic, and primitive, (and who 
must therefore have considered the dignity of pan to be, as we 
find the present Moravians styling it, “a corrupt departure from 
primitive simplicity,” unsanctioned by divine or apostolic pees 
as Regenvolscius says,)—I say, we have the spectacle of such a 
body of men eating up their own opinions, and sending their 
ministers to go through the form of receiving over again ‘that 
which (according to them) they already fully possessed—namely, 
the divine authority to ordain others. If the individuals spoken 
of had shewn themselves on other occasions weak and irresolute, 
and void of fixed principle, the account would be less remark- 
able. But it is of the followers of John Huss that this story is 
told, and of that portion of his followers who were termed 
Taborites, men of that stern and uncompromising hostility* to 
what they deemed the corruptions of Christianity, asled them not 
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* Regenvolscius describes them thus—* Viri crant pugnacissimi, hostibusque suis 
graves, atque omnibus formidabiles,”—P. 2). 
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only to risk their fortunes and lives in opposing the church’ of 
Rome, but also to quarrel and fight with the other branch of the 
Hussites, the Calixtines, for not going far enough in their zeal for 
evangelical purity. It is to such a body of men that this act of 
spiritual tergiversation is imputed, and these zealous champions 
of primitive truth, who had emancipated themselves from eccle- 
siastical corruptions, are charged with going back, of their own 
accord, to hug the chains of sn tem and their first act “ for 
preserving and extending purity of doctrine and scriptural disci- 
line in their church,” 1s stated to be, to depart from what they 
lieve to be primitive, apostolic, and scriptural practice, by 
adopting the distinction of episcopacy. If we ask for the cause 
of such extraordinary conduct, we are told, that it was to satisfy 
“ the religious public, who required regular ecclesiastical ordina- 
tion,” and “that their enemies might thus be deprived of every 
seg for discrediting the ministry among them,”—their enemies 
ing the Romanists and the Calixtines. Thus the Taborites, 
after hazarding their lives, and enduring persecutions in opposing 
these two bodies of men, are represented as compromising their 
own principles, out of regard to them; and the first act of their 
“independent” church 1s, to adopt superfluities, if not. cor- 
ruptions, in religion, for their sakes. And yet, in such strangely 
different ways did this regard to the papists affect the Taborites, 
that no sooner had they, to please the papists, procured what the 
call Episcopacy, than they dropped the title, put their candlestic 
under a bushel, and styled their would-be bishops simply elders, 
“in order to avoid the constructions which the Roman catholics 
might put upon the word bishop.” Through such a tangled maze 
of monstrous and conflicting statements have we to grope our 
way. Noris this the whole of the difficulty ; for, allowing that the 
presbyterian Taborites did really desire, in 1467, an episcopacy 
which they so soon appear to have wished to put out of sight, 
still it requires some explanation why they should have selected 
the ihe. bac Stephen, who is called a Waldensian bishop in 
Austria, as the individual at whose hands the commission was to 
be asked. Their historian, Holmes, tell us, that their only other 
alternative was the Romish church, to which it was most probable 
all application would be in vain. “ Besides that church,” he 
says, “they knew only one other Christian community to which 
they might apply with any hope of success. This was the 
Waldensian church.” If this account is true, what becomes of 
the papers in “ the folio volume,” by means of which the Herrn- 
huters persuaded the English parliament to recognise them as 
epi lians? Among those papers there are some parpording 
to be from the patriarchs of Constantinople,* who are represen 





* Appendix, p. 36. “ Neophytus, &c., Archbishop of Constantinople, &c., to the 
iarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, &c.&c. . . « - Concerning 
that in Bohemia and Moravia, collected congregation of the Moravian and (as they 
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as taking the most lively interest in the church of the, Taborites, 
or Unitas Fratrum, Y, watching over them with such tender 
anxiety, a8 to enter in the chronicles, at Constantinople all the 
chief events relating to them, up to the close of the sixteenth 
century? To what degree of credit are these papers entitled, if, 
in the course of the fifteenth century, at the hour of need, all 
application to that church for orders would have been without 
hope of success? Or, how is such a statement to be fteconciled 
with the very opposite account which Regenvolscius gives (p. 28) 
of the letter from the Greek church to the Hussites, in 1451, in 
which the eastern bishops “ Eos in fide confirmarunt, additd 
promissione de ordinandis eis ecclesia ministris? or with the in- 
formation of Bost, who tells us (p. 63) that at this very time the 
Calixtines did apply for, and did receive, orders from the Greek 
Church ? 

But the climax to this confusion is furnished by the following 
paper, which appears in the folio history, put forth to establis 
the claim of the Herrnhuters to be considered an ancient church. 
It is probably unique of its kind. It occurs at page 34 of the 
appendix. 


“There are some most ancient families, which, in consideration of the 
barbarism of the remotest times of their forefathers, and sometimes a long chain 
of wars, and other calamities, do lay it down, in fact, that there is no occasion 
for them to meddle with reconciling the different opinions of the old historians in 
behalf of their name and succession, when, at the same time, all unite in confess- 
ing the sacred antiquity of their genealogy. The acting Moravian church, by a 
prudent reflection about that very matter, declines the arbitration between the Greek 
church and the Waldenses, both of which claim her being descended from them.” 


The compilers of that volume must have known, that if there 
were a word of truth in the account of the application to Stephen 
in Austria, which is so minutely, but inconsistently, detailed. b 
their historians, all idea of succession through the Greek churc 
was a mere chimera. It seems probable that they were aware 
that the Waldensian story was equally unfit to bear the test of 
examination, and hoped by this pretence of vague ambiguity to 
obviate inquiry. For it would seem that there is no story too 
aN OR no contradiction too glaring, no false tradition too 
palpable, for the pens of the Moravian historians, 

I. There remains one more point to be inquired into: and 





are now called) Herrnhuth brethren, being well-informed and certified that in 
antient times, and at the beginning of their divine knowledge, as from that time, they 
have had their guides and teachers from our Greek people of the Eastern church; . . 
For we have learned from the apostles to assist and to care for each other, and that the 
church of Christ must endeavour, as much as possible, to join in unity and ip,” &e. 
Ibid. p. 49. “ I asked the archbishop (of Dercon, at an audience with the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, at Constantinople) if he had read over the history. He said, yes; and 
that every thing exactly agreed with their church history and chronicles ; only that part 
What happen’d since 1600 was not known to them.” 
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that is, into the episcopal character of the individual, Stephen, 
at whose hands the Taborites are reported to have received the 
apostolical succession, in 1467. As the whole account, both of 
the existence of this individual, and of the application to him, 
rests on the authority of the Moravian historians, of whose in- 
accuracies, inconsistencies, and contradictions in matters capable 
of examination we have had such extraordinary instances, it would 
be no unwarrantable or uncharitable supposition to consider the 
whole story a fabrication, got up for the purpose of imposing upon 
“the Protestant episcopal churches,” in their intercourse with 
whom alone the Unitas Frairum laid claim to the possession of 
an episcopacy, which, in their intercourse with presbyterians, they 
carefully put out of sight. 

But this supposition shall not be entertained. It shall be 
admitted that there was such a person as Stephen, that he 
was a pastor of certain Waldensian refugees in Austria, that the 
Taborites applied to him for orders, and that he pretended to 
confer orders upon those who were sent to him. The question 
still remains to be asked and answered, ‘* What power had he to 
do this? Whatreason have we for believing that he had himself 
received that episcopal or apostolic commission, which alone, in 
the judgment of the catholic church, and according to the tenor 
of the ew Testament, would render valid his ordination of 
others?” This, as it cannot be determined by any inquiry into 
the individual, may receive some solution by examining, concern- 
ing the Waldenses in general, what reason there is for believing 
that they, at any time, were careful to preserve episcopacy among 
them ? 

It will be sufficient here to refer to the remarks of Mr. 
Sims, who published the “ Historical Defence,” in 1826, and 
to the *“ Remarks by Dr. Allix,” 1690. These worthy writers, 
admiring, as all good men must, the exemplary patience and 
constancy of the Waldenses in their sufferings for conscience’ 
sake, and the remarkable fidelity with which they adhered 
to, preserved, and handed down many of the truths of our holy 
religion in an age of corruption, have endeavoured to make 
out that they shewed the same fidelity in all; and, knowing 
how important and fundamental to a Christian church the 
doctrine of episcopal succession is, have laboured hard to prove 
the Waldenses to have retained it. Dr. Allix collected to- 
gether all the passages of different writers which seemed to him 
to countenance this claim ; and Mr. Sims seems to have ran- 
sacked history for every passage and every transaction at all 
bearing upon the subject. But, unfortunately, among the 
extracts of the Waldensian writers with which he has furnished 
us, there are some which destroy altogether all idea of their 
having either retained, or even valued genuine episcopacy. 
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That the Waldensians are not episcopalians at the present time 
is placed beyond all doubt ; in 1629* a plague swe toff all their 
pastors but two, and they had recourse to the Calvinists in France 
and Geneva to supply the ministry. This is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance. If, up to that time, the Waldenses had retained and 
valued episcopacy, is it to be believed that they wonld have 
abandoned a fundamental position of the church, and changed 
from the certainty of apostolic orders to the uncertainty (to say 
the least) of presbyterian, without any effort on their part to 
regain what they had lost? It is impossible. Nor can it be 
pretended, that if any such wish had been entertained, or effort 
made by them, there would have been any difficulty in accom- 
plishing their object. Such was the deep interest which the 
episcopal church and nation of England took in their welfare, 
that, in 1624 and 1629, embassies, expressly on their account, 
were sent from the King of England, to plead their cause with 
the Duke of Savoy. Tt cannot for a moment be supposed that 
either the king or church of England would have offered the 
slightest obstacle to their receiving episcopal orders from us in 
1670, if any such wish had been expressed by them. If any 
such wish had been entertained by them, surely their historian 
Leger, who lived so shortly afterwards, would have made some 
mention of it; but nothing of the kind escapes him, and he 
orcas over the transaction without the slightest intimation of his 

eing aware that any change in the character of their orders was 
effected. But if no such wish was expressed by them, and no 
such effort made, then it is clear, beyond all question, that, even 
if the Waldenses had formerly retained episcopacy, they had 
become, in 1630, utterly indifferent to it. But, in point of fact, 
the idea of the Waldenses having preserved the apostolic succes- 
sion of orders, or even pretended to preserve it at any one period 
of their history, is utterly without foundation. One of the chief 
accusations brought against them by all their adversaries was, 
that they had no true clergy among them ; not that they had not 
men who exercised the office of the ministry among them, for all 
who bring the accusation make mention of such,{ who were styled 


— 


* Leger, p. 206. Sims, p. 494. t Sims, Introduction, p. xxxix. 


t Thus Bossuet, Paris edition, 1747, Vol. iii. p.422. “ . . . Léger, un 
des barbes des Vaudois, (c'est ainsi qu’ils appelloient leurs pasteurs.” So also Inter- 
rogatoire des Vaudois, cited by Bossuet, ibid. p. 464—“ On y répéte sans cesse 
que les barbes alloient dans le monde, comme imitateurs de Jesus Christ et des 
apotres, et qu’ils avoient plus de puissance que les prétres de l’Eglise Romaine.” 
And Pyliedorf, cited by Bossuet, ibid. p. 465—“ Qu’ils recevoient trés-rarement de 
leurs maitres le baptéme et le corps de Jesus Christ, mais que tant les maftres que les 
simples croyans les alloient demander aux prétres.” And Claude Seyssel, cited by 
Allix, p. 239—“ Those whom they judge to be the best amongst them, they appoint 
to be their priests, to whom, upon all occasions, they have recourse, as to the vicars 
and successors of the apostles.” 


Vox. VII.—June, 1835. 40 
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sometimes barbes, sometimes masters, sometimes by the titles of the 
real clergy, such as priests, deacons, bishops,—but that these were, 
in point of fact,no better than laymen,* having never received valid 
ordination. And, notwithstanding all the ms of Dr. Allix and 
Mr. Sims, the charge remains unrefuted. Indeed, both these 


individuals appear to have confounded the form of episcopal — 


government with the episcopal succession of roars orders, and 
seem to have thought that they would establish the latter by 
ye the former. Thus Allix points to the fact of Leger, in 

553, exercising the office of moderator, or superintendant of their 
pastors, as a proof of their episcopacy ;+ whereas, as we have 
before seen, from 1630 their pretended orders were derived through 
the presbyterian congregations of France and Switzerland. In 
like manner, Mr. Sims, in corroboration of his position, tells us, 
“The Lollards became so numerous after the year 1389, that 
their preachers began, like bishops, to ordain priests.” Which 
is no more than Wesley, and Knox, and Calvin all did: and a 
man might as well set about to prove all the sects which have 
sprung from these persons staunch episcopalians, as attempt to 
establish the episcopal succession of apostolic orders among 
the Waldenses, by such pretences. The Waldensian historian, 
Leger, himself sets aside all the right which, even in appearance, 
might attach to the circumstance of their sometimes using the 
style of bishops. Speaking of the Romish clergy in the Vaudois 
country, he says, “ ‘There were even others who, retaining their 
titles and mitres, taught the truth freely to their parishioners, 
so that, as there were many priests of this description whom 
the barbes, or pastors, of the true protestants (bearing with their 
weakness ) embraced as brethren ; it hence arose that their pastors 
assumed, with equal readiness, the name of priests, of pastors, of 
barbes, and even of bishops.’§ And, by his reply to the accusa- 
tions of antagonists, respecting the want of a personal succession 
of bishops among the Welduen; so that their pastors were in 
fact no better than laymen, and could not be recognised as in- 





* Thus Alanus, (cited by Bossuet, vol. iii. p. 455,) in arguing against the errors 
of the Waldenses, sets himself to prove, “ Qu’on ne doit point precher sans mission ; 
qu'il faut obéir aux prelats, et non-seulement aux bons, mais encore aux mauvais ; que 
leur mauvaise vie ne leur fait pas perdre leur puissance; que c'est a l'ordre sacré 
quil faut attribuer le pouvoir de consacrer, et celui de lier et de delier, et non pas au 
mérite de la personne.”( Compare 26th Article of the Church of England.) “ Depuis 
peu,” observes Pyliedorf, cited by Bossuet, ibid. p. 457, “on a remarqué qu'un de 
ces hérétiques, pur Laique, a fait, selon sa pensée, le corps denotre Seigneur, et s’est 
communié lui-méme avec ses complices.”’ 


t Allix, p. 243. I Sims, p- 500. 
§ Leger, quoted by Sims, p. 491. One has often heard, that “ a rose, call it by 
any other name, will smell as sweet ;”’ but this is the first time any one has tried to 
persuade us, that “ any other plant, by being called a rose, becomes one.” It does 


not seem that this passage of Leger, if it bear at all upon the point for which it has 
been cited by Mr. Sims, can answer any other purpose. 
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vested with the apostolic commission, he completely sets the 
question to rest, by saying, that it would be ridiculous to ask for 
such a succession ;* for, “ since the Holy Scriptures declare that 
the true church is the same from the beginning of the world, and 
that all those who maintain the true faith that it teaches us are 

its legitimate children, the Vaudois, fe beyond contra- 

diction that they have always professed, and still profess, the 
same faith, are such without contradiction ; since the true succes- 

sion of the church is not merely a local or a personal succession, but 

that of faith and sound doctrine.+ 

As this inquiry is into a matter of fact, and not into a point 

of doctrine, it would be out of place to spend time in combating 

the moderator Leger’s position. It will be sufficient, en passant, 
to set against it the very opposite opinion of Dr. Jablonsky, whose 
name has been so frequently mentioned :-—“ It is very remarkable 
there is no doctrine or tenet of the Christian religion in which all 

Christians, in general, have, for the space of 1500 years, so 
unanimously agreed as in this of episcopacy. In all ages and 
times down from the apostles, and in all places through Europe, 

Asia, and Africa, wheresoever there were Christians there were 
likewise bishops; and even where Christians differed in other 
points of doctrine or custom, and made schisms and divisions in 
the church, yet did they all remain unanimous in this, in retain- 
ing their bishops.” t 

Among other meg to establish the episcopacy of the 

Waldenses, Mr. Sims has the following passage, pp. 491, 492, 
“ Reinerius the monk,” cited by Leger, says of the barbes, “ that 
they had always amongst them some chief pastor, endowed with 
the authority of a bishop, with two coadjutors, one of whom he 
called his eldest son, the other his younger ; and that, besides 
these, he had a third, who assisted him in the quality of deacon.” 
He adds, that “this bishop ordained other pastors, by imposition 
of hands.” It is somewhat extraordinary that Mr. Sims should 
not have informed us, that Leger cited this passage for the sole 
purpose of denying the truth of it, according to the marginal title, 
“ La fiction de Reinerius refutée.” His words are, “ Le Moine 
Reinerius, au livre qu’il a fait contre les Vaudois, nous donne 
certainement une merveilleuse description de la charge, et des 
meeurs de ces barbes, assurant particulierement weft avoient 
toujours entr’eux quelque principal Pasteur, &c.;” and then 
follows the passage given above, with the addition that the bishop 
not only ordained other pastors by imposition of hands, but also 


SS —— - . - ee 


> ry . . . . 
‘“* That person would certainly expose himself to contempt who wished to 


persuade any poor people that they are not of the race of Adam because they are 
unable to make it appear by a constant succession from father to son that they are his 
descendants. — Leger, cited by Sims, p. 483. + Ibid. 


+ Jablonsky’s Reflections, in Archbishop Sharpe's Life, Vol. ii. p. 187. 
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“es deposoit a son plaisir avec autant d'autorité que le pape 
méme.” Leger remarks upon the passage, “ Avec des semblables 
Jictions et chimeres, ce Reinerius eit fort souhaité de preoccuper les 
esprits des hommes, mais en vain; Puisqu’il est evident par les 
choses que nous venons de remarquer dans [ancienne discipline 
des Vaudois, gue /a vocation de tous leurs pasteurs, et la maniere 
@exercer leur charge etoit toute autre.” He then alleges three 
reasons to shew the utter groundlessness of Reiner’s assertion ; 
the second reason is—“ 2. De plus nous trouvons que nul de ces 
pasleurs ne pouvoit du tout rien entreprendre de la moindre conse- 
nee sans le consentement et conseil de ses freres et compagnons 
‘euvre.” Hethen says, that the object of Reiner’s account was 
“ pour tacher de faire croire au monde qu’ils fussent en quelque 
fagon imitateurs des ceremonies de Rome ;” and adds, “ néan- 
moins, je suis bien assuré que toutes les histowres, toutes les 
chroniques, et toutes les auvres qu’ils ont laissé aprés eux, convain- 
quent absolument, et tout a fait, du contraire.”—Leger, p. 199. 
it is not a little remarkable that this volume, appealed to in sup- 
port of the episcopacy of the Waldenses, should have in its very 
title-page a representation of a Vaudois trampling on a mitre and 
crozier, while another is as busily engaged with a cardinal’s hat 
and the pope’s triple crown. hat could shew more clearly that 
these good people in their zeal had failed to distinguish between 
uses and abuses? In the account which Leger gives, extracted 
from De Thou, of the opinions of Peter Waldo, a chief leader, 
and generally supposed to be the founder of the sect, he is stated 
to have believed “ que les ordres du presbytere, n’etovent que la 
marque dela Béte d Apocalypse.” Certainly Dr. Allix and Mr. 
Sims, in their endeavours to make out the Waldenses to be “ both 
almost and altogether such as” we are, have referred us to strange 
authorities to establish their position. 
But to return to the matter of fact. As in the case of the 
church of Denmark, which derives its orders from Bugenhagen, 
a Lutheran superintendant of Wittemburg, it would be pre- 


posterous, from the mere fact of its observing an episcopal form of 


government, to attempt to prove that it has retained the episcopal 
succession of apostolic orders, when not only is it contradicted by 
history, but their own writers laugh at all idea of any advantage 
in such succession.* So does it indeed seem preposterous to 
endeavour to convince the world of the true episcopacy of the 
Waldenses, when their own writers lay no claim to any succession, 
except as regards purity of faith, and account for the circumstance 
of some of their pastors having been occasionally called bishops, 
in the manner cited above. 

But, though the manner in which the Waldensian writers them- 


* Munter, Hist. Reform, Dau. 
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ON THE EPISCOPACY OF THE HHRRNHUTERS. G53 


selves treat the distinction of episcopacy, and the doctrine of a 
personal succession, destroys all reasonable belief of their having 
preserved such a succession, and therefore makes it to the highest 
degree improbable that Stephen of Austria was really a bishop, 
still it is just eae that he was, because we are told that 
occasionally bishops of the Romish church came over to their 
party ; a it is just possible that he may have been one of the 
persons so circumstanced. Upon this bare eee and upon 
a string of possibilities, each as bare as the first, will the claim of 
the Herrnhuters to the possession of genuine orders at length be 
found to rest. 

I. It is possible that an (supposing him to be a real 
character,) who is represented as being a pastor of a denomination 
of Christians, who, while sound in most other respects, had erred 
from catholic doctrine on the subject of episcopacy, and con- 
sidered regard to the episcopal distinction a “ weakness,” which 
it required an exercise of Christian charity to overlook, and who 
rested their claim to apostolic succession in their adherence to a 
pure faith, disregarding the personal succession by bishops, was, 
notwithstanding, himself really invested with episcopal or apos- 
tolic orders. 

II. It is possible that the ‘Taborites, who spent their fortunes 
and shed their blood to procure a pure church, and who deemed 
the exclusive claim of bishops to the power of ordination to be 
unsanctioned by divine precept or apostolic authority, did, out of 
regard to the opinions of those maintainers of corruption, whom 
they had been opposing, desire at er om hands this un- 
sanctioned distinction, and lay the foundation of their (as they 
intended) primitive church, in a departure from (what they 
deemed) primitive simplicity. 

III. It is possible, that men, who, out of fear of these same 
corrupters of Christianity, (the fear having an opposite tendency,) 
were afraid, or ashamed, to lay claim to the episcopal distinction, 
should have been careful to com preserved the essence of that 
distinction, the name of which they were ashamed to avow ; and 
that, when they united with the presbyterians, so as to become 
one body with them, should have prevailed with their new allies 
to adopt and preserve it likewise. 

IV. [tis possible that the Herrnhuters, who, in 1730 and 1733, 
sanctioned and used lay-ordinations, and, as long as they made 
use of a general elder over their whole sect, (i. e. till 1741,) en- 
trusted that office to one or other of these lay-ordained persons, 
should, in 1735, have sought and obtained successive episcopacy. 

V. It is possible that a sect, whose histories are full of the most 
glaring inconsistencies and contradictions, who are so lax in their 
notions of orders as to call a man ordained by a bishop who 

-merely signs his letters of orders, and who admit to the ministry, 
without re-ordination, any who have been set apart for it, any 
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how, by any other sect, should always have been careful to trans- 
mit their episcopacy by imposition of hands. 

When these possibilities shall be turned into probabilities, and 
the probabilities amount to a reasonable certainty, then, and not 
till then, will the episcopal character claimed by the Herrnhuters, 
or Moravians, deserve the grave consideration of the church. 
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FROM THE PARISIAN BREVIARY. 


eo 


ON THE FESTIVAL OF THE HOLY INNOCENTS. 


THERE is perhaps no subject on which our church holds up more 
conspicuously her pure gospel light than in that sacred, and indeed, 1 
may say, that most cheering and exulting consolation which she 
has shed upon the grave of infants ; having, after the example of her 
blessed Lord, taken them up into her arms, and declared them 
regenerate, and born anew, and therefore, as such, in dying 
undoubtedly saved. And it is very much to be observed, how every 
distinct source and subject of Christian encouragement has been 
embodied on some saint’s-day, so as to bring the lesson more pointedly 
and strongly to our notice. Thus the Innocents’ Day is one in our 
Christian year, at the thought of which, before and after, many 
a parent may derive consolation; and the watchful pastor may have 


one of those opportunities which are ever remembered in times of 


visitation—an opportunity of inculcating some lesson of heavenly- 
mindedness and comfort to the afflicted ; or of instilling into others, in 
a more palpable and striking way, that child-like humility which is 
the best ornament of a Christian. 

Something of this kind might be remarked in each of the saints’- 
days, and thus each scripture truth comes forth in its turn through our 
sacred year— 

Till “ all their lights combine, 


And the configurations of their Glory,” 
And these “ make up some Christian's destiny.” 


A combination, I say, of their lights, for to teach any one doctrine of 
scripture to the manifest exclusion of others, either in practice or in 
preaching, were, in effect, to teach falsehood, and not truth. 

The effect which a right observance of these festivals of our church 
might produce is forcibly brought to one’s mind by the manner 
in which they are calculated in the Breviary Service to instil these 
practical lessons of piety. ‘The numerous texts and the gospel lectures, 
which are as the foundation, and the ancient precepts of early 
writers, and the hymns and collects, built upon the same, tend 
to render cach one of these days in itself a beautiful and impressive 


homily. 
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AD OFFICIUM NOCTURNUM. 


Invitatory.—Christ taking up little children into his arms, and blessing them,—Mark x. 


Hymn. 


Thus the type of Him to come, 
Restorer of lost Israel, 

Moses 'scaped the tyrant fell, 
Guarded by th’ Invisible. 


Little flowers of martyrdom, 
Whom the ruthless sword has torn, 
On the threshold of the morn, 
Rosebuds by the whirlwind shorn ! 


Jesu, born of Virgin's womb, 
Father, Spirit, One and Three, 
Sing we glory unto Thee, 

Sing we everlastingly. * 


All regardless of their doom, 
‘Neath the altar where they lay, 
With their palm and chaplets gay, 
Little simple ones they ly, 


Tyrant, what avails their tomb ? 
He shall ‘scape the bloody blade, 
Which hath many childless made, 
Infant born of mother maid, 


( The first Nocturn is here omitted. It corresponds with the other Nocturns, in containing 
the Antiphones, Lectios, and the Responsories, the Lectios being taken from the second 
Chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. ) 


IN II. NOCTURN,. 


Ant. Herod, when he saw that he was mocked of the wise men, was exceeding wroth.— 
Matt. ii. 

Ant. The wicked man travaileth with pain; a dreadful sound is in his ears.—Job xv. 

Ant. For he stretcheth out his hand against God, and strengtheneth himself against the 
Almighty.—Job xvi. 

Ant. Behold, he travaileth with mischief; he hath conceived sorrow, and brought forth 
ungodliness.—Psalm vii. 


SERMON OF POPE LEO, 
LECTIO IV. 


Herod, upon hearing that the King of the Jews was born, and suspecting that it was a 
successor to himself, becomes alarmed, and, dissembling with a plea of worship and respect, 
devises the destruction of Him who is the Author of life and salvation. How happy had it 
been for him had he followed the example of the wise men, and had indeed turned to religion 
that which was nothing else but a purpose of deceit. When the wise men had now returned 
to their country, and Jesus, by the Divine admonition, was taken into Egypt, the mad- 
ness of Herod, whose plans were now frustrated, breaks forth into violence. He commands 
all the infants at Bethlehem to be slain ; and, knowing not the child who was the object 
of his fears, he directs his fury against all who were of that age as to be liable to his suspicion. 
But those whom a wicked king puts out of the world, Christ sets in heaven. 

r. The king, in a furious mind, commanded his men of war not to spare.* Thus was there 
killing of children and slaying of infants, 

v. Herod slew all the children that were in Bethlehem, and in all the coasts thereof, 
from two years old and under, according to the time which he had diligently inquired of the 
wise men.* Thus was there killing of children and slaying of infants. —2 v. ; Matt. ii. 


ee ——— — a 


* The original is as follows :— 


Salvete, flores martyrum, 
In lucis ipso limine 

Quos sxvus ensis messuit, 
Ceu turbo nascentes rosas. 


Inter cowvi sanguinis 
Fluenta, solus integer 
Ferrum quod orbabat nurus 
Partus fefellit Virginis. 


Vos prima Christi victima, Sic dira regis impii 

Grex immolatorum tener, Edicta quondam fugerat, 
Aram sub ipsam simplices Christi Sensem preferens, 
Palma et coronis luditis. Moses receptor civium. 


Qui natus es de Virgine 
Jesu, tibi sit gloria, 

Cum Patre, cumque Spiritu, 
In sempiterna secula ! 


Quid proficit tantum nefas ? 
Quid crimen Herodem juvat ? 
Unus tot inter funera, 
Impune Christus tollitur. 
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DEVOTIONAL, 


LECTIO Vv. 


What folly is this, ye men of Judea, being asked where Christ should be born, ye answer 
with truth, in Bethlehem of Judea. Ye are able to point out the place of his nativity from the 
testimony of Scripture. Ye know that the time is come by the testimony of earth and 
heaven ; and yet, when the wrath of Herod breaks forth to destroy, your mr are hardened, 
so that ye believe not. More happy, therefore, were those infants in their ignorance, when 
the persecution destroyed them, than ye in your knowledge whom he turned to consult in his 
troubles. His kingdom ye were unwilling to receive, though ye could point out the city of 
his birth. They could die for Him whom they were as yet sasble to acknowledge. Christ, 
therefore, that no age should be without the wonders of his mercy, could in silence employ 
the power of the word before the tongue could speak ; and, as if He already were saying unto 
them —* Suffer the little children to come unto me, for of such is the ree of heaven,” — 
with a new glory he crowned these infants, and consecrated them, at his own birth, as first- 
fruits to himself; that we might thence learn that no human being is incapable of a divine 
sacrament, since even that age was rendered meet for the glory of martyrdom. 

r. Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy the Prophet, saying, *In Rama 
was there a voice heard, lamentation, and weeping, and great mourning, Rachel weeping 
for her children, and would not be comforted because they are not. 

v. They called upon the Lord that he would hear the blood that cried unto him, and 
remember the wicked slaughter of harmless infants.* In Rama was there a voice, &c.— 
Matt. ii. ; 2 Mace. iii. 


LECTIO VI. 


It is infaney which Christ loves ; and this was the state which he put on both in spirit and 
in body also. It is infancy which Christ loves, for it is this which is the mistress of 
humility, the rule of innocence, the express form of meekness. It is infancy which Christ 
loves—it is to this state that he would conform the characters of manhood ; it is to this that 
he would bring back the spirit of old age ; it is to this, his own lowly example, that he first 


— those whom he would raise to his own eternal kingdom. It is to this conformit 
and resemblance to the character of little children that we are invited, my dearly haleved, 


by the mystery of this day's celebration. And the same lesson of humility is implied by the 
adoration paid to our Saviour as an infant by the wise men. Thus did he consecrate to him- 
self, by martyrdom, those who came into being at the period of his birth; and shewed of 
what nature that glory was which he was preparing for those who would imitate his 
example, so that those who were born with him at Bethlehem, from being joined with him 
in age, might be made the partakers of his sufferings also. 

r. Thus saith the Lord, Refrain thy voice from weeping, and thine eyes from tears: * thy 
children shall come again to their own border. 

v. The Lamb shall lead them, and shall wipe away all tears from their eyes. 

r. Thy children shall come again, &c.—Jer. xxxi,; Rev. vii. 





IN Ill, NOCTURN. 


Ant. Suffer little children to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven,— 
Matt. xix. 

Ant. These were redeemed from among men, being the first-fruits to God and to the 
Lamb. They are without fault before the throne of God.—Rev. xiv. 

Ant. These have not defiled their garments, and they shall walk with me in white ; for 
they are worthy.—Rev. iii. 

v. The Lord knoweth the days of the godly. 

r. And their inheritance shall endure for ever.—Psalm xxxvii. 


» 
» -- 


From the Sacred Gospel according to St. Matthew. 
LecTio vi. Chap. ii. 


Then Herod, when he saw that he was mocked of the wise men, was exceeding wroth, 
and sent forth, and slew all the children that were in Bethlehem, and in all the coasts 
thereof, from two years old and under, according to the time which he had diligently 
inquired of the wise men. Et reliqua. 


Homily of S.J. Chrysostom, 


Little cause had Herod for anger ; well — he have restrained himself and feared, per- 
ceiving that he was endeavouring in a matter beyond his power. But a mind that is once 
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vitiated by a depraved will, and now incurably diseased, is little capable of restraint ; nor does 
it yield to those great remedies which God, in his mercy, sets before it. Consider him, 
therefore, as he earnestly presses forward to commit fresh evils, to add crime te crime, and, 
maddening in his course, through all impediments rushing headlong, as it were, to a precipice. 
For tormented, as it were by an evil spirit, by his own passions, vexation, and wrath, 
and envy, he is checked by no reason, but vents his rage even against nature herself. And the 
wrath which he conceives against the wise men for having deceived him, he turns against 
these little innocents, committing a crime in Palestine not unlike that which Pharaoh had 
perpetrated in Egypt. 

r. O Jerusalem, rejoice for thy children,* for they shall be gathered together, and shall 
bless the Lord. 

v. My sheep shall never perish ; and no man is able to pluck them out of my hand." For 
they shall be gathered &c.—Tobit xiii, ; John x. 


LECTIO VIII. 


Most cruel Herod, what plea of reason hadst thou for this thy exceeding wrath at being 
mocked by the wise men? Didst thou not perceive that this birth was of Divine appoint- 
ment? Didst thou not call before thee the chief priests and assemble the scribes? And did 
they not bring forward with them the testimony of that prophet who had foretold these 
things long before 2? Didst thou not understand this accordance of events with ancient 
predictions? Did not this zeal of even Gentiles make thee ashamed ? Had Truth no power 
to command thy respect ? Could not these events induce thee to perceive that these cireum- 
stances were not to be attributed to the agency of the wise men, who had frustrated thy pur- 
ose, but to the over-ruling of that Divine Power which wisely ordereth all things for good ? 
sut if the wise men deceived thee, why should this be visited on innocent children ! 

r. I will joy in my people,* and the voice of weeping shall be no more heard, nor the voice 
of crying. 

v. There shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any 
more pain.® And the voice of weeping shall be no more heard, &c.—Isaiah Ixv. ; Rev. xxi. 


LECTIO IX. 


Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy the Prophet, saying, In Rama was 
there a voice heard, lamentation, and weeping, and great mourning, Rachel weeping for her 
children, and would not be comforted because they are not. O wonderful result and 
consequence! for when the hearer is filled with horror at the description of this cruel 
slaughter, the Evangelist adds the consolation by shewing that these things did not happen 
from the Almighty’s want of means to prevent them, nor from his not foreseeing their 
accomplishment ; but they were circumstances which he both knew beforehand and had fore- 
told by his Prophet. Be not, therefore, disturbed nor dismayed at such things, but rather 
behold in them his unspeakable providence, which is most clearly discernible both in those 
things which He himself worketh, and in those which he alloweth others to do. 

r. I will turn their mourning into joy, * and will comfort them, and will make them 
to rejoice from their sorrow. 

v. And I will give them of the fountain of the water of life freely.—Jer. xxxi. ; Rev. xxi. 


~_—— 


AT THE LAUDS. 


Ant. Arise, O Zion, pour out thine heart like water before the face of the Lord.—Lam. ii. 

Ant. When they had determined to slay the babes of the saints, one child being cast forth 
and saved, reproved them.— Wisdom xviii. 

Ant, They leaped like lambs, praising thee, O Lord, who hadst delivered them.— 
Wisdom xix. 

Ant. They magnified, with one accord, thy hand that fought for them. For wisdom 
ae the mouti of the dumb, and made the tongues of them that cannot speak eloquent.— 
Wisdom x. 

Ant, Everlasting joy is upon their heads; they shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow 
and sighing shall flee away.—Isaiah xxxv. Mie 


Capitulum. Wisdom iv. 


_ His grace and mercy is with his saints, and He hath respect unto his chosen. Thus the 
righteous that is dead shall condemn the ungodly which are living, and youth that is soon 
perfected the many years of the unrighteous. 


Vou, VIL—June, 1835. 4p 
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SACRED POETRY. 
Hymn. 

As the wolf, in fiérceness sore, Mourning mothers, — no more! 
Falls on lambs o'er fold and fence, Weep no more your pledges torn, 
Thus the tyrant, lost to sense, Little troop, in endless morn, 
Falls on harmless Innocence ; They attend the Virgin-born. 
And the cradles flow with gore-— Virgia-born, whom we adore, 
Giod of gods shall he withstand ? Father, Spirit, One and Three, 
One he seeks in murder’d band, Sing we glory unto Thee, 
One escapes his murderous hand. Sing we everlastingly ! * 


Ant. at the Benedictus. They serve him day and night in his temple ; they shall hunger 
no more, neither thirst any more. The Lamb which 1s in the midst of the throne shall lead 
them unto living fountains of water.—Reyv. vu. 


The Collect. 


Ant. O God, whom the innocent martyrs did, as on this day, proclaim and confess, not by 
their speech, but by their deaths, mortify all vices in us, that our lives also may confess thut 
faith which our tongues express, through Jesus Christ, thy only Son our Lord, who liveth 
and reigneth with Thee in the unity of the same Spirit, world without end. Amen. 








ee _ — —————— —_ 


© Hymnus. 


Molles in agnos ceu lupus Matres querelis parcite ; 

Amens tyrannus irruit, Quid rapta fletis pignora ? 

Et destinat promiscua Agnum salutis obsidem, 

In strage Christum perdere. Denso sequuntur agmine, 

Cun redundant sanguine, Qui natus es de Virgine, 

Sed in Deum frustra fugit, Jesu, tibi sit gloria, 

Unam petit tot mortibus, Cum Patre, cumque Spiritu, : 
Mortes tot unus effugit. In sempiterna secula! : | 


These Hymns, which are given in the note, are taken from Prudentius’s Hymn on the 
Epiphany. The Hymns in the Roman Breviary for this day are taken from the same source, 
although the rest of the service, excepting the Collect, is different. The structure of the 
service, i.e. comprising the three Lessons for each Nocturn &c., is the same in both 
Breviaries, excepting that the Responsories in the Roman are not responding verses from the 
Old and New Testaments, but only from one place continuously, But the substance of the 
Lectios and the authors from which they are taken is, on this day, entirely different in the 
Roman Breviary. 





SACRED POETRY. 


EXCERPTA ECCLESIASTICA. 
ST. BARNABAS, — THURSDAY, JUNE II. 


“‘ The things which are impossible with man are possible with God.” 
Luke xviii. 27. 


Tue faith that builds its strength on worlds unseen 
Seeks not th’ unstable aid of time and sense 
Her limbs to brace, her wavering steps to fence = 
With a fallacious vigour; firm, serene, % 
On heav’n-pledged hopes her arms are taught to lean. 





SACRED PORTRY. 


The* worldling, frail of heart, makes fair pretence 
Of duteous zeal and boastful innocence ; 
Yet sees the Light of Life, and grieved departs. 
Not so, blest Joses,—he the tranquil arts, 
The goodly scenes of home, undoubting leaves ; 
His stedfast heart no secret murmur grieves. 
Nought can his eyes save that bright vision see, 
Where his ris’n Lord the loving warning speaks- 
‘* Wouldst thou heav’n’s riches gain ?—sell all, and follow me.” 


8ST. PETER, ——~ MONDAY, JUNE 29. 


« Erravi cum Petro, sed non flevi cum Petro.” — Last words of Bp. Gardiner. 





Wuen Simon with the chosen band 
Heard the deep woe of coming doom, 

** Watch!” was the thrice-enjoined command, 
“Ye know not when the hour shall come.” 


When Simon in the judgment-hall 
Belied his boast in Nature’s fears, 

He thrice pronounced his woful fall, 
Then wept his sin in bitter tears. 


Christian, oft-warned, fly sin’s offence, 
Nor wilful dare Heav’n’s grace abuse, 
Lest, dead to Simon’s penitence, 
His thrice-sealed pardon thou mayst lose 


THE PRAYER-BOOK.,. 


“The care of discipline is love.”—Wisdom. 


Love, from whatever earthly cave he springs, 


(That spell of something heavenly dwelling round 


Some form or home endeared,) when he hath found 
Meet entrance, he will shake his odorous wings, 
And throw a charm o’er thousand meaner things, 
Through whatsoe’er at first he sweetly wound 
Into the soul; in spells associate bound 
He lives, and o’er them his own radiance flings. 
Then why should not the peace of holier worth 
Love those mute forms which cherish’d first her birth, 
And strengthen’d ’gainst the withering blasts of earth? 
Nor wonder that a soul, which gladsome lies 
Bound in the wreath of ancient Liturgies, 
Should that her chain beyond all freedom prize. 


° Mark xX. 
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SACRED POETRY. 


CHURCH PSALMODY AND VILLAGE MUSIC. 


“ All my fresh springs shall be in thee.”—Psalms. 


Nor is it not thy praise, church of our love, 

That thou hast sent into each little nook 

Of rural quiet golden sunbeams, shook 
From off the wing of thine own David’s Dove, 
And turn’d those melodies which nearest prove 

To heart of man, into a sacred book, 

Key to the soul’s best avenues, a brook 
Which leads into Religion’s secret grove. 

If these straw roofs and ivied cots among 
There play a gleam of song, ’tis no wild fire, 
But strings, though broken, of a heaven-taught lyre, 

Thus when the cloud of sweetness roll’d along 
Fills the melodious dome, blest sounds inspire 

Each cloistral nook, vocal with sacred song. 





tyra Apostolica. 


Vvotev O', we Oi) Cnpdv tyw wodtpor wi maupas, 
NO. XXV. 
1—SAMUEL. 


Tnov chosen Judge of Israel’s race, 
Grown grey in holy toil, 

Whose lips are truth’s own dwelling-place, 
Whose hands no bribe can soil, 

And is it thus the tribes of Gop 

Spurn thy meek rule and gifted rod ? 


Yet where are Dathan’s cursed crew? 
And where Abiram’s seed ? 

Must Heaven its fires of wrath renew? 
Must earth repeat her deed, 

And from the nations sweep away, 

Who scorn the Prophet’s gentle sway ' 


But no—the flames of holy zcal 
Sad pity’s tears assuage ; 
Over his kindling eyes there steal 
Tears for Gon’s heritage, 
While for the rebel tribes flow forth 
The prayer that stems Jehovali’s wrath. 


O mother of our sinful land, 
By kings and saints of yore 
Called to Britannia’s savage strand 
From Syria’s distant shore, ' 
And do thy wayward children rage 
'Gainst the meek sceptre of thine age 
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And must each shrine of simple state, 
In purer days devote 
‘To holy names yet consecrate 
Where holy voices float, 
In dust beneath their feet be trod 
Who make the people’s voice a god? 


Then be it—of thy sons the while 
Be but the love more warm, 
Nor theirs to court the people’s smile, 
Nor to the age conform. 
So for our land their prayers may rise, 
And Gop accept, when men despise. 


2.-M ARTHA. 


Curist’s lot true-hearted Martha shares, 
As though the thrall of sin, 

‘The sin that vaunts its sacred cares, 
Yet loves their dust and din. 


The Gospel creed, a sword of strife, 
Meek hands alone may rear, 
And ever zeal begins its life 
In silent thought and fear. 


Ye, who would weed the vineyard’s soil, 
Treasure the lesson given, 

Lest in the judgment-books ye toil 
For Satan, not for Heaven. 


—_————— -——. 


3.—ST. PAUL. 


“| fear, lest, when I come, | shall not find you such as I would, and that 
| shall be found unto you such as ye would not.” 


| pREAMED that, with a passionate complaint, 
I wished me born amid Gop’s deeds of might; 
And envied those who saw the presence bright 
Of gifted Prophet and strong-hearted Saint, 
Whom my heart loves, and fancy strives to paint. 
{ turned, when straight a stranger met my sight, 
Came as my guest, and did awhile unite 
His lot with mine, and lived without restraint. 
Courteous he was and grave,—so meck in mien, 
It seemed untrue, or told a purpose weak ; 
Yet in the mood, he could with aptness speak, 
Or with stern force, or show of feelings keen, 
Marking deep craft, methought, or hidden pride. 
Then came a voice—* St. Paul is at thy side!” 


t—JAMES AND JOHN, 
Two brothers freely cast their lot 
With David’s royal Son ; 
The cost of conquest counting not, 
They deem the battle won. 
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Brothers in heart, they hope to gain 
An undivided joy, 

That man may one with man remain, 
As boy was one with boy. 


Christ heard; and willed that James should fall 
First prey of Satan’s rage ; 

John linger out his fellows all, 
And die in bloodless age. 


Now they join hands once more above 
Before the Conqueror’s throne : 

Thus Gop grants prayer ; but in his love 
Makes times and ways his own. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


LETTERS ON THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. 
NO. XII. 


AuGUSTINE was the founder of the Monastic System in Africa; a 
system which, with all its dangers, (and none could be more sensible 
of these than he was,) has undoubtedly some especial place in the 
providential conduct of our dispensation. Even viewed as a mere 
human addition to the peculiarly apostolical institutions, it has as fair 
a claim on us for a respectful treatment as the traditionary usages of 
the Rechabites had upon the Jews, which are implicitly countenanced 
in the reward divinely accorded to the filial piety which occasioned 
them. ‘To say that it may be abused, is only what may be objected 
with equal force against many Protestant doctrines (such as justifica- 
tion by faith), which are true and important nevertheless. But even 
if it be convicted of superstition, fanaticism, and the other charges 
brought against it by ultra-Protestants, still any how it must be ac- 
knowledged to be, not a simple self-originated error, but merely a 
corruption of what is in itself good—the result of a misunderstanding of 
primitive faith and strictness, nothing more. <A reader indeed may 
instantly ask what is the force of merely and nothing more; as if a 
corruption were not an evil great enough in itself. But let me ask 
him in turn, cou/d our present system, in which we glory so much, by 
any possibility be corrupted into monasticism? is there any sort of 
tendency towards—rather, are not all our tendencies from—such a 
result? If so, it is plain the religious temper of these times is not 
like that of the primitive church, the existing liability to certain de- 
generacies being a sort of index of certain tempers respectively. 
Clearly, then, whether or not monasticism is right, we at least are 
wrong, as differing in mind and spirit from the first ages of Christianity. 
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I confess I regard the monastic life as holding a real place in the 
dispensation of the gospel, at least providentially. To say there is 
nothing about it in Scripture, even were it true, is about as sensible as 
to say there is nothing about deans and chapters, rich rectors, bishops 
in parliament; nothing ( much more) about the lawfulness of com- 
merce, the rights of man, &c, Certainly it is as accordant with 
Scripture that a Christian should live in prayer and fasting, poverty 
and almsgiving, as that he should pe all his best days in making 
money, gain a patent of peerage, and found a family, It is not more 
culpable, in the nature of things, for a given individual to take a vow 
of celibacy, than to take a vow in marriage; though of course it is 
as sinful in a father to force a daughter into a convent as it is to force 
her to a marriage she dislikes, and as inexpedient to take a monastic 
vow hastily, as to marry before one has come to years of discretion. 
And if people lift up their hands and eyes and cry out this is Popery, 
I beg to ask them in which of the Articles monasticism is condemned ? 
and, since I do not force them to agree with me, I claim that liberty 
of “private judgment’ in indifferentials which 1 accord to them. I 
beg to remind them that St. Paul, as far as the letter of his epistle 
goes, does prefer and recommend celibacy; and, if they explain his 
language otherwise, I hope in very charity they will explain away 
mine too, and, instead of censuring it, maintain that it does hot mean 
what it seems to mean, any more than St. Paul’s, that I have reserva- 
tions, exceptions, limitations, provisos, &ec. &c., which, as in St. Paul’s 
case, turn my “ yea, yea,” into “ nay, nay.”’ 

One great purpose answered by monastic institutions in the primi- 
tive times was the maintenance of the truth, at times and places in 
which the Church had let it slip from her. Under such sad cireum- 
stances, the spouse of Christ “ fled into the wilderness, where she hath 
a place prepared of God.” Thus in that noxious Arian “ flood”’ 
which “ the serpent cast out after the woman,” 


When withering blasts of error swept the sky, 

And Love's last flower seemed fain to droop and die, 
How sweet, how lone the ray benign 
On sheltered nooks of Palestine! 

Then to his early home did Love repair 

And cheered his sickening heart with his own native air. 


Had the non-jurors thrown themselves into and perpetuated such 
collegiate bodies as 1 speak of, (based on their religious, not on their 
mere political principles) to oppose Hoadley and the rest, it is a ques- 
tion whether the Church of our day would be in the weak and vacil- 
lating state in which she finds herself. We know not what is coming ; 
but, if so great a misery is in store for us as the Socinianizing of our 
hierarchy, let us be prepared what to do by at once the success and 
the failure of the generations before us, 

Augustine’s monasteries indeed were not meant for this purpose. 
They were intended as the refuge of Christian piety and a 
when the increasing spread of religion made the church more secular. 
And we may confidently pronounce that such provisions, in one shape 
or other, will always be attempted by the more serious and anxious 
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part of the community, whenever Christianity is generally professed, 
In Protestant countries, where monastic orders are unknown, men run 
into separatism with this object. Methodism has carried off into its 
own exceptionable discipline many a sincere and zealous Christian, 
whose heart needed what he found not in the Establishment. This 
defect in the appointments of the latter is the less excusable, because 
(I believe) there is no preemunire attached to the formation of such a 
subsidiary system as I am speaking of, That the formation of it 
requires the most wary judgment, profound insight into human nature 
and Christian truth, and extensive knowledge of history, need scarcely 
be said; but there is no reason why the English Church should not 
from among its members supply these requisites. 

On Augustine’s coming to Hippo, Valerius, his bishop, gave him a 
garden belonging to the Church to build a monastery upon; and 
shortly afterwards we find him thanking Aurelius, Bishop of Carthage, 
for bestowing an estate either on the brotherhood of Hippo or of 
Thagasta. Soon after we hear of monasteries at Carthage, and other 
places, besides two additional ones at Hippo. Others branched off 
from his own society, which he took care to make also a school of the 
Church. It became an object with the African Churches to obtain 
clergy from his monastery. Possidius, his pupil and friend, mentions 
as many,as ten bishops out of his own acquaintances, who had been 
supplied from the school of Augustine. 

The following extracts serve to shew the good sense and discretion 
with which he proceeded. In his general directions to the religious, 
or men of holy resolve, he says :— 


Subdue the flesh with fasting and abstinence, as far as health allows...... Those who 
are not equal to it, in consequence of previous habits, may be treated more in- 
dulgently ; nor should this annoy or seem unfair to those whom a different mode of 
living has made stronger. If any persons who have been used to luxuries join a mo- 
nastery, and are allowed in matters of diet, clothing, bedding, and the like, which 
others are blessed with too much strength to need, the latter, who have not these in- 
dulgencies, should bear in mind how great a sacrifice these others have made in giving 


up their place in society, though unable to equal the spareness of those who happen 
to have stronger constitutions. 


Some among the brethren had taken up a notion that they were not 
to labour for their livelihood, but to depend upon the contributions of 
the pious. At the desire of Aurelius, he wrote at a later date a treatise 
against this mistake, from which the following is an extract :— 


The enemy, O servants of God, has dispersed up and down the provinces a number 
of pretenders in the dress of the religious, sent nowhere, fixed, settled nowhere. 
Some of them offer for sale the relics of martyrs, if they be not counterfeit ; others 
cry up their fringes and phylacteries; others pretend they have heard of their 
parents or relatives being in this or that part of the world, and are going to them ; 
and all of them beg, nay, demand, what will make their poverty gainful and their 
feigned sanctity precious. Meanwhile, the detection of their evil practices or extra- 
vagancies reflect discredit upon the general name of monasticism which is common to 
you and to them, and which in its right sense is so good and holy, that we desire, in 
Christ’s behalf, that it may spread in Africa as it flourishes elsewhere. Do you not 
feel indignant at this abuse ?......Shew the world then that the life of leisure you 
have adopted is no pretence of laziness, but a resolve of seeking the kingdom of God 
through the narrow way......1 am binding on your shoulders no heavy burdens which 
I will not touch with my own finger...... I solemnly protest to you, that as far as my 
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own comfort goes, I had much rather labour with my bands a certain part of each 
day, as prescribed in well regulated monasteries, and have the rest of my time free 
for reading and praying, or studying divinity, than have to endure my present most 
troublesome annoyances with the secular business of others, whether in the way of 
deciding causes or composing quarrels ; not to mention my other endless ecclesiastical 
cares, which no one perhaps would believe who has not had experience of them. 


Elsewhere he says— 


However great the pains I take in the conduct of my house, yet I am but a man, 
and live with men; nor do I dare pretend that it is better than the ark of Noah, 
where one turned out reprobate among the eight who were in it, or than the com- 
pany of the Lord Christ himself, in which eleven true men had to endure a traitor 
and a thief as their twelfth ; or, again, than the heavenly mansions whence the angels 
fell. I must plainly confess, and as solemnly as I can, that since I embraced the 
monastic life, some of the worst men I ever knew were those who lapsed in the prac- 
tice of it, as pretty nearly the best have been those who have followed it up duly. 
Indeed, the words of the Apocalypse here find their fulfilment : “ he that is righteous, 
let him be righteous still; and he that is filthy, let him be filthy still." However, 
on the whole, as we have some dross to sadden us, so we have much that is beautiful 
to comfort us. Do not then, because of the lees, be disgusted with the oilpress, 
which furnishes the Lord's storehouse with a more brilliant oil. 


In the following extract he speaks in the same sober and well- 
judging tone :— 


In a monastery there are extraordinary men, holy, continuing daily in hymns, 
prayers, praises, in reading, in manual labour for a livelihood, without covetousness, 
using in moderation and love the offerings of their brethren, not taking to them- 
selves more than their portion, loving, sustaining one another. So much for the fair 
side; at the same time, a man who enters such a society without some insight into 
what goes on indoors,..... hoping that he will have nothing more to annoy him, no 
one to bear with ; perhaps comes across some unworthy brethren, who could not be 
found to be such had they never been admitted, and who must be borne with at first 
for the chance of their mending, nor, indeed, can easily be ejected without a fair 
trial. He finds this evil, I say, and becomes so impatient that he himself is least to 
be borne of all.......hus from irritation at the troublesomeness of a few, he fails 
to persevere in his vow, abandons the Holy Resolve, and so commits a sin, When he 
has got into the world again, he turns slanderer, and tells about the society only so 
much, as (he maintains) was past bearing, and sometimes is really true as far as it 
goes. But what is really evil ought to be considered tolerable, when it is the condi- 
tion of good...... He goes on to dissuade others from entering, since he could not per- 
severe himself. 


Again :— 


Most of those who offer themselves for the monastic life are slaves or freedmen, 
who have been, or are to be, set free by their masters for this object ; or countrymen, 
labourers, or artizans, and whose happiness certainly it is to have been brought up 
hardily. Not toadmit such persons would be a grievous error ; for many such have 
proved themselves truly great and exemplary men, according to the text, “ God hath 
chosen the weak things of the world,” &c. This consideration accordingly weighs so 
much with religious minds, that such men gain admittance without any. trial of the 
reality of their conversion; while it is as yet uncertain whether the resolve to be 
God's servants has influenced them, or the dislike of poverty and labour, and the 
desire of food and clothing without trouble, and of consideration from those who 
hitherto have despised and illtreated them. 


Many years had not passed, before Valerius, feeling the infirmities 
of age, appointed Augustine his co-adjutor in the see of Hippo, and 
in this way secured his succeeding him on bis death; an object which 
he had much at heart, but which he feared might be frustrated by 
Augustine’s being called to the government of some other church. 
Vou. VIT.—June, 1835. 44 
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This elevation necessarily produced some change in his habits, He 
left his monastery, as being too secluded to suit with an office which 
especially obliges its holder to the duties of hospitality ; and he formed 
a religious or rather a clerical society in the see house. This society 
consisted chiefly of presbyters, deacons, and sub-deacons, who gave 
up all personal property, and were supported upon a common fund. 
He himself strictly conformed to the rule he imposed on others. Far 


from appropriating to any private purpose any portion of his ecclesias- 
tical income, he placed the whole charge of it in the hands of his 
clergy, who took by turns the yearly management of it, he being 
auditor of their accounts. He never indulged himself in house or 
land, considering the property of the see no more his own than his 
private possessions, which he had formerly given up. He employed 
it, in one way or other, directly or indirectly, as strictly the property of 
the poor, ignorant, and sinful. The cautious spirit in which he thus 
severed himself from the world may be understood from the following 
extract of his work on Holy Virginity. 


I do not send thee, pure and pious heart, who has tutored thyself in angelic habits, 
to the publicans and sinners, to learn humility, though even they enter into heaven 
before the proud; for it were a slight to thy spotlessness to be sent to them for pat- 
terns. I send thee to the King of Heaven himself, the Creator, who became a 
creature, who was faircr than the children of men, yet was for their sakes without 
comeliness in their sight; who is Lord of angels, yet became a servant to mortal 
men. Surely it was not sin; it was love itself which made him humble, that love 
which envieth not, is not puffed up, seeketh not her own......Go seek Him, to learn 
how meek He is and lowly in heart. He is not one who from the burden of iniquity 
dare not lift up his eyes to heaven; He was brought down from heaven by the very 
burden of his love. I send thee not to her who washed her Lord’s feet with her 
tears, seeking pardon of grievous sins, but to Him who, while he has pardoned all 
sin, yet washed his own servants’ feet. I know the dignity of virginity, so I do not 
put before thee the self-condemning publican, but I do dread in thee the Pharisee 
boasting his services. I would not have thee in her condition whose sins were par- 
doned, “ for she loved much ;” yet I fear for thee, lest deeming thou hast but a little 
to be forgiven, thou shouldest love little. 

I repeat it, I fear anxiously for thee, lest by boasting thou wilt follow the Lamb 
whithersoever he goeth, thou shouldest become swollen with a pride which goes not 
the narrow way. It is salutary, virgin soul, that while thou art a virgin, and ever 
bearing in mind thy birth and regeneration, yet thou shouldest be fruitful in the fear 
of the Lord and the spirit of salvation. Fear, indeed, does not exist in love, but 
* perfect love casteth out fear ;” but scripture means the fear of men, not of God; 
the fear of temporal ills, not of future judgment. “ Be not highminded, but fear.” 
1 ove of God's goodness, fear of his severity, will both keep thee from pride ; fear is 
thine for very love’s sake, lest thou offend the loving Saviour whom thou lovest...... 
What members of the holy church should more desire to be encompassed by the 
Holy Spirit than those who profess virginal holiness? but can he take up his abode 
where his place is not? for what is the place of his rest except the humble and con- 
trite spirit which trembleth at His word? Whatever be thy uprightness, piety, purity, 
holiness, chastity, yet after all thou art on earth; and is it not a humbling text to 
hear that “ warfare is ever to man upon earth ?.... Thus, beloved, I have said what 
1 could concerning sanctity and humility which preserves it. But surely those three 
holy children who were kept in a cool retreat amid the very flame by Him whom 
they loved with a burning heart, will teach you best the union of the two graces in 
the words of their song: ‘ O ye holy and humble men of heart, bless ye the Lord, 
praise Him and magnify Him for ever.”’ 


This treatise is addressed to women as well as men; religious sister- 
hoods being as much demanded in the model of a perfect Church by 
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Christian charity, as monastic fraternities by zeal. 1 know not any 
more distressing development of the cruel spirit of ultra-Protestantism, 
than the determined, bitter, and scoffing temper with which it has set 
itself against institutions which give dignity and independence to the 
position of women in society. As matters stand, marriage is the sole 
shelter which a defenceless portion of the community has against the 
rude world ;—whereas foundations for single females, under proper 
precautions, at once hold out protection to those who avail themselves 
of them, and give consideration to the single state itself, thus saving 
numbers from the temptation of throwing themselves rashly away upon 
unworthy objects, transgressing their sense of propriety, and embitter- 
ing their future life. 

I will make but one extract more, froma letter written by Augustine 


and Alypius, to a mother who had allowed her daughter the perusal 
of a book infected with Pelagianism :— 


It was a great satisfaction to us, lady honourable for Christian works, deservedly 
revered daughter, that your letter found us together at Hippo, and able to convey our 
joint gratulations at the news of your welfare, and lovingly assure you of ours, which 
we trust is dear to you. For we are sure you understand the debt of religious love 
we owe you, and the care we have for you in the sight of God and man......So fully, 
indeed, has our ministry been blessed in your family by our Saviour’s grace and pity, 
that, in spite of secular prospects, the holy Demetrias surrendered herself to the love 
of Him who is fairer than the children of men, and gives an abundant increase to the 
spirit through the incorruptness of the flesh. Yet this fruit of our exhortations had 
been unknown to us, had not the believing and noble virgin herself avowed, after our 
departure, that the Holy Resolve, that great gift of God which he plants and waters 
by his servants, Himself giving the increase, had been the produce of our husbandry, 
as your own letters most happily and authentically informed us. 

This giving us some plea for a more anxious care of you, yet we do not for an instant 
conceive of you as if you would force us to shelter ourselves under the apostle’s com- 
mand to preach out as well as in season ; for we know well you will never think it out of 
season to hear from us a caution against false doctrine. Thus you accepted with gra- 
titude our former admonition in the letter to which we now reply, saying, “ I am full 
of thanks for your pious advice, bidding me deny my ears to these men who corrupt 
our holy faith with their perverse writings.” 

Your following words, in which you say that “ you and your humble house are far 
removed from such men; so strictly following the Catholic faith as never to have de- 
viated, nay, never even to have been betrayed for a moment into any heresy, not only 
mortal, but even venial,” gives us still greater ground for speaking to you concerning 
those who are trying to corrupt you, though you be as yet uninjured....How can 
we forbear, in the case of those we love so dearly, after reading a treatise which some 
one has written to the holy Demetrias, or which came to yourself, ( you shall tell us 
which, in your reply,) from which that virgin of Christ may learn (if allowed to do 
80) that her virginal sanctity and all her spiritual graces are her own work ; and, as a 
perfection of her blessedness may be taught (if I may say the words) to be ungrateful 
to her God? So it is; these are the words, ‘‘ you are possessed of what is a sufficient 
ground for your being preferred to others ; spiritual riches, which none but yourself 
can provide for you.” Forbid it, that a spouse of Christ should take pleasure in such 
words, who has a religious understanding of the innate poverty of the human heart, 
and therefore wears no ornaments but the gifts of her bridegroom!.....Who wasit 
that separated you from the mass of death and perdition which is in Adam? He 
surely who came to seek and to save that which was lost. When, then, a man hears 
the apostle ask, “ Who made thee to differ?” shall he answer, “‘ My religious will, 
my faith, my uprightness,” and not rather go on to hear what follows, “ What hast 
thou which thou hast not received 2?” 

We have that opinion of the Christian conduct and humility in which this pious 
maiden has been trained, as to feel assured, that on reading the words in question, it 
she read them, she sighed deeply, and humbly struck her breast, perhaps wept 
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and earnestly prayed the Lord, to whom she is dedicated, and by whom she is sancti- 
fied, that as the words were not hers, but another's, so her faith may not be of such 
a temper as to admit of the thought that she has what may give her title to glory 
in herself, not in the Lord. 

However, we had rather have your assurance that such really are her feelings. We 
know full well that you and all yours are, and ever have been, worshippers of the 
Trinity in Unity. But there are other heresies besides those relating to the object of 
our faith. Such is that which has been the subject of this letter, a most fatal one, on 
which, perhaps, we have said more than is sufficient to a judgment so faithful and 
conscientious as yours is. 


These extracts may serve the purpose of giving us an insight into 
the spirit in which Augustine spread the sacred flame which he had 
caught from the pattern of St. Antony. 


KNON'S REMAINS. 


Str,—Having lately been engaged in the perusal of the “ Remains 
of Alexander Knox, Esq.,’’ [send you a few observations thereupon, 
for which, if you consider them likely to be of use, I have no doubt 
you will find a place in your Magazine. 

It cannot be necessary to remind any orthodox Christian, that the 
fundamental doctrines of our religion are ‘“ Justification by Faith,” 
and “ Sanctification by the Holy Spirit.” On the latter of these doc- 
trines the observations of Mr. Knox are, in my judgment, as sound and 
correct as they are consolatory and delightful. On the former, I am 
persuaded, he greatly erred; and, as his writings cannot, I think, 
fail to become popular, and to be very generally read, [ fear many an 
inconsiderate reader may be led into the same errors. It is in the 
hope of contributing, in some small measure, to avert this danger, 
that I offer the following remarks :— 

In the first place, | observe that Mr. Knox understood the verb 
Atcaww in a moral, rather than a forensic sense. He states that God’s 


justifying a sinner, means making him just, by “implanting a root o 


righteousness in his heart.” And he maintains that, when the 11th 
article of our church explains our Justification to mean our being 
accounted righteous before God, this “ reputative idea” is to be under- 
stood “ subordinately to a moral justification.” This view he defends, 
by observing that we are said, in the article, to be “ justified by 
faith,” and that “faith is a root of righteousness,’’ Now, every sound 
divine—I should think every man of common sense—will agree with 
Mr. Knox in maintaining that the infinite wisdom of God must account 
all things and persons to be precisely what they are; and that, con- 
sequently, no one is “ accounted righteous before God,’ unless he 
really is so. Hence the “ reputative idea,” expressed in the article, 
must undoubtedly be understood subordinately to a real and positive 
righteousness, But then arises the question :—What is the nature of 
the righteousness, and, hence, of the justification of which the article 
speaks, and of which so much has been said by St. Paul? Is it moral 
or legal? Most assuredly the latter. Morally righteous, in strict 
propriety of speech, we can never be; for it is to be remembered 
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that, to entitle a man to be called morally righteous, be must not 
merely attain to a state of sinless perfection, but he must ever have 
been in such a state. No one, surely, can be morally righteous, unless 
he is innocent; and no one can he. innocent, who has ever sinned, 
But though we cannot be moral/y righteous, legally we may be: that 
is, we may be acquitted, or absolved of our offence es, and treated as 
if we were morally righteous. This is the justification of which scrip- 
ture and the article speak. It is opposed, not to guilt or depravity, 
but to condemnation. “ Who,” says St. Paul, “ shall lay anything to 
the charge of God's elect? It is God that justifieth. Who is he that 
condemneth 2?” Justification, then, is the same with pardon or absolu- 
tion; and it is only to be obtained by faith in Christ: that is, by 
trust and reliance on the satisfaction for sin which He made, by His 
death upon the cross. On the head of His only begotten son, God 
“laid the iniquity of us all;’’ just as (typically of this great trans- 
action) the sins of the Israelites were laid on the head of the scape 
goat. He “ made Him to be sin for us, who knew no sin; that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in Him.”’ Christ “ bore our 
sins, in His own body, on the tree.” He took them upon Himself, 
and underwent the punishment they deserved, This great doctrine, 
on which all our hopes are founded, was plainly alluded to by all the 
sacrificial rites of the law, and is expressly stated almost every 
page of the gospel, I will here quote only a single text, which is 
quite sufficient for my present purpose :—“ That He might be just, 
and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus,” If to justify means 
only to “ implant a root of righteousness in the heart,” what Injustice 
could there be in doing this for one who does not belie in Jesus? 
Nay, what injustice could there have been in doing this, even if the 
Son of God had never been incarnate? The injustice which, as 
the text implies, would have attached to the justification of sinners, 
if Christ had not died for them, would have consisted, not in changing 
their moral condition, but in pardoning their sins, without providing 
any sufficient means of vindwating the law, of which sin is the trans- 
gression. And now let me say afew words on Mr. Knox's argument, 
that justification must be moral, because we are justified by faith, and 
faith is “a root of (moral) righteousness.” ‘lo put this argument 
into a syllogistic form, 

We are justified by faith ; 

We are made morally righteous by faith ; 

Therefore, to be justified, is to be made morally righteous ! 
As well might it be argued, 

Godliness hath the promise of the life that now is; 

Godliness hath the promise of the life that is to come; 

Therefore, the promise of the life that now is, is the promise 

of the life that is to come ! 

Faith,’ says Burnet, (on the 11th article) “in the New Testament, 
stands generally for the complex of Christianity, in opposition to the 
law, which stands as generally for the complex x of the whole Mosaical 
dispensation. So that the faith of Christ is equivalent to this, the 
gospel of Christ; because C hristianity is a foederal religion, founded, 
on God's part, ou the promises that He has made to us, and on the 
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rules He has set us; and on our part, on our believing that revelation, 
our trusting to those promises, and our setting ourselves to follow 


those rules. The believing this revelation, and that great article of 


it, of Christ’s being the Son of God, and the true Messias that came to 
reveal his Father's will, and to offer Himself up to be the sacrifice 
of this new covenant, is often represented as the great and only con- 
dition of the covenant on our part; but still this faith must receive 
the whole gospel, the precepts as well as the promises of it, and 
receive Christ as a prophet to teach, and a king to rule, as well as a 
priest to save us.’ Faith, then, justifies us, or obtains our pardon, 
by receiving Christ as a priest, and making application to ourselves 
of the expiatory sacrifice He offered for sin. And faith, too, inasmuch 
as it receives Christ, as a prophet to teach, and a king to rule, is the 
root of such a degree of moral righteousness, as, with the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, fallen man can arrive at. But, yet, justification, and 
the attainment of this moral righteousness, are totally distinct and 
different. 

Mr. Knox elsewhere expresses a conviction that “ doctrinal faith,” 
or “ reliance on the death of Christ, as ensuring everlasting salvation 
to the possessors of such — must prove prejudicial to growth 
in grace. He says, (vol. il. p. 334,) “© Few” (who are attached to 
doctrinal faith) “ have escaped an idea of rivalship between the work 
wrought for them and the work wrought én them, or have been 
able wholly to conquer the fear of depreciating the former by sutler- 
ing themselves to rejoice in the latter. Hence, high spiritual attain- 
ments have been an object of jealousy rather than ambition.” How 
this should be, I confess myself utterly unable to conceive. What is 
the salvation which we believe reliance on the death of Christ will 
ensure? Jt consists in a two-fold deliverance—deliverance from the 
punishment of our sins, and trom their power. We trust that, by 
reliance on the death of Christ, we shall be delivered from the punish- 
ment of our sins, in consideration of the atonement which He offered 
on the cross, and from their power, by the influence of the Holy 
Spirit ; which, by restoring us to the favour of God, Christ likewise 
obtained for us. ‘To Christ, then, we feel ourselves indebted, as much 
for our sanctification as for our pardon. Why, then, should there be 
any rivalry between the work which Christ wrought for us, on the 
cross, and the work which He performs in us, by the operation of 
his Holy Spirit? Why should the most highly sanctified feel ungrate- 
ful for their pardon, or those to whom most has been forgiven be 
careless to “ grow in grace?’’ I have only to add that, if I have 
misapprehended Mr, Knox, I lament my dulness, and shall be very 
thankful for correction. But, in the me: utime, as | think it probable 
that many others may have taken the same view of his opinions as I 
have done, I venture to request the publication of the above remarks. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, FIDELts.* 


* This letter deserves the consideration of those who adopt Mr. Knox's views. 
The Editor has only just seen a volume of Mr. Knox’s Remains, and cannot speak 
too highly of the only part he has been able to read, the two admirable Letters to 
Mr. Parker, on Mysticism.— En. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


RE-ORDINATION. 


Sir,—In your April number, p. 426, your correspondent II. K. states, 
that “with regard to any’’ ministers “ who had received presbyterian 
orders in the confusion of the Great Rebellion,” “the method em- 
ployed by Archbishop Bramhall’ was, not to cause them to “ undergo 
a new ordination, but to admit them into the ministry of the church by 
a conditional ordination, as we do in the baptism of those of whom it 
is uncertain whether they are baptized or no. 

No authority is cited for this statement, which, however, is 7 
derived from Dr. Nichols’s Introduction to his “ Defence of the Church 
of England,” p. 112, where the statement occurs almost word for 
word as given by II. K., with a reference to “ Bishop Bramhall’s Life 
before his works.” 

Now, it is remarkable that the authority to which reference is thus 
given does not justify the statement in support of which it is referred 
to. On the contrary, the narrative gives us to understand, that the 
archbishop ordained the persons in question, “ as the law of this church 
requireth,” therefore not conditionally; but that subsequently he 
introduced into his letters of orders’’ a remark that -‘he did not 
annihilate the former orders of the individual, if he had any, nor deter- 
mine on their validity or invalidity.” Dr. Nichols seems to identify 
the form of ordination with the subsequent letters of orders. 

To make this matter clear, and to vindicate the primate from the 
suspicion of deviating from the prescript forms of the church, perhaps 
you will allow space for the narrative on which Dr, Nichols’s state- 
ment rests; the rather, because the circumstances are curious in them- 
selves, and there are probably many, even of your clerical readers, 
to whom the volume is not easily accessible. It may be noticed, in 
passing, that the author of “ the Life” of the Primate was John Vesey, 
at that time, 1677, Bishop of Limerick, and afterwards Archbishop of 
Tuam. 

‘** I shall give but one instance (but it is a memorable one) of his Grace’s prudence 
in turning the edge of the most popular objection of that time against conformity. 
When the benefices were called at the visitation, several appeared and exhibited only 
such titles as they had received from the late powers. He told them they were no 
legal titles, but in regard he heard well of them, he was willing to make such to them 
by institution and induction, which they humbly acknowledged, and entreated his 
Lordship so to do. But desiring to see their letters of orders, some had no other but 
their certificates of ordination by some presbyterian classes, which, he told them, did 
not qualify them for any prefermentinthe church. Whereupon, the question imme- 
diately arose, Are we not ministers of the Gospel? ‘To which his Grace answered, 
that that was not the question ; at Jeast he desired, for peace sake, of which he hoped 
they were ministers too, that that might not be the question for that time. ‘I 
dispute not,’ said he, ‘ the value of your ordination, nor those acts you have exercised 
by virtue of it; what you are, or might do here when there was no law, or in other 
churches abroad. But we are now to consider ourselves as a national church, limited 

by law, which, among other things, takes chief care to prescribe about ordination ; 
and I do not know how you could recover the means of the church if any should 
refuse to pay you your tithes, if you are not ordained as the law of this church 
requireth ; and I am desirous that she may have your lahours, and you such portions 
of her revenue as shall be allotted you in a legal and assured way.’ By this means, 
he gained such as were learned and sober, and for the rest it was not much matter. 
bute. 86.08 Just as I was about to close up this particular, I received full assurance 
of all I offered in it, which, for the reader's sake, I thought fit to add, being the very 
words which his Grace caused to be inserted into the letters of one Mr. Edward Pare 
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kinson, whom he ordained at that time, and from whom I had them by my reverend 
brother and neighbour the Lord Bishop of Killalow :—‘ Non annihilantes priores 
ordines (si quos habuit) nec validitatem aut invaliditatem eorum determinantes, 
multo minus omnes ordines sacros ecclesiarum forensecarum condemnantes, quos 
proprio judici relinquimus; sed solummodo supplentes, quicquid prius defuit 
per canones ecclesia Anglicane requisitum, et providentes paci ecclesia, ut schis- 
matis tollatur occasio, et conscientiis fidelium satisfiat, nec ullo modo dubitent 
de ejus ordinatione, aut actus suos presbyteriales tanquam invalidos aversentur : in 
cujus rei testimonium.,’ ” 

If your correspondent II. K., or any other of your readers, can 
supply better evidence for Dr, Nichols’s statement, I request the favour 
of its being communicated. Ifnot, the foregoing recital of Dr. Nichols’s 
alleged authority will serve, I trust, to give a more correct view of 
Archbishop Bramhall’s real proceeding, and acquit him of having in 
any way altered the prescript form of ordaining ministers, whereas, 
he appears to have conducted the ordination strictly “as the law of 
the church requireth,”’ L am, Sir, your very faithful servant, A. 

April 14th, 1835. 


ON THE LOCALITIES OF HOREB, MOUNT SINAI,& MIDIAN, 
IN CONNEXION WITH THE HYPOTHESIS OF THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN MITZRAIM AND 
EGYPT. 

Sir,-—In my lately published work, “ Origines Biblice ; or, Researches 
in Primeval History,” the hypothesis is advanced, that the Mitzraim 
of Scripture formed no portion of the Hgypt (properly so called) of 
profane history, but was a distinct and separate kingdom, lying to. the 
eastward of the Isthmus of Suez; which, in the course of time, and in 
accordance with the prophecies by which its destruction had been pre- 
dicted, became “ utterly waste and desolate,” and ultimately lost its 
separate existence, being merged in its powerful and more fortunate 
neighbour, 

In the notice given of that work in the number of the British Maga- 
zine for July, 1834, (vol. vi. p. G9,) it is observed, that, as regards 
this hypothesis, “ matter is offered which entitles it to claim attention :” 
I trust, therefore, that 1 shall not be trespassing improperly upon the 
pages of that Magazine if 1 submit for the consideration of its readers 
the following suggestions, in accordance with that hypothesis, concern- 
ing the positions of Horeb, Mount Sinai, and the country of Midian, 
and a few, also, of the stations of the Israelites’ “journeys in the 
wilderness,’ subsequently to their miraculous passage of the Red 
Sea. 

In doing so, I shall not attempt to enter into any explanation or 
defence of the opinions advanced by me, that Mitzraim was dis- 
tinct from Egypt; that the Yam Suph, or Red Sea, which was crossed 
by the Israelites, was the Gulf of Akaba, and not the Gulf of Suez; 
and, that “the journeys in the wilderness’’ took place to the eastward 
of the former gulf, within what is now designated the Great Arabian 
Desert ;—for the arguments in support of all which positions I must 
refer to my Origines Biblice;—but I shall proceed at once to the 


consideration, of the particular localities of Horeb, Mount Sinai, and 
Midian. 
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The two former places, so memorable in the history of God’s chosen 
ple, are usually considered to be situate within the peninsula 
formed at the head of the Arabian Gulf, or Red Sea of modern geo- 
graphers, by the two gulfs of Suez and Akaba, to which (as 1 conceive 
erroneously,) has been appropriated the distinctive appellation of “ the 
Peninsula of Mount Sinai.’’ According to my hypothesis, however, 
in which the Gulf of Akaba is regarded to be the Yam Suph, or Red 
Sea of Scripture, Horeb and Mount Sinai must necessarily have been 
situate to the eastward of that sea ; and they are, consequently, to be 
sought for not within the limits of that peninsula, but in the direction 
of the Arabian Desert. 

Further, according to the received opinion, Midian, the country of 
Jethro, into which Moses fled out of Mitzraim, is likewise placed 
within the Peninsula (so called) of Mount Sinai, and is considered to 
be totally distinct from that country which derived its name from 
Midian, the son of Abraham by Keturah, who was sent, together with 
his brethren, “ eastward, unto the cas¢ country.”* Li my views, how- 
ever, be correct, the Midian of Jethro will be a portion only of 
the parent country of Midian; and there will no longer remain any 
necessity for that most improbable supposition, that the same 
historian, Moses, should have recorded the existence, at the same time, 
of two countries of precisely the same name,t without adverting to the 
fact of their being different countries, or making the slightest distinction 
between them. 

Upon my hypothesis, then, the country of Jethro will have been 
situate (and probably at a considerable distance,) to the eastward, or 
rather to the north-eastward of the head of the Gulf of Akaba, It 
results, therefore, from this position of that country, that when Moses 
led the flock of his father-in-law “to the back side’ —or rather the 
west, “WIN—of the desert, aud came to the mountain of God, in 
Horeb,” ¢ he would have gone in the direction (westward) towards 
Mitzraim. Hence, when the inspired legislator of the Israelites sub- 
sequently left Midian, and “ returned to the land of Mitzraim,’’§ 
whilst, at the same time, Aaron received the Divine command to “ go 
into the wilderness to meet Moses,’’|| it is perfectly natural and in- 
telligible that the brothers should have met “in the mount of God,’ — 
at that very same spot, in the direct road between the two countries, 
to which Moses had previously wandered. We have thus the means. 
of removing a difficulty which has startled some commentators, 
namely, the improbability (not to say the impossibility) that Aaron 
should have been able to meet with his brother without supernatural 
aid; to account for which, they have considered it requisite to 
suppose that he was guided by an angel, 

In the subjoined sketch of the coasts of the upper portion of the 
Arabian Gulf, or Red Sea of modern geographers, are shewn the two 
lread-gulfs of that sea; namely, the Gulf of Suez, and the Gulf of 
Akaba ; the former, agreeably to the opinion usually entertained, and 
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© Gen. xxv. 6. t+ Exod. ii. 15,and Numb. xxxi. ]—12. 


$ Exod. iii. |. § Exod. iv. 20. | Exod. iv. 27. 
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the latter, according to my hypothesis, being the Yam Suph, or Red 


Sea, of Scripture, which was crossed by the Israelites.* 
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On this sketch is marked the commencement of the route of the 
Israelites, in accordance with each of the hypotheses above-mentioned, 
and it will thereby be perceived, that if the Gulf of Suez be regarded 
as the subject of the miraculous passage, a circuitous direction must 
be given to the line of march, in order to explain how, a short 
time after having crossed the sea, “they removed from Elim, and en- 
camped [again] by the Red Sea.” + On the assumption, however, 
that it was the Gulf of Akaba which was crossed by the Israelites, it 
will be evident that it was not on account of any deflection in the line 
of march, but from a bend in the coastline itself, that they were again 
brought to the sea-shore, whilst fleeing (as they may well be conceived 
to have done) in a direct line away from Mitzraim. 

Upon this latter assumption also, there will be no difficulty in 
establishing the position of the wilderness of Shur,t “ which is before 
Mitzraim, as thou goest toward Assyria,’’§ to have been to the north- 
eastward of the extremity of the Gulf of Akaba ; whilst the localities 
of Marah and Elim may also be approximately determined, as lying 
between that point and the subsequent encampment by the sea. 

When the Israelites had thus again reached the Red Sea, the im- 
mediate intentions of the Almighty with respect to their route, would 








* The outline of the above sketch is taken from the map of Egypt in Mr. John 
Arrowsmith’s Zondon Atlas, recently published,in which the Gulph of Akaba is laid 
down upon the authority of Riippell. 

t Numb. xxxiii. 10. 

} Exod, xv. 22. Or of Etham, (Numb. xxxiii. 8.) If any value could be 
attached to the mere coincidence of names, the fact of the existence of a Wady Ithem 
at the north of Akaba (see Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, p. 511) might be im- 
yortant. 

§ Gen. xxv. 18, | Exod. xv. 28,27; Numb. xxxiii. 9. 
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appear to have been accomplished, since we learn, that “ God led 
them not through the way of the land of the Philistines, althoagh that 
was near;* for God said, Lest peradventure the people repent when 
they see war, and they return to Mitzraim; but God led the people 
about through the way of the wilderness of the Red Sea ;’+ and the 
journey from thence by the way of Horeb and Mount Sinai as far as 
Kadesh, on the confines of the promised land, would have been in 
almost a direct line ; for it is evident, from many portions of Scripture, 
(see especially Exod, xxiii. 20—23; xxxiii. 1,2; Numb. x. 29; 
xiii. J, 2, 30,) that the people, but for their own unwillingness to 
enter Canaan, might have “ gone up at once to possess it.” Nor was 
it, indeed, until after their refusal to do so, that the Almighty uttered 
the denunciation, “ Because all those men which have seen my glory, 
and my miracles, which I did in Mitzraim and in the wilderness, have 
tempted me now these ten times, and have not hearkened to my voice, 
surely they shall not see the land which | sware unto their fathers ;""} 
and they were commanded again to “turn and get them into the 
wilderness by the way of the Red Sea,’’§ when, and not before, their 
wanderings properly commenced, 

It is not now my intention to proceed further in tracing the 
«journeys in the wilderness,’ but I hope to have, ere long, an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. In the mean time, I will venture to express my 
sincere belief that what 1 have advanced will in no respect be found 
to disagree with the particulars of the sacred narrative, but that, on the 
contrary, it will aid in its elucidation, and tend to the removal of many 
difficulties which have attended the commonly received interpretation 
of it. 1 am, Sir, your very obedient Servant, 

Cuaries T. Bee. 

London, \4th April, 1835. 


ON BAPTISM. 


Mr, Eviror,—Your correspondent “D. I. E.,” in (I think) your 
February number, will be pleased to hear that the plan proposed by a 
former correspondent, relating to the administration of baptism, and 
generally adopted by himself, has been successfully pursued in other 
parishes where the population far exceeds that of his own, 

In my own parish, which contains between 1500 and 1600 souls, 
my plan is to hold a public baptism every sixth Sunday, after the second 
morning lesson ; and as the ceremony occupies about twenty minutes, 
the lecture which is appropriate to the occasion is confined to about 








-* At the period of the Exodus, the Philistines (or Caphtorims) appear to have 
obtained forcible possession of the southern portion of Canaan, “ from Sihor, which 
is before Mitzraim, even unto the borders of Ekron northward;” (Josh. xiii. 3; 
Deut. ii. 23;) whence it would have been impossible for the Israelites to go ap 
straight out of Mitzraim into the promised land without at once passing into the terri- 
tories of that warlike people, 


t Exod. xiii. 17, 18. ¢ Numb. xiv. 22, 23. § Numb. xiv. 25. 
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the saine space of time, by which arrangement, the congregation is not 
detained beyond the usual hour. I am happy to say that I have 
reason to believe the plan is becoming popular in the parish, and it 
certainly does afford the best possible opportunity for bringing forward 
and explaining the Divine rite, as well as, I hope, for increasing the 
solemnity of the service, and leading people of all classes to reflect on 
its importance. 

I have lately proposed, through the District Committee with which 
I am connected, the printing of the “ Form of Baptism’’ in a large type, 
which may be put into the hands of the sponsors at the font, and 
secure a greater attention being paid to the service than we now gene- 
rally witness. 

I beg to remain, Mr. Editor, your obedient servant, R. V. 
March 24th, 1835. 





COMMUNION WITH THE CHURCH OF ROME, 


Mr. Epiror,—lI not only “ forgive’ ALpHa forcalling in question one 
of my positions, but thank him for giving me the opportunity of 
explaining it. 

All I meant by breaking off from the communion of Rome was, that 
the church of England did, at the Reformation, reject, as ALPHA ex- 
presses it, the usurped supremacy of the Bishop of Rome. As this 
supremacy is a point of the Romish faith, to reject it was to break off 
from that communion; and the object of my former letter was to shew 
that, on such separation, one of the churches only could lay claim to 
the name catholic, and that the modern notion of a number of churches 
who do not communicate with each other being all catholic, merely 
because they have true orders, was wholly unknown to the primitive 
church, 

I am sorry to be obliged completely to dissent from ALPHA where 
he says that the Romanist’s “ defective celebration of the eucharist 
will not warrant us in refusing to communicate with them when we 
are in those countries where the authorized pastors adhere to the 
Roman communion.” It appears to me, that since our Lord instituted 
a sacrament, which consists in his disciples receiving bread and the 
cup consecrated into his body and blood, any church which declares 
the reception of one species sufficient, and gives but one, decatholicizes 
herself, and therefore renders communion with her a schismatical act. 
I say this even on the supposition that there is a valid consecration in 
the Roman communion, though this I consider another modern error. 
The primitive doctrine was, that the invocation and descent of the 
Holy Ghost was necessary to consecration, and that his influence is 
not vouchsafed for this purpose save in the one communion of the 
“ catholic and apostolic church.” 


A Scottisu Catuouic Priest. 
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WANT OF CHURCH ROOM, 


Sir,—The attention of your readers has been forcibly called to the 
scarcity of churches. Notwithstanding the number which have been 
built within the few last years, it is manifest that certain parts in the 
vicinity of London are still miserably destitute ; and, in a former 
number, your correspondent “ Clericus’’ states, that Liverpool is com- 
paratively well off in respect of church room, and yet there is not 
accommodation for one-sixth of the inhabitants. 

Cannot some method be devised by which this lamentable deficiency 
may be forced upon the notice of the public? “ The Incorporated 
Society for Promoting the Enlargement, Building, and Repairing of 
Churches and Chapels” has great claims upon the members of the 
establishment, but how meagre is the support it obtains. The list of 
subscribers mentions many liberal donations, but, I believe, there are 
not three hundred annual subscribers to the Parent Society, and the 
district committees are few in number, ‘There must, I hope, be many 
who, though their means may not allow them to contribute largely, 
would willingly give their yearly subscription, ifthe claims of the society 
were only made more prominent. Attempts should be made to form 
district committees in every diocese, and surely such attempts would 
not be altogether in vain. Well-known friends to the church, and 
those who are already members of the society, might be applied to and 
requested to advance its interests in their respective neighbourhoods, 
and, if necessary, circulars might be prepared for their use. 

And is not a Church-building Society of another kind wanted—one 
that could give assistance in cases in which the Incorporated Society 
cannot aid? There are places so poor that the inhabitants, however 
willing they may be, cannot of themselves raise a sum sufficient to 
entitle them to assistance from the Incorporated Society, 

If the members of the church will not give their money to promote 
the cause of religion, they have good reason to fear that a curse will 
cleave to their riches, Your gold and silver is cankered; and the 
rust of them shall be a witness against you, and shall eat your flesh as 
it were fire. Ye have heaped treasure together for the last days,’’— 
James, v.3. Let them make tothemselves friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness by retrenching their supertluities to relieve the spiritual 
wants of those who are growing up in ignorance of their Maker, and 
who are perishing for lack of knowledge. If they who will not give 
liberally according to their means, in such a cause as this, should here- 
after be stripped of their worldly possessions by those who have been 
without religious instruction, they will read their sin in their punish- 
ment. It behoves Christians to follow the example of Him, ‘‘ who, 
though he was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, that we through 
_his poverty might be rich,’’ (2 Cor. viii.9.) May these considera- 
tions influence the mind of S.C. 


——_—————— ee + SS 


CHURCH BUILDING. 


sin, — Dr. Chalmers, who, T think, knows more, and has written 
better on the ecclesiastical state of great towns than most people, 
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maintains the absolute necessity of forming such an establishment as 
may, “ by a sufficient multiplication of parishes, pervade the whole 
mass of society; and argues that by such means alone can the 
established churches of the united kingdom be preserved. “ Let each 
family,” he says, “ be provided with a church so near that they may 
enjoy the stated ministrations of a clergyman; and each clergyman 
provided with a territory so moderate, that by his week-day move- 
ments he may ply the attentions of Christianity and kindness, with 
frequent reiterations, upon all the families.” 

lor the effecting of this a scheme has been commenced in Glasgow 
for building 20 new parochial churches, to hold 1000 people, at 
a cost of 2000/7. pounds for each church ; investing 2000/. in proper 
securities for an endowment. The plan is, to build four churches in 
each year, and thus complete the whole number in five years, and to 
assign a district of 83000 souls to each church. ‘The whole cost being 
estimated at 80,000/., it is hoped that 400 persons might be found to 
subscribe 200/., payable in five instalments of 40/. a year. The hope 
is rather sanguine, but is grounded on the following calculations :—I1 
the city and suburbs of Glasgow there are 40,000 heads of families, 
4000 of whom are thought capable of affording 200/.; and of the 4000 
capables, it is thought that one-tenth, or 400, might be found wi/ling to 
subscribe 200/.;—22,100/. has been subscribed, and the scheme is 
going on. Could not something of the same sort be attempted in 
London, and other great towns? Of the thousands, and tens of 
thousands, that are sent abroad to convert Hindoos, and Caffres, and 
South-Sea Islanders, and negroes, could not some be kept to convert 
our heathens at home? Ought not the children to be fed first, and 
the aliens afterwards? With respect to the necessity of economy in 
church building, and attraction in preachers, you seem, by your inter- 
jJectional notes, to sigh at the expression of my opinions on the subject ; 
and I do not mean that I would not make churches as handsome as 
my means would afford, but that I had rather have plain brick 
churches than none at all; and still further than this, I would rather 
have four plain brick churches than one decorated stone one. As for 
attractive preachers, the people now will not go to church to a man 
whom they cannot hear, or whom they cannot understand when they 
do hear him.* ‘They ought to go, no doubt, to say their prayers, but 
they are entitled to an intelligible exposition of the word of God. 
When the old woman told Crabbe, the poet, that she really could not 
go to his church, because she could not hear a word he said, he gave 
her half-a-crown, and said she was quite right to go where she could 
hear; and, whether right or wrong, people will go to the chapel if they 
cannot hear or understand what the minister says to them in the 
church. Let us, therefore, build plenty of churches and schools, and 
put good and faithful ministers into them, and the great towns may 
still be Christianized, and “ sedition, privy conspiracy and rebellion, 
false doctrine, heresy and schism” be “ minished and brought low.” 
Your obedient servant, CLeRICcUS. 


See —— — a --- —_ 


® Does * Clericus” mean by attractive aman who can be heard and understood ? 
Would that attractive preaching, for which there is such a demand, fostered by too 
many clergy, meant nothing more !—Ep. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


BISHOPS’ FEES AND DONATIONS, 


Sir,—I perfectly agree with Mr. Clive, in wishing that some means 
may be adopted to reduce (as far as safety and fairness to all parties 
will allow) the expences attending consecration. 

At the same time | cannot avoid requesting that you will allow me 
to confirm your statement, that the bishop is, generally speaking, no 
gainer by the building of a new church, and to mention the liberality 
of some other officers to whom consecration fees are due. 


From Mr, Clive’s bill it appears, that in Lichfield and Coventry the 


Ga, &@ 

Fee due to the Bishop is . ‘ : 613 4 
Chancellor . 3.3 =0 

Registrar*® . ‘ ° ‘ - 16 & 4 

26 1 8 


Among the subscriptions which I last year obtained for the purpose 
of erecting a chapel in this parish, are the following :— 


The Bishop of Lichfield . . , ‘ £0 0 0 
Rev. Chancellor Law ‘ , ; ° . ore 
The Registrar, Mr. Mott ; : - 0900 
65 0 0 

26 1 8 

Balance in favour of the Chapel . 38 18 4 





I remain, yours truly, 


W. RiLanp Beprorp. 
Sutton Coldfield, April 14th, 1835. 


BISHOPS’ FEES. 


Sir,—“ In order that your readers, and the friends of the church, 
may not be led to suppose that so enormous an abuse,’ as that 
461, 18s. 6d, should be universally charged “ for the consecration of 
a chapel-of-ease and church-yard,’ I beg to inform you that the 
charges for consecrating, conveying, &c. &c. a piece of land, as 
an addition to a church-yard, in the extremity of the diocese of 
St. David’s, came to 14/. 4s. Had there not been a confirmation 
in the neighbourhood, the bishop would have had to travel, to and fro, 
- 116 miles for this purpose. I am, Sir, yours most respectfully, 
MILES, 

March, 1835. 


— a -— —— ++ eC ee 





* This is not a fee, but payment in part for work done.—Ep. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


OMISSIONS IN PRAYER BOOKS. 


Sir,—Before taking my family to church on Ash-Wednesday, I 
looked over some Prayer-books to see whether they contained the 
Commination Service, Among the few I possessed, the following 
were without it, and as | have often felt the inconvenience of incom- 
plete Prayer-books both at church and at home, eae the want 
of the service for the visitation of the sick, I take the liberty of 
sending this little letter, in case you think, by its insertion, the atten- 
tion of proper authorities may be drawn to the subject. Can omis- 
sions be allowable to a printer? If we permit our Prayer-books to 
be published in a mutilated form, may we not expect some day to see 
some with the modern “ improvements ?”’ The Prayer-books I looked 
into for the Commination Service were as follows :— 

Reeve’s Edit. 1801. No Commination—no form of Ordination—no form of Bap. 
tism for those of riper years—no form of Prayer to be used at Sea—no Sunday 
Letter—and the Tables, &c. for finding Easter-day, &c., very defective—no 
Articles. 

Eyre and Strahan's Edit. 1820. No Preface—nothing concerning the Service or 
Ceremonies of the Church—no Order for the Visitation or Communion of the 
Sick—no Commination—no form for Ordination—no Sunday Letter—very 
deficient Tables. 

Cambridge Edit. 1824. No Preface—nothing concerning the Ceremonies of the 
Church—no order for Private Baptism—No order for the Visitation or Com- 
munion of the Sick—no Communion—no form of Ordination—no form of 
Prayer tobe used at Sea—no Sunday Letter—deficient Tables—and the Prayer 


“ O Ged, whose nature and property is ever to have mercy,” wrongly placed, 
and without the Articles. * 


I am, Sir, A Layman. 


COTTAGE LECTURES. 


Mr. Epitor,—I have been trying to recollect whether it was in 
the British Magazine, or not, that some time ago I saw the subject 
of “ Cottage Lectures” incidentally mentidned, with a sort of promise 
that it should, at some future time, receive a full discussion, and | 
have been searching (but unsuccessfully) in the volumes of the Magazine 
which I possess for the paragraph in question, that it might form a 
text for my present letter. However, the subject seems to me of such 
interest and importance, and I am so anxious to obtain the opinions 
of those who have had more experience in “ pastoral care’ than my- 
self, that I send you these few lines,in the hope (should you think 
them deserving of a place in your Magazine) that they may call forth 
a rejoinder from some of your numerous correspondents. In the first 
place, I would ask, what is the present state of the law, respecting 
‘“‘ religious assemblies,” as it regards the clergyman of the parish, 
and to what point may he go without infringing it? 1 am inclined 


eR —— i 


* Many thanks for this letter. Such editions ought not to be tolerated. Every 
Common Prayer should contain all the services of the church, and the total omission 
of the Consecration and Ordination Services in almost every year, is melancholy, 
not to say disgraceful. — En. 


Veale ata Mute Bin eS 
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to think that many clergymen, from a very proper feeling of abstaining 
from all appearance of irregularity, do not avail themselves as much 
as they might of what is permitted, and I for one have often wished 
to know where the exact boundary line was drawn. Of course the 
legal question is that which must first be settled ; for although it does 
not follow that that which is /awful is therefore expedient, it appears 
to me that the negative must be true; viz., that that which is un- 
lawful is in-expedient, and that, consequently, if the present state of 
the law is opposed to every species of “ Cottage Lectures,” the ques- 
tion is set at rest among those at least who would “ submit themselves 
to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake.” If, however, it 
should be proved that all kinds of Cottage Lectures are not un- 
lawful, the expediency of them is the next point to be discussed, and 
here again I would beg the opinions of others, older and more ex- 
perienced ministers than myself. Every one having that most 
responsible office, the cure of souls, must have found, among those 
committed to his charge, many who are unable, and more who are 
unwilling, to attend the public services of the church: the former 
includes the old and infirm, and for the most part the mothers of 
young families; the latter need not be specified. Some, again, live 
at such a distance from the parish church, that they are willing to 
consider this a sufficient excuse for not appearing within its walls. 
Now, although nothing can supersede the obligation of attending 
public worship which lies upon those who are able to do so, yet may 
not the clergyman, by introducing Cottage Lectures in different parts 
of his parish, in the first place bring some religious instruction to the 
homes of those who are unable to attend church, and in the net 
may he not hope, by these means, to bring to some sense of religion 
those of his flock who would never come to him, and about whose 
spiritual condition he can never think except with feelings of the 
most intense pain? The questions must often occur to his mind, 
“ Have 1 done all that can be done to bring these wandering sheep 
into the fold of Christ?” “ Have J anything to answer for in their 
negligence ?”” ‘ What hitherto untried means of turning the hearts 
of the disobedient to the wisdom of the just might I still use?” I 
presume that there is scarcely a clergyman to whose mind these 
questions, or such as these, have not at times suggested themselves ; 
and it is with the hope of having them partially answered, at least 
to myself, that I have written the present letter, and asked for infor- 
mation upon the subject of which I have thought much, and respecting 


which there appears to be a considerable difference of opinion. 
I beg to remain your obedient servant, 
Tyro.* 


en — A 


. Tyro will find that all these matters were fully discussed in various letters in 
the Magazine.—Ep. 


Vou. VII.—June, 1835. 
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682 CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE WORD “ CHAPEL,” 


Srk,—When one has an active enemy ready to take advantage oy 
every opportunity, I do not think it prudent to give up an inch of 
ground without contending for it. I am ready to fight even for a 
word—but living in a remote part of the country, and seeing your- 
self and other churchmen use it in a different sense to what I do, | 
shall be obliged if some of your correspondents will inform me 
whether the places of assembly belonging to dissenters can be called 
“ chapels?’ On referring to Johnson, [ find “ a chapel is of two 
sorts,—either adjoining to a church, as a parcel of the same, or separate 
from the mother church, and called a chapel-of-ease ;”” and I maintain 
that this is the true meaning of the word. Is not “ conventicle,”’ or 
“ meeting-house,”’ (in Welsh ¢§-cwrdd, literally “ meeting-house,”’) 
the proper designation of sectarian places of worship? By looking 
again to Johnson, you will find on the word “ conventicle,’ “ an 
assembly, a meeting—an assembly for worship—generally used in 
an ill sense, including heresy or schism ;”’ and afterwards he explains 
‘¢ meeting-house,’’ as “ a conventicle—an assembly of dissenters.” 

The accurate Blackstone has the expression “ presbyterian meeting- 
house,’ and on turning over an act of parliament (35 Eliz. c. 1,) I 
perceive the distinction is most clearly made in the following passage, 
where “ persons refusing to go to church or chapel, or usual place of 
common prayer, and being present at any assembly, meeting, or con- 
venticle, &c. &c.”? The legislature has, I believe, invariably used the 
words in the same sense; i.e., chapel as a place of worship re- 
sorted to by churchmen, and meeting-house or conventicle as that 
frequented by sectarians. Perhaps the word chapel may have been 
otherwise applied of late by parliament, but if so it is only one of the 
many bit-by-bit approaches which are made against our fortress, 

I am, Sir, yours most obediently, MILes, 


—— 


CONVOCATION. 


My peak ——, The writer of the paper on the “ Convocation of the 
Province of Canterbury,” has made two statements (p. 262 in the 
March Number) to which I would beg leave to call his attention as 
questioning their accuracy. 

1. He states of “ the first and second Prayer-books of King Ed- 
ward,”’ that they “ never had the sanction of the church in convoca- 
tion till the era of the Restoration.’’ Against this, as regards the first, 
I would cite King Edward's letter to Bonner in July, 1549, as quoted 
by Collier in his “ Ecclesiastical History,” vol. ii. p. 276, in which he 
states, that the “Common Prayer-book was not only agreed to by 
the unanimous consent of both Houses of Parliament, but that it was 
settled by the like assent of the bishops in the same Parliament, and 
of all other learned men of this realm, in their synods and convocations 
provincial.” : 

2. He says, that “ the four state services are imposed on authority 
of the King, not of the church.” _ Against this I would cite the “ Acta 
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Convocationis,” 1661, preserved by Gibson in his “ Synodus Angli- 
cana.” In p. 67 of the Appendix there is mention made concerning 
«“ Tractati habito de et super Precibus specialibus pro die nativitatis 
Domini nostri Regis, nec non pro felicissima Restauratione ejus ad et in 
regna sua—viz., 29 die mensis jam instantis Mati... nec non etiam de 
et super Precibus specialibus et particularibus in 30 diem mensis 
Januarti in quolibet anno publicé peragendis et perlegendis,” &c. 

I apprehend the only difference in point of authority between the 
Common Prayer-book and the state services, respects civil authority 
and not ecclesiastical. There is ecclesiastical authority for both ; but 
the civil power of the state, as distinguished from the ecclesiastical, 
(for the king himself bears a two-fold character, according as he is 
regarded as head of one and of the other,) has not ratified the act of 
the ecclesiastical in respect of the state services. ALPHA. 


SON OF MAN. 


Mr. Enrror,—Agreeing in the main with your correspondent, “ H.,’’* 
on the subject of the coming of the Son of Man, I am desirous of in- 
quiring of that writer whether he does not think that the phrase itself, 
Son of Man, gives considerable support to his opinion. The Son of 
God may be said to have come to take vengeance on the Jews at the 
destruction of Jerusalem ; but not the Son of Man, the Son of Mary, 
the Man who is ordained to judge the world, (Acts xi. 31.) 

Having examined all the passages in which the Biv yre “coming of 
the Son of Man,” and the like, occur, I feel persuaded that they exclu- 
sively relate either to Christ’s first coming, when born of the Virgin 
Mary, or to his fature advent in glorious majesty to judge the quick 
and dead. I am, Mr. Editor, yours very respectfully, 

W. M. 


SEPTUAGINT. 


Sir,—Assuming it to be sufficiently established that the account given 
by the pseudo-Aristeas, and the Jews Philo and Josephus, and adopted 
from them by the early Christian fathers, of the composition of the 
Septuagint version of the Pentateuch, is altogether apocryphal, what 
other evidence is there upon which we are justified in referring the 
translation of any portion of that version to so early a period as the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus? And does not, in fact, the similarity 
which exists between the language of the Septuagint version and that 
of the New Testament (independently of any other reasons) lead 
rather to the inference that the former was the labour of a period 
much more nearly approaching to the commencement of the Christian 
era than is generally imagined? If you will have the kindness to 
bring this inquiry to the notice of your readers, (some of whom will 
probably express their opinions upon the subject,) you will very much 
oblige Sir, your obedient servant, B. E. 


— -_ — _~ -—- -—e -_- 








I 


* The Editor regrets deeply the delay of some very interesting letters of ‘* H.,”’ 
from the press of temporary matter. 












CORRESPONDENCE, 


VAUGHAN'S LIFE OF WYCLIFFE. 


Siz,—In consequence of the interesting papers of your correspondent 
“T.”’ relative to the compilation of Mr. Robert Vaughan, entitled, 
“The Life and Opinions of John de Wycliffe,” I availed myself of 
an opportunity which offered, a few days since, in one of our public 
institutions, to look through a portion of the “ Preliminary View of 
the Papal System,” prefixed by Mr. Vaughan to his book, as also his 
preface. After my return here, I added a few observations on the 
extracts I then made, which perhaps you will not consider altogether 
undeserving the consideration of those who have been, or may be, 
induced to read the above publication. I remain, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, Tuo. P. Panty, 
Westcote Rectory, Stow-on-the- Wold, 
Easter Monday, April 20th, 1835. 


In the preface, p. v., [iv. v.,*] Mr. Vaughan says of Lewis's Life of 
Wiclif, that “few persons have been known to read”’ it; and that it 
“would seem to be rarely consulted, except by the enemies of Wy- 
cliffe, as their best authority when employed in traducing him.” 

In reply, it may be said, if few persons have read Lewis’s Life of 
Wiclif, it seems extraordinary that two editions of his book should, 
above a century since, have been called for; and that the former 
should have only preceded the latter by three years. These editions, 
severally published in 1720 and 1723, shew, that at a time when the 
benefits of education were comparatively far less diffused than they 
are at present, Mr. Lewis’s work was duly appreciated. The dele- 
gates of the University Press at Oxford published also an edition in 
1820, in several particulars superior to the former ones, having been 
corrected after the MS. of Mr. Lewis; and if I mistake not, though 
speaking only from memory, there was one intermediate edition, if 
not more. 

As to “ the enemies of Wycliffe, when employed in traducing him,’ 
having recourse to Lewis, “ as their best authority,” we may be per- 
mitted to pause before thus much is conceded to Mr. Vaughan, Mr. 
Lewis, as a faithful historian, would notice the objections that had 
been urged against Wiclif; but the notion, that because he did so, he 
afforded Wiclif’s enemies an advantage, can only arise from the sup- 
position that Mr. Lewis had failed in answering such objections. 
Whether he did fail in this particular, Mr. Vaughan has not here told 
us; probably “'T.”’ (of whom I have not the slightest knowledge) may 
afford this matter his attention. I had thought, however, that 
Knighton, Walsingham, Welden, and Woodford, who lived in or 
shortly after the times of Wiclif, would have rather merited such ap- 
pellation. I believe the late Romish Bishop, Milner, who, if he had 
little literary honesty,+ had much sagacity, held another opinion than 


* The numbers within brackets in this and the succeeding pages refer to the second edi- 
tion of Mr. Vaughan’s work. 

+ As to Milner’s literary honesty—see the ‘‘ Protestant Journal’’ for November, 1831, 
Pp. 683—694; a paper by ** Laicus ;" and other later papers. 
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that of Mr. Vaughan. 
may see, if so inclined, in the Roman “ Catholic Magazine and Re- 
view,” for June last, p. 368, 369, &c., his own publication alleged 
“by the enemies of Wycliffe, when employed in traducing him.’’! 
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And while we are on this point, Mr. Vaughan 


In the same page (both of the first and second edition) Mr. Vaughan 


says:—“'To myself, Mr. Lewis’s narrative could afford but a very 
limited aid, as it became my determination, in making my collections 
with a view to the present work, to examine the reformer’s MSS.’’ 
And for this purpose, he adds that, he travelled upwards of “2000 
miles,” in order to consult the MSS. at Lambeth Palace, Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, the two Universities, and the British Museum. 


I will not trespass into “ 'T.’s” province to inquire into “ the very 


limited aid’’ which Lewis “could afford’ Mr. Vaughan. 
remembered, however, that Lewis first collected materials for a Life of 
Wiclif; and in order to this end he transcribed,? or caused to be 
transcribed, a large portion of Wiclif’s works. 
taking his learning and unwearied diligence eminently qualified him.’ 


Let it be 


And for such under- 


In his “ Preliminary View of the Papal System,’’ p. 14 [15], note, 


Mr. Vaughan states :—‘ That bishops and presbyters were the same 
both in name and order in the primitive church is the doctrine of 
Bishop Stillingfleet. (Trenic. part ii. c. 6. §. 11.)” 


Mr. Vaughan’s reference is an error, arising, it may be, from not 


(1) A 


(2) Amon 


is now in the 


if 


in the primitive church,” 


having made it directly from Stillingfleet himself, but from some other 
quarter, The words, upon which the above assertion is founded, are 
contained in §. 13; where it is said, Jerome and other fathers agreed 
“as to the identity of both name and order of bishops and presbyters 
But, however it may be thought that Stil- 
lingfleet, in his Irenicum,* favoured the opinion of Jerome (though 
in the place cited he does not declare his own), yet, if we read on- 
wards, we shall find that which he “takes to be the true and just 
account of the original of episcopacy in the primitive church, accord- 
ing to Jerome.” 


It is this:——“ After the apostles, who kept the main 





power in their own hands of ruling the several presbyteries, or dele- 
gated some others to do it, who are called in Scripture” their “ fel- 
low-labourers in the Lord; after, 1 say, these were deceased, the 
wiser and graver sort—having in their minds the excellent frame of 
the government of the church under the apostles and their deputies, 
and for preventing of future schisms and divisions among themselves— 
unanimously agreed to choose one of their own number, who was best 
qualified for the management of so great a trust, and to devolve the 
exercise of the power of ordination and jurisdiction to him, yet so as 


i 


reply to this article in the Romish Magazine is inserted, under the initials 
T. P. P., in the Protestant Journal” for August last, pp. 529—536. 


other works of Wiclif, he transcribed the Trialogus ; which autograph copy 
ands of the Rev. Robert Marriott, of Cotesbach, near Lutterworth. It is en- 
riched with several emendations of the corrupt passages ; a subject which L’Enfant, in his 
council of Constance, has also, in some measure, entered upon. 


(3) Dr. Wilkins, in his “ Concilia Magne Britannia et Hibernie,” p.3 of the Dedica~ 


tion to Dr. Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury, has given a noble yet just character of Lewis. 


(4) Stillingfleet’s Works. London: 1709 and 1710. 


Vol. ii. (part 2) p. 328. 
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that he act nothing of importance without the consent and concurrence 
of the presbyters, who were still to be as the common council to the 
bishop.’’® Here, then, both in and after the apostles’ times, we have 
an episcopal authority over presbyters, with the exception of a short 
interregnum, according to Jerome ; and, adds Stillingfleet, “ Which 
model of government, thus contrived and framed, sets forth to us a 
most lively character of that great wisdom and moderation which then 
ruled the heads and hearts of the primitive Christians,””’ 

It should, however, be remembered that the Irenicum was not only 
written, but “published in the year 1659, when Stillingfleet was not 
above 24 years of age;’’* and also, that on a subsequent occasion, he 
requests those whom he addresses*—“'To consider the time when it was 
written—viz., before the church was re-established; and with what 
design it was written—viz., to gain upon the dissenters from our 
church. And it did not want success that way, both here and in a 
neighbour kingdom. But suppose there were errors and mistakes 
in it (as no doubt there were), they were so wise as to make allow- 
ances for the scepticalness and injudiciousness of youth, and for the 
prejudices of education.” And if this is not sufficient, he previously 
tells them in the same epistle, that he had in this same work, not only 
opposed “the supposition that Christ had appointed a presbyterian 
government to be always continued in his church, and therefore pre- 
lacy was to be detested, as an unlawful usurpation ;’” but that he had 
endeavoured to recommend the episcopal government, as having the 
advantage of all others, and coming nearest to apostolical practice.”"’ 
Therefore it is unnecessary more than to mention, that in his “ Con- 
ferences concerning the Idolatry of the Church of Rome,’’" Stilling- 
fleet again insists, and at greater length, upon these topics with regard 
to his lrenicum:—*“ His youth and want of due consideration ;—his 
desire of gaining the dissenting parties to the church of England ;”’ in 
which last particular he acknowledges, that “ he yielded too far; yet, 
as to episcopacy, it was sufficient for us if it were proved to be the 
most ancient and agreeable to apostolical practice, and most accom- 
modate to our laws and civil government.” 

If we advance from the Irenicum, and what immediately relates 
thereto, we shall find, in the Ordination Sermon alluded to, Dr. Stil- 
lingfleet shewing"” from Irenseus, L. 3, c. 3, “That as the apostles 
themselves had the care of the church, so they committed it to the 
bishops whom they chose to succeed them.” And, continues hie, 
“ Tertulian not only mentions those in general who succeeded the 
apostles, but particularly instanceth in Polycarp, placed by St. John 
at Smyrna; and Clemens, by St. Peter at Rome; and then adds, (in 
his De Preescript. c. 32,) that the other churches had bishops placed in 
them like to these.’ Again, he produces St. Jerome,'* who, when “out 








(6) Stillingfleet’s Works. London: 1709 and 1710. Vol. ii. (part 2) p. 331. 
(7) Thbid. p. 332. (8) Stillingfleet’s Life, prefixed to his Works, vol. i. p. 4. 
9) Stillingfleet’s Epistle Dedicatory to a Sermon addressed to Henry (Compton ) Bishop 
of don, in his Works, vol. i. p. 358. (10) Ibid. p. 357, 358. 
(11) Ibid. vol. vi. p. 49. (12) Ibid. vol. i. p. 371. (13) Ibid. p. 374. 
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of the heat of dispute, and the Roman deacons were not in his head, 
makes the bishops the successors of the apostles.” (Ad Marcellam.) If 
we look into Dr. Stillingfleet’s “ Unreasonableness of Separation,’’* 
we find him undertaking, 1, “'To shew that our diocesan episcopacy ts 
the same for substance which was in the primitive church ; 2, that it is 
not repugnant to any institution of Christ, nor devising a new species of 
ech without God’s authority.” 

But Mr. Vaughan has referred us to Bishop Stillingfleet; let us 
consult his “ Charge to the Clergy of his Diocese of Worcester, in his 
Primary Visitation, a.p. 1690.” He there tells us:—“St. Jerome 
himself grants, that to avoid these mischiefs—faction and schism— 
there was a necessity of a superior order to presbyters in the church of 
God; ad quem omnis ecclesia cura pertineret, et schismatum semina 
tollerentur, as he speaks, even where he seems most to lessen the au- 
thority of bishops.’’ (Hieron. Comment. ad Titum, Epist. ad Evagr.) 
And, adds the bishop, “ I wish those who magnify St. Jerome's authority 
in this matter would submit to his reason and authority, both as to the 
necessity and usefulness of the order of bishops in the church,” ” 

Thus we have, in the bishop’s own words, a flat denial of Mr. 
Vaughan’s assertion, that it “is the doctrine of Bishop Stillingfleet 
that bishops and presbyters were the same both in name and order in 
the primitive church.” 

In p. 15 ['6], Mr. Vaughan says:—“ The prelates of Rome, An- 
tioch, and Alexandria,’”’—to whom “ also the Bishop of Constantinople 
was added, when that city became the imperial residence,—were known 
from the reign of the first Christian emperor by the names of pa- 
triarchs, and revered by an order of exarchs and metropolitans; their 
dignity harmonized with that of the four preetorian preefects, which 
had been created by the same authority.’’ 

Mr. Vaughan has here, in some measure, copied Mosheim ;"° had 
he copied him exactly, several considerable errors would have 
been avoided. Mosheim’s words are these :— Three prelates had 
before this,” the time of Constantine the Great, “enjoyed a certain 
degree of pre-eminence over the rest of the episcopal order—viz., the 
bishops of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria ; and to these the Bishop 
of Constantinople was added when the imperial residence was trans- 
ferred tc that city. These four prelates answered to the four pree- 
torian preefects created by Constantine; and it is possible that in this 
very century they were distinguished by the Jewish title of patriarchs. 
After these followed the exarchs, who had the inspection over several 
provinces, and answered to the appointment of certain civil officers 
who bore the same title. In a lower class were the metropolitans, 
who had only the government of one province.” Before comparing 
these two statements, it may be useful to notice, that neither Mosheim 
nor Mr. Vaughan have adhered to the proper precedence of “the 
three prelates.’ They should have stood thus:—Rome, Alexandria, 


— — _— ee ee ——— ee 


(14) Stillingfleet’s Works, vol. ii. (part 2) p. 580. (15) Ibid. vol. iii. p. 621. 
(16) Mosheim"s Ecclesiastical History, vol. i., cent. 4, part 2, ch. 2,8. 3 
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and Antioch.” In after times, Constantinople took the precedence 
both of Alexandria and Antioch.* Mr. Vaughan assures us, that, 
from the reign of Constantine, these four bishops “ were known by the 
names of patriarchs ; Mosheim speaks with hesitation—“ It is possible 
that, in this very century, they were distinguished by the Jewish title 
of patriarchs.” But in reply to Mr. Vaughan, I would say that he 
neither has produced, nor is it in his power to produce, the proof of 
his assertion. Constantine died, a. p. 337, long before the close of the 
fourth century, wherein Mosheim thinks “it is possible’ that these 
bishops wate kiisheis “by the title of patriarchs,’”” He, however, has 
left us in the dark as to the ground of his supposition; and, therefore, 
I may observe, that this “ Jewish title” of ecclesiastical dignity took 
its rise among that people after the destruction of Jerusalem under 
Titus, a. v.70; from them the Montanists borrowed it.” But, if 
we consult the history of the Christian church, we shall discover that 
after the family of Constantine had ceased to rule the Roman empire, 
the Gregories, Nazianzen and Nyssen, first applied the word “ pa- 
triarch”’ as a honorary title, unconnected with office, to bishops of in- 
ferior sees.*' Socrates, indeed, who wrote his “ Ecclesiastical History’’ 
in the fifth century, employed the term in an opposite sense to the 
Gregories, and as connected with office, when speaking of the council 
of Constantinople, held a. p. 381; yet he by no means restricts the 
term to the four bishops of the chief cities of the empire.” In short, 
Dr. Cave insists that the first time he “met with a patriarch strictly 
so called,’’ was in the letters of Theodosius concerning the council of 
Ephesus, holden a. vp, 431.8 And, we may add, that the first council 
which employs the word in the sense attached to it by Mr. Vaughan, 
is that of Chalcedon, a. p, 451 ;™ so that whether we take the earlier 
or later of these two dates, Mr. Vaughan is mistaken in his calculation 
upwards of a century, reckoning from the time of the council of Nice, 
under Constantine, A. p. 325. 

Mr. Vaughan speaks of the “ exarchs”’ as holding the intermediate 
post between patriarchs and metropolitans; but these exarchs also 
were unknown before the fifth century. “To them,” says Beveridge, 
in his Annotation on the Ninth Canon of Chalcedon,” “the power 
of determining disputes raised against metropolitans was first con- 
firmed by this council.” Another description of exarchs are previously 





(17) Cave’s Dissertation Concerning the Government of the Ancient Church, (London 
1683, ) ch. 2, s. 4, p. 69, &c., compared with ‘‘ Berterii Pithanén Diatribe du,” Tolose, 
1608, p. 146, &c. (18) Cave, ibid. p. 73, &c. Berterius, ibid. p. 148. 

(19) sation, Tere in Can. Conc. Niceni Primi, t. ii. p. 52, col. 2, s. 1, p.61, col. 2, 
attached to his | te Canonum, &e. Oxonii, 1672. Cave, ibid. ch. 4, 8.3, p. 150, &e. 
Bingham’s Antiquities of the Christian Church, book ii. c. 17, s. 4. 

(20) Cave, ibid. s. 4, p. 155, &e. Bingham, ibid. s. 5. 

(21) Dupin De Antiqua Ecclesia Disciplina, Paris, 1686, Diss. i. § 5, p. 10. 

(22) Du Pin, ibid. p. 11, &e. Beveregii, ibid., and p. 94, in Can. Conc. Constantinopol. 

(23) Cave, ibid. s. 3. p. 154, 155. 

(24) Richerii Historia Conciliorum Generalium Colonix, 1683, t. i. c. 2, s. 11, p. 49. 


(25) ii, ibid. in Canon. Conc. Chalcedon. p. 155, col. 2. Justelli Note in Co- 
dicem Canon. Ecclesie Universe, Paris, 1610, p. 229. 
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mentioned in the sixth canon of Sardica, a, p. 347, but they were me- 
tropolitans only ;* which last, as has been said, is the most exalted 
appellation bestowed upon Christian bishops in the great council of 
Nice.” 

Mr. Vaughan states, that as to the patriarchs, “ their dignity har- 
monized with that of the four preetorian preefects ;”” Mosheim states, 
that they “answered” to them. The patriarchs in the church, as the 
pretorian preefects in the state, received appeals from and exercised’ 
other rights over their inferior dignitaries.* But though “ their dig- 
nity harmonized”’ in these, yet in other respects they fell short. The 
power of these preefects extended over several entire countries: the: 
preetorian prefect of the Kast had under him the Eastern diocese, 
Aigypt, the dioceses of Asia, Pontus, and Thrace. As such, within 
the extent of his government, three of the four patriarchs are to be 
found—viz., those of Constantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch; to 
which we may add Jerusalem. ‘Therefore, in this respect, they rather 
answered to the vicars of these preefects; for instance, though Con- 
stantinople acquired for his patriarchate the three dioceses of Asia, 
Pontus, and Thrace, yet Alexandria had only one diocese, and An- 
tioch and Jerusalem but one, and that not fully, (Cyprus, one of its 
provinces, being wholly independent,) between them both.” The 
remaining three preetorian preefects of Illyricum, Italy, and Gaul, 
severally divided Kurope and Africa between them; their prefectures 
also being divided into dioceses under their respective vicars, as we 
may see at large in Pancirollus’s “ Notitia.”"”* With the exception of 
the Bishop of Rome there was no patriarch in the West,” and his 
patriarchate extended not into either of these three preefectures, but at 
the most was commensurate with that of the Vicar of Rome; though 
some very learned men, before he became a patriarch, more especially 
at the time of the council of Nice, circumscribe him within the limits 
of the preefect of the city of Rome, or at most not greatly exceeding 
the same.*! 
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(To be continued.) 





(26) Cave, ibid. p. 154. 
(27) This is invincibly proved against Valesius and others by Beveridge, in his extended 
Annotation on the Sixth Canon of Nice, as above. Cave, ibid. e. ii. p. 46, &e. 
(28) Beveregii, ibid. p. 53. Berterius, ibid. diatr. i. c. 8, p. 86, &e. 
(29) Cave, ibid. c. iv. s. 5, p. 158, compared with Spanhemii Geographia Sacra s 
Ecclesiastica, concerning the aie under their several divisions, in his works, vol. i., prit 
at Leyden, in 1701. i 
(29*) Pancirollus’s ‘‘ Notitia utraque Dignitatum, tum Orientis, tam Occidentis ,” has un- 
he several editions. The edition of Lyons, in 1608, now before me, is very intorrect. ’ 
pres Notitia Dignitatum Imperii Romani, Paris, 1651, can be recommended as 4 useful 
substitute. ; 
(30) Though there was no — beside the Bishop ks Rome in re West, yet the 
mates or exarchs possessed within their several dioceses a hke power, and were } 
of that aa This Brerewood, in his Patriarchal Government of the Ancient Church, near 
the close of his first question, insists upon. ‘ 
_ (81) Cave, ‘ibid. ¢. 3, s.4, p. 117, 118, &c., compared with c, 5, 8. 10, p. 256. Stile 
lingfleet’s Works, vol. iii. p. 71. 
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THE WYCLIFFE MANUSCRIPTS IN TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, 
No. II. 


S1rx,—I hope to complete in the present paper the list of treatises contained 
in the volume to which my last communication introduced your readers. | 
left off at the thirteenth tract,* which Bale has entitled “‘ De precationibus 
sacris ;” the next in the series is— 


Title. Initial Sentence. 


XIV. The title in rubric given to this “ There ben eigtte thingis bi whiche 
tract is “ vijte in quibz seducuntt sim- symple crist? men ben disceyued, that 
ben these eigtte, holy chirche, lawe, re- 
ligioi, obedience, cursynge, ye goodis or 
rigt of holy chirehe, maiidement and 
conseil, dedly synne & venyal.” 


plices Xpiani.” [De Episcoporum errori- 
bus. L. 77. And again under the title De 
seductione simplicium. L. 142, V. 19.] 
Fol. 131, dorso. 

The “ vijt®” is evidently an error of 
the transcriber for “ viij‘®” i. e. octo. 


This tract is imperfect, a portion of the MS. between fol. 133 and fol. 134 
being lost ; it terminates in the remarks on the sixth error “ of the goodis of 
holy chirche,” and concludes with the following broken sentence — “ Also 
whane men speken of goodis of holy chirche or rigt ther of, anon it is taken 
for worldly goodis: and nougt for goodis of vertue, or for worldly rigt. to 
plede. and curce. & streyue. for tithis & chirchis. & othere pfitis” [profits] 
“of worldly muk, & nougt for rigt to lyue vertuous lif in good pacience, 
and pees & charite & to suffre gladly .”’ This imperfection is of long 
standing, as it is not noticed in the paging of the volume. 


XV. The treatise which follows on the next page [fol. 134] appears to bé 
another tract, and the beginning of it is lost; the fragment commences thus 
in the middle of a sentence :—‘ comunes, for thei taken the charge to hé 
alle men of synne: and dou nogt here” [their] “‘ power ther to, but mayfis 
tenen and conforten hem ther ine, for worldli wynnynge, frendschipe afd 
worschipe.”” The reason why I say that this fragment belongs to another tract 
is, because on the next page I find Cap. 2, beginning thus :—* Also false men 
of lawe disceyuen myche this world, for thei tellen nogt sadly” [certaitily] 
“and treweli how the lawe stondith.” After fol. 135, is another deficieney, 
which has also occurred since the paging of the volume. Fol. 135 é@fids 
thus :—* Also falce lawyeris maken lordis & othere men to mayntenen false 
causis : and do wrongis to here” [their] “ neigboris, whaune the lordis wenéh” 
[think] “ that it is soth, & so p,uely maken the lordis dampnable———.” 

The sentence with which fol. 136 commences may perhaps be the 60n- 
clusion of this treatise ; it is as follows :—‘ hem in techinge of goddis léwe 
& norishen hem in syne: & leden hem to helle, and thus bi these men falsiésse 
regneth : and truth & vertuous lijf ben distroied and so these thre false mien: 
distroien this world bothé in soule: and in worldly goodis. Explicit.” —_ 

I have not been able to determine satisfactorily to what known treatiéé of 
our Author these fragments belong; perhaps some of your readers, r 
skilled in these matters, may have the means of deciding the point. No 
assistance can be derived from Dr. Lyon’s Catalogue of the Trinity Col 
MSS. 








* T'should have stated in my last communication, that this thirteenth tract, b- On 
Prayer,” has been published, with some omissions, by the Religious Tract Sociétf: 
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XVI. “ Of feynyd contemplatif lijf, of * First, whanne trewe men techen bi 
of the ordynal of Salelbury” [sic] goddis law wytt and resoii, that.ech prest 


‘ a of bodily almas & worldly bisynesse oweth” [ought] “to do his mygt, and 


of prestis, how by these foure the fend wytt, & his wille, to preche eristis gospel, 
lettith hem fro prechynge of the gospel.” _ the fend blyndeth ypoeritis to exeuse hem 
[ Impedimenta Evangelizantium. 1.107, bi feyned contemplatif lijf.” 

V.8] Fol. 136. 


Mr. Baber has erroneously stated that this tract is the same as that 
entitled by Bale, Speculum de Antichristo. (Mem, of Wiclif. p. xli.) That they 
are different treatises will be seen by referring to Art. VILL. in my last 


r. 
This treatise is divided into five chapters, the first of which (occupying 
11 pages) is the tract commonly called [mpedimenta Evangelizantium : and the 
remaining four chapters have been published by Dr. James, as a distinct 
treatise, under the title of ‘‘ A Complaint of lohn Wickliffe exhibited to the 
King & Parliament.” Oxford, 1608. [See Lewis, p. 198. No. 108. Vaugh. 
p. 383. No.4. vol. ii.) It has not, so far as I know, been observed, that the 
Complaint, ad Regem & Parliamentum, was in any way connected with the Jm- 
pedimenta Evangelizantium: yet, that it is, would appear, independently of the 
present MS., from the obvious allusion to the title and subject matter of the 
latter tract in the concluding sentence of “ the Complaint,” as published by 
Dr. James; viz.— 


“ And as Christ saued the worlde by writing and teaching of foure Evangelists, 
so the fiend casteth to damme the worlde and Priests ; for letting to preach the Gospel 
by these foure ; by feyned contemplation, by songs, by Salisburie vse, and by worldly 
busines of Priests. 

“ God for his mercy stirre these Priests to preach the Gospel in word in life, and 
be ware of Sathanas deceyts. Amen.” 


But I am inclined to think that there is an error of still greater importance 
hitherto unnoticed, and that Dr. James has printed, as the conclusion of The 
Complaint, what is really the conclusion of the Impedimenta Evangelizantium. 
At least it is remarkable that (with the exception of the first sentence) the 
whole of the fourth chapter (or article) in Dr. James’s edition, occurs in the pre- 
sent MS. as the conclusion of what is in it the first chapter, and has hitherto been 
considered as a distinct work, under the title of Impedimenta Evangelizantium. 
And it is some confirmation of this conjecture, that the long passage which I 
suppose to be thus transposed, beginning ‘‘ Also crist wolde nougt take the 
kygdom whane the peple woldé haue maad hi kyng ... .” and ending with 
the paragraph above quoted, strikingly coincides with the Impedimenta Evan- 
gelizantium, and has no relation whatsoever to the fourth article of the Complaint, 
which, from its commencement, appears to have treated of the Eucharist. 
How this latter treatise ended, cannot be determined from the present MS., 
as a leaf of the volume, if not more, (for, as the loss is not noticed in the 
paging, we cannot guess at its extent,) is there wanting. And it is curious, 
that the imperfection occurs at the very sentence after which Dr. James has 
inserted the paragraph which I suppose to be transposed. In the hope that 
it may lead to the clearing up of this matter, I shall give, in parallel columns, 
the commencement of the fourth article, as it appears in the MS., and as it 
has been printed by Dr. James :— 


Tue Dusuw MS. Dr. James. 
Captm. 5. The fourth Article. 

The fourthe article is this that cristis The fourth Article is this that Christs 
techinge & bileue of the sacrament of his teaching & beleaue of the Sacrament of 
owene bodi tht is pleynly taugte bicrist his own bodie that is plainlie tawght by 
& his apostlis in gospellis & pistlis may Christ and his Apostles, in Gospels 


be taugte openly the chirches to cristene 
peple and the contrarie techeinge and 
falce bileue brougt up bi cursid ypocritis 
and erretikis & world [here the MS. 
breaks off, Fol. 148, dorso.] 
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Pistles, maie be tawght openlie in 
Churches of Christen people, and the 
contrarie teaching and false beleue is 
brought vp by cursed Hypocrits, & here- 
ticks and worldly Priests vnkunning in 
Gods law, which seeme that they are 
Apostles of Christ, but are fools. Also 
Christ would not take the kingdome, 
&ec. &c.” 


It is also remarkable that the passage which follows in Dr. James’s publica- 
tion, not only occurs in a different place in the present MS., but is there pre- 
ceded by a sentence which, from the similarity of its ending, may have 


occasioned the transposition :— 


The MS. ad fin. Cap, 1. (fol. 140, dorso.) 


“« —_. and this determinacioi & ful 
sentence was gouen of alle the apostlis to 
gedre whane thei haddé resceyued the 
plentifous giftis of the holy goost lord, 
where these worldli prestis ben wysere 
than alle the apostlis of crist. It semeth 
that thei bé or ellis thei ben foolis. ¢ Also 
crist wolde nougt take the kygdom &c.” 


Dr. James—( fourth Article.) 


ce 


———_——_—_——_————. and worldly 
Priests vnkunning in God’s law, which 
seeme that they are Apostles of Christ, 
but are fools, Also Christ would not take 
the kingdome, &c. &c.” 








[and so on, as in Dr. James’s fourth 
article. | 


An examination of the Latin copy of the Complaint, in the British Museum, 
which Dr. James does not appear to have used, may perhaps discover the real 
conclusion of that treatise. It would also be important to know how the 
Impedimenta Evangelizantium in the Cambridge MS, ends. Perhaps the original 
conclusion of the Complaint will be there found appended to the Impedimenta. 

It may be well perhaps to mention, that, from the mode in which it is 
written, no transposition of leaves could have taken place in the Dublin MS., 
and that the Complaint, beginning “ Plese it to oure most noble and most 
worthi kyg Richard,” and terminating with the fragment of the fourth article, 
already quoted, occupies almost fifteen pages. 

The first section of the first chapter of this treatise (that in which the 
monkish doctrine of feigned contemplative life is shewn to be an impediment 
to the Gospel) has been published in a modern version, and with some mis- 
takes, by the London Religious Tract Society. 

I must defer to another opportunity the conclusion of this list. 


I remain, your obedient servant, T. 
Trin. Coll., Dublin. 


No. III. 


Sir,—Since writing my last letter, I have seen a reprint of Wyckliffe’s 
Wycket, in 12mo., copied from the Norenburgh edition of 1546, and printed 
at the Oxford University Press, in the year 1828. The editor of this very 
beautiful little volume, the Rev. Thos. P. Pantin, M.A., of Queen’s Coll., 
Oxford, dates his dedication, to Bishop Van Mildert, from Lutterworth, 
and I conclude therefore that he is one of our Reformer’s successors in that 
living. At the conclusion of the volume are advertised as preparing for pub- 
lication, “ A Reprint of Dr. James’s Apologie for John Wickliffe,” “ A Life 
of John Wicliff, in one volume duodecimo, compiled principally from his 
writings,” and also “ Tue Works or Joun Wicuir.” I did not before know 
that any such laborious and important undertaking as this last had been in 
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contemplation, and I should be very glad to find that it was in proper hands. 


I fear, however, that the design must 
have heard more of it. 

I proceed now with my catalogue of the contents of the volume of Wyck- 
liffe’s works, with which my last two communications were occupied. I left 
off with a notice of Wickliffe’s Complaint ad Regem et Parliamentum, which 
exists in an imperfect state in the Dublin MS., and which has been published, 
if my conjecture be well founded, in a state of corresponding imperfection by 
Dr. James. It ends, as we have seen, with a broken sentence, and indeed in 
the middle of a word; and accordingly the next tract, XVII, wants the be- 
ginning. It is divided into three chapters, of which the first, and part of the 
second, are lost. The fragment begins on fol. 149, thus :—* Soulis is putt 
bihynde & conseil of the world, & the fleisch and of sathanas is put forth, god 
biddeth that lordis & souereynes schulden in resonable maner chastise her” 
fi.e. their] “sugetis servaitis & children whane thei trespasen openli in word 
or dede agenst goddis comaiidements.” This tract is entitled by Dr. Lyon, in 
the MS. catalogue of Trinity College, ‘‘ Of the temptations of the fend,” and I 
am inclined to think that it is the same as that entitled ‘‘ How Satanas & his 
children turnen works of mercy upon Sodom & deceyven men therein in their 
five witts,” (L. 113, V. 20,] a copy of whichis in C. C. C, Cambridge. The 
third chap. begins, ‘‘ Git [i.e. yet] the fend disceyueth men by here [their] 
fyue wyttis [senses] and maketh hem menys [Ii. e. servants] to synne, where 
thei schulden be menys to vertu & good gouernaile of men.” 


ave been since abandoned, or we should 





Title. 


XVIII. “ How men of priuat re- 
ligiot schulden loue more the gospel, 
goddis heste and his ordynaiice than ony 
newe lawis, newe reulis and custumes 
and ordynauncis of synful men.” [Pro 
amplerando Evangelio. L. 109, V.9.] 
Fol. 152, dorso. 


XIX. “ Of seruaiitis and lordis how 
eche schal kepe his degree.” [De Domi- 
nis et servis. L.14, V. 17.) Fol. 156, 
dorso. 


Bale appears to say that this work consisted of two books. 


twenty-two pages and a half. 


XX. “ Why pore prestis hau none 
beneficis.” [Pro egentibus Presbyteris. 
L. 110, V. Chap. x. Sect. 1, No. 12.] 
Fol. 167, dorso. 


Initial Sentence. 


** Cristene men preien mekely and de- 
uoutly to almigtty god that he graunce 
his grace for his endeles mercy to oure 
religious bothe possessioneris & mendy- 
naiitis that thei assenten stably to these 
fewe trewthis.” 


“ First seruaiitis schulen trewly and 
gladly serue to here lordis or maistris 
and nougt be fals ne ydil, ne heuy in here 
seruyce.” 


It here occupies 


Siime causes menen siime pore prestis 
to receyue nougt benefices. 


This copy agrees exactly with that printed by Lewis from the Cambridge 
MS., (Lewis, Ist. Edit., p. 287,) and is divided into chapters in the same 


places. - 


XXI. “ How antecrist and bis clerkis 
trauailé to distroie holy writ and to make 
cristene mé unstable in the feith and to 
sette here” [their] “ grotid in deuelis of 
helle.” [De itiis Pape Romani. 
L. 64, V. 11.] ol. 173. 


“ As oure lord ihii: crist ordeyned to 
make his gospel sadly” [i.e, truly, surely] 
“ knowen & mayntenyd agenst erretikis, 
and men out of bileue by writynge of 
his foure Euangelistis.” 


This Treatise has been published by the Tract Society in the collection 
already referred to; but with many inaccuracies, and in a modern dress, 


; XXII. “ How Sathanas & hise pres- 
tis and his feyned religious casté by thre 
cursid erresies to distroie alle good lyuyg 





“ Asalmygtty god in trinite ordeyneth 
men to pg the blesse of heuene : 


by thre groundis, by knowynge of the 
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& mayntene alle mante of synne.” [De trynite, bi sad feith, by trewe kepinge 
Diabolo et membris. L.4,and again 114; of goddis hestis & by pfit charite & ende. 
also Demonum astus in subvertenda re- es, so Sathanas 
ligione 144, V.140.] Fol. 177, dorso. 


XXIII. “ Ffor thre skillis lordis “ Opyn techinge in goddis lawe olde 
schulden constreyne clerkis to lyue in & newe, open ensaumple of cristis | 
mekenesse wilful pouert and discret and his glorious apostlis & loue of god 

naiice & goostly trauaile.” [{L. 115, dredeof peynes and goddis curs, and hope 

. 13, and again under the title De of gret reward in the blisse of heuene.” 
eg legis Divine. L. 145.] 

ol, 184. 


This tract is imperfect, a portion of the MS. being lost, after fol. 186, which 


ends thus,—“ but wyte lordis wel thoug alle clerkis i erthe cursen hem for as 
myche as thei travailen with clene conscience to brynge clerkis to this holi 
.” Fol. 187 begins thus,—‘*‘ thei & alle here meyne sterue for higt & 
I lygge in p'soi til I rote hond & feet and dye for colde: git I mut nedis do 
al this sacrifice to false mawmetis [i. e. idols] by strengthe of this article, and 
I do not,” which is probably a fragment of the same tract* as it concludes 
abruptly on the following page thus,—‘“‘ thei moten nedis do this cursidnesse, 
ge agenes the kyng and alle his wele willynge, also gif the kyng with alle 
the wise lordis and trewe prestis of oure lond stondynge with the gospel, 
holde redresse the grete defautis of clerkis and brynge hem to the meke lyuynge 
of crist. And” The rest of the page (about half of it) is blank. 


XXIV. The next tract is without “ Sith many falce gloseris maken 
a title, but is mentioned by Bale and  goddis lawe derk, and letten seculer men 
Lewis under the title of De Dominio to susteyne it & kepé it, of siche falce 
Divino. [L. 59, V. 27.) Fol. 188. gloseris schulde ech man be war.” 


This tract is said to be peculiar to Trinity College, Dublin. It is divided 
into four chapters, and occupies nearly six leaves (not four pages, as Mr. 
Vaughan states.) A Latin copy is mentioned as being preserved in the 
Imperial Library at Vienna. (See Baber, Memoirs of Wiclif, p. xlvi.) Lewis 
mentions a tract De falsatoribus legis divine, (p. 205. No. 146,) which appears 
from its commencement to be the same as this. 














XXV. This tract is also without a 
title, a space having been left for the 
rubric which was never filled up. In the 
margin, in a modern hand, is written, 
Schisma inter papas. [De Papa Romano. 
L. 63, and again De Pontificum Roma- 
norum schismate. LL. 147, V. 44.] 
Fol. 193, dorso. 


“« For this unkouthe discencon that is 
betwyxe thes popes semeth to signyfie 
the Pillous tyme that paul seith schulde 


come i thes laste dayes, herfore shulde 
true men declare this to the peple, ffor 
knowynge of Yels makith men warlyer 
to flee hé.” 


This tract is divided into eight chapters, and occupies twenty-eight pages 


and a half. 


XXVI. Is another tract without a 
title, and peculiar to Trinity College, 
Dublin. [It is known by the name De 
ultima etate ecclesia. L. 148, V. 1, also 
De simonia sacerdotum. L.84.] Fol. 208. 


This tract extends to four pages and a half. 


earliest of Wiclif’s extant writings. 
XXVII. Another tract without title. 

De Sathana astu contra fidem. L. 149, 
. 29.] Fol. 210, dorso. 








“ Alas forsorwe grete prestis sittinge 
in derkenessis and in schadewe of deeth. 
nogt hauynge hi that openly crieth al 
this I wille geue gif thou auaunce me.” 


It is supposed to be the 


“The fend sekith many weyes to 
marre men in bileue & to stoppe bodily 
this that no bookis ben bileue.” 


2 ee wae 


* The imperfections here specified are all of long standing, and were not noticed 


by the person who paged the volyme. 
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‘his treatise appears to end on the next page, where we find what seems 
t@ be another tract, although it is written as if part of the same. It begins— 


“ In dei noie Amen. Off feith of the gospel gederen trewe men with o yn 
coufessiou of thes newe ordris that men schulde rette hem heretikis.” 
Alluding to the dissension of the popes, he says,—‘ Off thes two popes it is 
licly to me that urban the sixte is the bettre man, & the bettre lyuere bi goddis 
lawe.” 

XXVIII. Another treatise without ‘“* Moost worschipfulleste & gentilleste 
title. [Ad ducem Glocestria contra fra- lord duke of Glowcestre, youre seruait 
terculum. L. 150, V. 28.] Fol. 212, sendith you disputasii writen that was 
dorso. bifore yow by twixe a frere and a seculer 

your clerk.” 


This tract closes the volume, and extends to thirteen pages. It is remarkable 
that Bale mentions -the treatises here enumerated from Art. XXII, to XXVIIL., 
in the exact order in which they occur in the volume before us. (See Lewis, 
p. 205, Nos. 144 to 150. Bali Script. Bryt. Cent. VI“ p. 454. Edit. Basil, 
1557.) 

It may perhaps deserve notice, that Mr. Vaughan has placed some of these 
treatises in his fourth section (Chap. X. Vol. II.) which he has headed 
thus :— 


The following are the titles of pieces which are known only by these names. 
Many were on questions of science, and others were probably different 
designations of the same tracts. 


Thus, for example, he has placed in this section, Arts. XXII., XXIII, and 
XXIV., under the titles which they have in Lewis’s Catal. Nos. 144, 145, and 
146, although he had already mentioned them under other headings in Sect. IT. 
Nos. 10, 13, and 26. But even supposing him to have been ignorant of the 
identity of these treatises, (which, under the circumstances of the case, would 
be very pardonable) I do not understand in what sense it can be said that 
the pieces in Sect. IV. were “ known only by these names,” inasmuch as 
Bale, and after him Lewis, have given us the initial sentences of a large 
portion of them. 

I may also mention here another inaccurate statement which, although 
trifling, may serve to shew that Mr. Vaughan’s pretensions to the discove 
of manuscripts, “the existence of which was unknown to the Reformer’s 
previous biographers” are not always to be depended upon.* Speaking of 
the very volume, with which I have so long occupied your attention, he 
says :— 

“ Of the contents of this volume the reader will judge from the fact that the 
pieces 1—19 in the catalogue of the Reformer’s writings (vol. ii.) are included in 
them. Note to second edition.”t 


The references I have already given to Mr. Vaughan’s catalogue, will shew 
that this description is neither correct nor adequate; for the treatises num- 
bered 2, 3,4, and 6, are not found in this collection; while, on the other 
hand, the pieces which he has numbered 20, 26, 28, 29, 33, and 34, together 
with the tracts enumerated among the Reformer’s printed writings as Nos. 4, 
5, and 12, are contained in the volume. Mr. Vaughan gives no other de- 
scription of it than that it included from No. 1 to No. 19. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, T. 
Trin. Coll., Dublin. 





* “ There seems to be no repository of ancient literature in the kingdom (says 
Mr. Le Bas) which has escaped the industry of Mr. Vaughan.”—Life of Wiclif. 
Pref. p. vii. How far the library of the University of Dublin has “ ” may 
appear in some degree from what has been said, but will be more fully in the 
sequel. t Vol. i. p. 305. 
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The First and Second of Law’s Three Letters to Bishop Hoadley, reprinted 1835. 
12mo. London: Rivingtons. 1835. 


Tuls is a most seasonable republication of an invaluable work, commended, in 
a capital dedication and preface, to the notice of Dr. Arnold and his readers, 
As an English writer, Law stands almost first (as, in another sense, he 
does last) of the masters of pure, simple, unadulterated English; while 
his extraordinary acuteness and clearness of views, his humour and his pointed 
way of stating his arguments (before his Mysticism came on) entitle him to 
equal praise of another kind. His letters to Bishop Hoadley on the ministry 
are, as a piece of controversy, quite unrivalled, and ought to be far better 
known (not than they were, but, as may be said of many other good things) 
than they are. Dr. Arnold’s late common-place repetition of Hoadley’s errors 
seemed especially to point out this as a happy season for republishing a work 
of which, as it demolished Bishop Hoadley, it cannot be improper to say that it 
entirely demolishes Dr. Arnold. But it is not only in this destructive charac- 
ter, but as an unanswerable statement of the true doctrine on the nature of the 
ministry, that it is recommended to all churchmen, and especially to all the 
younger clergy. 

The present does not seem an unfit time for saying one word as to the 
silence of the British Magazine respecting Dr. Arnold’s last volume of sermons. 
It did not arise from acquiescence in his doctrines either in his preface or 
appendix. Thesimple fact isthis. The volume was such an additional offence 
against all sound and reasonable opinions, (though by itself, perhaps, not so bad 
or dangerous as the terrible appendix to the second volume,) that the time 
seemed to be come when a simple repetition of all Dr. Arnold’s opinions, 
without note or comment, would be the best answer to him. His works were 
accordingly sent for with that view. But, on looking them over, Dr. Arnold 
fell so immeasurably in the reviewer’s opinion—his thinking, when closely 
examined, is so completely vague and misty, his writing so loose and in- 
accurate, when he gets on any beyond common subjects, and his errors and 
fancies are such mere repetitions of errors exploded a thousand times, that it 
really seemed to be a waste of time to go on with the task. The influence of 
such a writer must be very short. He gained it, because, in his earlier works, 
there is a kindness of nature apparent, and a strong love for all Christian 
graces and tempers, which could not but recommend him, as well as a clear, 
pleasant style of writing on all ordinary subjects. But his success has been 
his ruin. His career in life, indeed, has been one of success without a check— 
a most serious misfortune. It is this which has injured him seriously. He 
has made him believe himself capable of handling all difficult subjects 
in morals, politics, and religion, and, in doing so, he has rarely escaped 
accepting any old extravagance which fell in his way, though he has 
hardly invented a new one. But, what is worse still, he has lost the 
kind and Christian temper of his early works. He dictates and dogmatizes 
now in a most remarkable manner, and will allow no one who differs 
from him to escape the charge of folly or dishonesty. Indeed, if one of 
the anonymous works which his friends ascribe to him (some letters to a 
Sheftield newspaper) be his, political virulence has rarely assumed a more 
offensive shape. It is clear, however, that argument will do nothing with 
Dr. Arnold. It cannot cure a vague indistinct thinker, nor persuade one 
elated by his success, that he is not fitted to pronounce on every subject, 
human or divine. His cure must come from a different source. If it should 
please God to send him any trials in life, they who are deeply interested about 
him, and there are many such, may still hope to see him renounce his present 
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spirit and tone of writing, confess, with his former candour, ‘hat “‘ Non omnia 
possumus omnes,” and that the higher questions of philosophy, human and 
divine, are not his particular proyince, renounce his paradoxes, and extrava- 
gances, and political virulence, and become that for which his early tastes and 
feelings qualify him,—a sincere and pious teacher of the plain truths of the 
Gospel. 





Abbotsford and Newstead Abbey. By the Author of the “ Sketch Book.”’ 
London: Murray. 


“ 


Mr. Irvine passed a few days at Abbotsford, and (without intruding on the 
sacredness of human life, except in one anecdote as to Mrs. Scott, which is not 
creditable to him, and a somewhat too familiar mention of the younger part 
of the family for a perfect stranger), has certainly been enabled by that 
visit to give the most graphic, lively, and pleasant picture of Scott which has 
yet been produced. Nothing can be more like the writer of the Novels, with 
all his humour, and antiquarianism, and love of old times and old songs, and 
of his native land, than the speaker and actor in Mr. Irvine's sketch, which 
presents Scott, too, in as favourable a point of view as possible. 

The picture which Mr. Hogg has chosen to give of him lately is most painful ; 
and, it is to be hoped, not true. That Scott painted man as he is, and not as 
he ought to be — that his object was to give a lively picture of human nature, 
and not to improve it, as he might and ought to have done, is certain. But, 
while novels are read, surely it is no mean gain that such novels as his should 
be read rather than, for example, the mixture of bad morals and hazy philosophy 
in Mr. Bulwer’s. The formation of a sounder taste, even in this kind of litera- 
ture, is unquestionably a moral good, as even they who justly regret the 
absence of higher moral aim in this highly gifted man’s works must allow. 
The reviewer cannot sympathize with Mr. Irvine’s interest or raptures about 
Newstead Abbey, or about one who, whatever his powers were, allowed 
them to be debased and degraded by the worst passions and meanest feelings, 
and who cannot be looked at as anything but a bitter foe to religion and sound 
morals. 
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History and Present Condition of the Barbary States. By the Rev. M. Russell, 
LL.D. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. (Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 
No. XVII.) 1835. 


Tuts volume contains a judicious selection from a variety of the best modern 
works on the actual condition of the Barbary States, as to government, com- 
merce, natural history, &c., and a very singular part of the human race they 
are. The total extinction of Christianity in Barbary is a melancholy fact, on 
which one would have been glad to have had more reflexion from one so 
capable of it as Dr. Russell, had space and the plan of the work allowed it. 
The History of Africa is completed by this volume, and no small credit is due 
to the publishers for the care which they bestow in supplying accurate infor- 
mation on so many interesting subjects. 





Meditations and Addresses on the Subject of Prayer. By the Rev. Hugh 
White, A.M. Dublin: W. Curry, Jun. 1835. 12mo. pp. 327. 


Mr. Wuitre isa serious and pious man, whose statements, however, are made 
in rather overcharged language. The doctrine of his address on marriage with 
a person careless on religious subjects, is very important, and just in substance, 
but too violent and exaggerated. The same observation, indeed, applies 
throughout. 


Vou. VIL.—June, 1835. i 
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Family Prayers. By the Author of “The Explanatory Comments on the 
New Testament.” Dublin: W. Curry, Jun. 1835. 12mo._ pp. 276. 


Tue author holds that extempore prayer is, by far, the most valuable in 
private and social worship, and intends this volume for the use of those who 
are not able to pray either in whole or in part extempore. To those who agree 
with him, the best recommendation of the book will be, that it is as like 


extempore prayer as possible. The reviewer does not mean it as a recom- 
mendation to any one else. 


Twelve Sermons on Doctrine and Practice. By the Rev. Thomas Therstall 
Haverfield, B.D. London: W. Straker, West Strand. 1835. 


Wirunovrt particular novelty in his subjects or texts, Mr. Haverfield has pub- 
lished a volume gracefully, and sometimes powerfully, written. His Sermons 
(III. and IV.) “On Recognition in a Future State,” especially, whatever 
may be the difference of men’s opinions on the subject, will amply repay 


perusal. They put the arguments for one view of the question with consider- 
able force. 





Daily Readings: Passages from Scripture, selected for social Reading, with 
Applications. By the Author of ‘The Listener.” 12mo. London: 
Hatchards. 1835. 


Here are about 130 short passages of Scripture, with a short poetical 
application for each, something in the way of Mr. Girdlestone, except that 
the author keeps to one point (or rather tries to do so) in each. There is great 
difference in them ; some are very true and just, some very far from deserving 


that praise. A judicious person who reads to his family might make useful 
selections from the volume, 





A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, By Alphonse de la Martine. In 3 vols. 
foolscap 8vo. London: Bentley. 1835. 


Tuis is altogether one of the most characteristic books which has_ been 
published for a long time. He who wishes to know what a French poet, full of 
nationality and full of poetry (with no mean opinion of his own) is, should really 
read it, and cannot fail to be amused with the exhibition of character. 
M. de la Martine is composing, and apostrophizing, and personifying, and 
representing without end, and with an intensity which must wear any one but 
a Frenchman fairly out. He, the while, thrives on it, and represents on. But 
on far higher grounds must this book be mentioned. M. de la Martine 
is unquestionably a man of genius, and his description of men and things is 
really so graphic, breathes so much the spirit of a painter as well as a poet, 
that one cannot read much of the book without lively pleasure. Take his visit 
to the Emir of the Druses as an example, his account of the palace as it came 
in view, and of his interview, and his sketch of the Arabian horses. (Vol. i. 
pp- 187—251.) Nothing can be more lively or spirited. So, too, his account 
of Constantinople and its beauty, in vol. iii. His preceding interview with 
Lady Esther Stanhope is somewhat absurd ; at least, their conversation is s0. 
M. de la Martine’s own ideas (p. 223) are, in fact, St. Simonianism, (and so 
in vol. ii. p. 81,) and his reasons for being a Christian anything but just 
or right. Still, an eminent, and popular, and enthusiastic French poet, 
who openly professes a love for Christianity, is a phenomenon worthy both of 
respect and gratitude, though it may be feared that the Christianity is rather 
of the philosophic cast. M. de la Martine’s philosophy is the poorest part of 


him ; itis French,—clashing, superficial, tawdry, and foolish. He should keep 
to his poetry. 
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The translation is most excellent ; and, to the reviewer's taste, the English 
verses are better than the French original. The translator is capable of 
no small things in poetry. 


A Narrative of the Visit to the American Churches by the Deputation from the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales. By A. Reed, D.D., and 
J. Matheson, D.D. London: Jackson and Walford. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1835. 


Ir is not very pleasant to review this book, because anything which is said 
will be ascribed to party. If it had been written by an ordinary clergyman of 
the church of England, travelling for his amusement, one would have said that 
it was very common-place in matter, and rather vulgar in style and taste. The 
information as to America itself is inferior to that in almost any tour of late 
days; but there is undoubtedly some curious matters as to the working and 
workings of the American sects. Episcopacy (as apart from establishments) is 
honoured with the deputation’s particular hatred and censure, which it can 
bear with some composure; while towards all other forms there seems 
an indifferent affection. There are some things practised in American sects 
which we have not yet arrived at. The anzious seat at meetings, i.e. a seat to 
which, when preachers have tried all they can to excite what by some would 
be called fanatical feeling, persons advance to declare their feelings, sins, 
&c., is, to the reviewer at least, quite a novelty. There is a long paper on 
Revivals, from which one can really make out nothing. Dr. Reed deprecates 
the imprudent management of revivals ; but thinks that all the best Christians 
are converted in wise revivals. How revivals, which shall, on the one hand, 
differ from the continual call of the true pastor to his flock for a revival, and, on 
the other, never go into fanaticism, are to be managed, he does not explain, 
and it is not easy to conceive. The fear evidently felt by Dr. Reed of im- 
prudence at the camp-meetings, and yet his joining in them, with his very 
long account of the enormous effect produced by his own sermon—greater 
than had ever been known before, with the weeping and falling down that 
followed—are worth reading. And the séatistics of American religion are well 
worth reading also. Of course there is a long discussion of the voluntary 
system; but it is not either able or novel. 


Journal of a Residence in China and the Neighbouring Countries from 1830 to 
1833. By David Abeel, an American Missionary. 12mo. London : Nisbet. 
1835. 

ReALLy being a missionary seems, for some men, a very pleasant Way of seeing 
the world. This Residence in China amounted to a voyage to Canton, and a 
short stay there, and then Mr. Abeel took another long tour among the islands 
and continental kingdoms of 8. E. Asia, in order to ascertain good posts for 
missions, &c., and to get information for the Christian world! Valuable 
information, indeed, must be given by one who never staid at any one place 
long enough to learn the language, nor visited any place, except in passing, 
where there were not missions already. At Siam, he staid too short a time, as 
he says, to-form any opinion as to the progress of the mission or the plan 
pursued! Such religious voyages for the traveller’s amusement deserve to be 
reprobated. 


_—-- --- 


Congregational Reform. By the Rev. Peter Hall. 


Ir seems necessary to notice this volume, for if it were passed over in silence, 
the reason for that silence might be mistaken. Let it be said then distinctly 
that if any one wishes to see all sorts of abuse of the ‘ British Magazine,” 
repeated in every form, personal and impersonal, he had better read Mr, Hall’s 
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book. It is only to be regretted that want of space prevents a transcript of 
all this abuse here. Nothing else does. It is better to leave the public to judge 
of the merit and the temper of Mr. Hall’s work than to keep up the unfortunate 
irritation in his mind by remarks on it. This only shall be said, that if, indeed, 
his views of the gospel are so much superior to those of the many persons 
whom he denounces as carnal, &c., &c., he is much more likely to convert and 
reclaim them by exhibiting the best of all proofs of it, in a kind and Christian 
temper. If he really wishes to do good, let him be assured that he must speak 
after another manner, and in another tone, than those which prevail through 
this volume, which may repel many from his views and from the gospel 
altogether, but can win none. Mr. Hall will not believe this on the faith of 
the “ British Magazine.” Let him ask his own friends. 


Heath’s Gallery of British Engravings. (In Numbers.) London : Longman 
and Co. 

Aut lovers of British art ought to support this work. The extreme beauty of 
the engravings in the Annuals has been observed by every one, and now a 
German house is employing English engravers of an inferior kind to copy 
(for circulation, at a low price,) the best plates in some of the most remark- 
able of them. The proprietor, therefore, has resolved to meet them on their 
own ground, and to offer for sale the original plates at a less sum than they 
can sell their cheap and inferior copies. Three plates are given for a shilling, 
and very beautiful they are. 





Illustrations of the Bible. By Martin and Westall. London: Churton. 
1835. 

Tuey who have admired Mr. Martin’s extraordinary painting called Bel- 

shazzar’s feast will find an excellent wood-cut of it in this Number. 





Wanderings through North Wales. By T. Roscoe, Esq. With Engravings 
from Cox, Cattermole, and Creswick. (In Numbers.) London: Tilt; and 
Simpkin and Marshall. 


Ir is impossible not to feel interest in the success of works like this, which, 
by aid of no common powers of art, presents, at a very cheap price, some of 
the most beautiful scenes in nature. 





The Course of Christian Obedience. By the Rev. E.C. Kemp, M.A., Rector 
of Whissonsett, Norfolk. London: Hatchards, and Rivingtons. 1834. 


Tuts is a valuable book, well thought out and clearly written. Mr. Kemp’s 
notions of a state of conversion, and of the assurance which a Christian may 
gain, appear sound and scriptural. 





Letters on the Nature and Duration of Future Punishment. London: Long- 
man and Co. 


Tuese letters contain the ordinary views, difficulties, and objections, on this 
momentous subject—objections which principally arise from the way in which 
the declarations of scripture are regarded. They who look at them with 
the Unitarian feeling (and the present writer declares that he cannot receive 
the doctrine of the Trinity), of course, bend scripture to suit what they call 
the dictates of reason. 

It is not worthy of the present writer, who can write like a gentleman, to 
abuse hierarchies and creeds, and still less to bring forward the fearful expres- 
sions to be found in many writers as to the pleasure with which the torments 
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of the evil will be regarded by the just, as a fair exposition of the feelings of 
right-minded Christians who accept the doctrine of the eternity of punishment. 





London in May. By the Author of “ Alan Gilbert’s last Birth-day.” London : 
T. Ward and Co, 1835. 


Tuts is an account of all the London societies for religious purposes—not all, 
to be sure, inasmuch as it comes from a dissenter, who very naturally omits 
most of the chief church societies. He gives his account in the shape of a 
dialogue between an uncle and his nephews ; and the uncle, like Uncle Philip, 
very naturally describes what is to be seen much as if he was describing 
strange animals. As a specimen of his propensities, he describes, at one meet- 
ing, the fat rosy clergyman succeeded by the pale thin dissenter! Now, un- 
doubtedly the pictorial sketches of dissenting divines, in the Evangelical and 
other dissenting magazines, give, by their broad sleek countenances, more 
honour and glory to dissenting hospitality than this written portrait. Having 
given an account of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, he pro- 
poses to mention their publications, and proceeds to read the titles of certain 
Portuguese, Dutch, and Welsh tracts, omitting all notice of the many hundred 
English ones. This is probably meant for wit. 





Narrative of a Residence in South Africa. By Thomas Pringle. London: 
E. Moxon. 1835. 12mo. 


Txis volume appeared before, with a good deal of verse intermixed, as African 
Sketches. Mr. Pringle, before his death, revised it for a second edition, leaving 
out the poetry, which was, however, pleasing and creditable. It is to be 
wished that he had cut out the politics too. Lord C. Somerset, and other 
people, may be all that Mr. P. makes them, but personal quarrels are not 
interesting, and political virulent expressions are not Christian. The volume 
itself contains a good deal of curious and interesting information about the 
Cape Colonies. 





Sketches of the Holy Land and other Places mentioned in Scripture. By the Rev. 
R. Spence Hardy. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1835. 12mo. 


Mr. Harpy is a Wesleyan Missionary, who returned from India by the Red 
Sea, Egypt, and Syria. He is an intelligent, sensible, and right thinking man, 
who describes very fairly what he has seen. His reflexions on Jerusalem are 
particularly good and natural. 





On the Endowments of the Parish Churches in England. 


Tus little tract traces more clearly than in any other work of the same com- 
pass the history of parish endowments. The points established in it are— 

1. That before Christianity became the religion of any state, individual 
churches had endowments, which arose from the piety of individual Christians. 

2. That the payment of tithes, which were always the oblations of private 
individuals, was early confirmed by Anglo-Saxon laws. 

3. That before the Norman Conquest, England was divided into parishes, 
and the clergy were as yet uncorrupted by the peculiar doctrines of popery. 

4. That the progress of popery under the Normans led to the enriching the 
monasteries by robbing the parochial clergy. And, 

Lastly, That as far as the revenues of the parish churches were concerned, 
the effect of the Reformation was only to give to laymen that which had 
before been taken from them by the monasteries, and leave them far poorer 
than in Saxon times. : 

These points are fully brought out in these well written pages; and, as the 
price of the tract is only one penny, the public can have no excuse for 
ignorance which can be remedied at so cheap a rate of time and money. 
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MILNER’S CHURCH HISTORY. 


Ir will be in the recollection of the public, that a sentence or two in a public 
lecture, uttered without the slightest notion that it would give offence to any 
living person, and written under the full belief that it was competent to the 
writer to speak of Milner’s work as he would of that of any other historian, 
Mosheim, or Weismann, or Jortin, or Robertson, called forth not merely re- 
plies, but heavy accusations against the writer, as a defamer of the dead, &c., 
and the strongest expressions of perfect confidence in Milner’s work, and of its 
extraordinary excellence and unspeakable value to the Christian world. 

The personal controversy was one of no kind of consequence or of interest ; 
and if it was a matter of satisfaction to any particular journals to call hard- 
names and make personal attacks, it was very easy to allow them to enjoy 
their little pleasures quite unmolested. But the question as to Milner was a 
very different matter. If he was to be held forth to the public in such a high 
strain of eulogy, as the only Christian historian of the Church, and everything 
was to be said that could be said to impress young men with the notion that he 
was trustworthy and accurate, and profound as well as pious; it became a 
positive duty in those who had formed a very different opinion of his work to 
state their grounds. Accordingly, Mr. Maitland, who had already published 
a most strict and searching examination of a part of Milner’s work, repub- 
lished it in a more accessible form, and the whole edition of his pamphilet 
has been sold and a second called for and published, without one word of an- 
swer to his specific charges from those who were so loud in Milner’s praise. 
But this is not all. Mr. Maitland published likewise a second pamphlet, going 
through a whole volume of Milner’s work, and shewing, by a laborious exami- 
nation of the whole, that Milner did nof in most cases examine any original 
documents, and that his work is in many parts a mere abridgement and altera- 
tion of second-hand authorities, while the reader is led to suppose that he has 
the benefit of Milner’s examination of the original, and, consequently, that it 
is full, as every work so written must be, of inaccuracies of statement, and 
of opinions and views totally unsupported by the truth; that it is, in short, 
not to be trusted, and, as a history, is therefore without value, whatever it may 
be as a book of pious reflections on states of things which never existed, for 
those who coincide in the views and the tone of the writer’s mind. Under this 
second attack on Milner, if that may be called attack which consists of a 
quiet examination of his references, page by page, and an exposure of his inac- 
curacies, his eulogists have likewise remained totally silent. They have neither 
answered Mr. Maitland, nor admitted the justice of his complaint. But this 
really cannot be allowed. The laws which regulate men’s opinions about 
other books, and other transactions, will determine them about Milner and 
about this. If Mr. Maitland is wrong; if Milner did study original writers ; 
if he is accurate, and if he is trustworthy, his eulogists are bound by every con- 
sideration to support his character, and to answer Mr. Maitland. They are 
here called on to do so, and they will be called on again. As Mr. Maitland’s 
pamphlets have not a word of party feeling in them, and consist merely in an 
actual examination of passages and references, no excuse can be made for the 
silence of Milner’s panegyrists on that head. They who have held him forth 
to the young as a safe and worthy guide are called on to come forward and 
prove that he is so. They shall have the benefit, it is repeated, of several such 
calls. Surely persons so respectable as Mr. Raikes and Mr. Bridges, as well 
as many others, who have taken the serious step of recommending Milner to 
young men, will feel themselves bound either to defend Milner or to admit 
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that he is not a safe guide for the young. If they and others continue silent, 
the public will, they may rely on it, consider the charge as proven, and Milner’s 
reputation will be fixed accordingly. 


THE COMPANION TO THE NEWSPAPER. 


Tus monthly tract, which comes from the “ Society for Diffusing Political 
Knowledge,” and professes to give documents only, wants most careful watch- 
ing. Facts are often the greatest of all falsehoods, because they are facts. If 
one thing is told which is true, and another, of ten times the consequence and 
equally true, is omitted, they to whom this is done, are as much deceived as 
if they heard a positive falsehood, and have the less chance of being undeceived, 
because what they do know cannot be contradicted. Now the “ Companion 
to the Newspaper” is to be quite impartial. It is simply to record facts and 
documents, and enable people to judge for themselves. Yet, somehow or 
other, a large portion of its articles, when political, go to make monarchy 
hateful; and its documents give most one-sided views of every question. In 
one number this spring there was an account of the Emperor of Austria, the 
whole aim as well as tendency of which was to make him and the whole race 
of kings odious and contemptible. The writer’s assurance, too, was most 
curious. He knew, from private sources of information on which he could de- 
pend, that the Emperor flew into a rage with his physician for using the word 
constitution. Doubtless the editor of the “ Penny Magazine” and ‘‘ Companion 
to the Newspaper” has a most accurate report of all that passes in emperors’ 
bed-rooms and sick chambers! But now to assume the editorial we for once. 
We, on our part, have the very best information on this eubject—viz., that of 
our own ears. And our information goes to this—that ten or eleven years 
ago we heard the same story told as a good German Joe Millar everywhere in 
Germany, and believed just as much as the sturdy jokes of the English Joe 
Millar. It was, as the French say, well imagined, and has doubtless been 
fathered, like half-a-dozen similar stories on half-a-dozen other royal personages 
since. People who believe such stories need hardly talk of the credulity of 
past ages. 

This same tract is now giving the Report of the Commissioners on Corpora- 
tions. Will it give Sir F. Palgrave’s protest? 

It is giving an abstract of the Report on Medical Education, and anything 
so one-sided and so unfair it would be difficult to find. Its object must simply 
be to produce discontent with everything. If the public give ear to this pub- 
lication and to Mr. Warburton, and ignorantly assent to overturn a system of 
medical education which has been brought to its present state of excellence 
with singular difficulty, ¢hey and ¢hey alone will rue it. That report in itself 
is one of deep interest to all who care for the poor, and know the consequence 
of which good medical aid is to them. If the schemes which some wild pro- 
jectors have in view should succeed, it is as clear as anything can be that in 
the country the poor must be either without any decent medical advice at all, 
or that it must be had at an enormous expense. But this shall be the subject 
of another article. At present, may the “ Companion to the Newspaper’’ be 
asked why it did not give Dupuytrens one sentence as to the condition of the 
medical education afforded to English students at Guy’s Hospital? and why it 
endeavours to throw discredit on the English universities, which profess not to 
give complete medical education, but to combine its elements with such a sound 
and admirable education in other respects as will best qualify a man for pur- 
suing his profession with advantage ? 
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THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 


Dogs it happen to be one of the great recommendations of the voluntary 
system that it leads to perpetual litigation? It seems curious that there should 
be so many disputes in a system where, as we are told, the absence of all com- 

ulsion, of all kinds, must necessarily lead to such perfect good feeling and 
Seutiany. The fact is so, however, for our law courts have had a large share 
of their attention latterly occupied by the litigation of the advocates of the 
voluntary system. The case of Mr. Campbell, in which there were violent 
contentions, as to who should preach at the tabernacle and who should not— 
the very long and curious case of Dr. Warren, in which he and his friends are 
trying to revolutionize the Wesleyan body, and overturn every thing like its 
existing order—the case of Lady Hewley’s charity, in which there is such a 
determination on both sides, while they collaud the voluntary system and 
reprobate endowments, to keep as tight a grasp on the endowments which they 
have, with several other cases of a like kind which have occurred within a few 
months, are well worthy the attention of the public. Whatever else the volun- 


tary system may do, it does not ensure either order or peace without recur- 
rence to the law and the civil power. 


ECCLESIASTICAL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY.—SIXTH GRIEVANCE. 


Tuts society, known as originating publications exceeding, probably, all which 
have gone before them, in systematic disregard for truth, in virulence and in 
nonsense, and as having driven away, by its frightful virulence, dissenters 


of Christian feelings, held its annual meeting last week, on which the “ Chris- 
tian Advocate” thus writes :— 


** We have pleasure mingled with pain in laying before our readers the proceedings 
at the meeting of the Society for Promoting Ecclesiastical Knowledge. It is painful 
to think that an institution adapted so exactly to the spirit of the times, and fitted so 
well to supply their necessities, is not more generally supported. * * * Ought not its 
meeting to have been announced from every nonconformist pulpit in the metropolis 
and ten miles round? If this had been done, Exeter Hall would have overflowed 
with the crowds of hearers, instead of Finsbury Chapel being hardly more than half 
filled with them. And why are not branch societies formed in every town, village, 
and hamlet, if possible, in the country? We may rest assured, that, until this, or 
something like this, has been effected, we shall stand no chance with the established 
parson-ocrasy. We must fight and conquer them in detail, before we shall overthrow 
them in the mass. A guerilla warfare must precede the storming of their citadel.” 


This language is worthy of the Christian society which it celebrates; while 
the fact that this society is ill attended and supported, shews a degree of 
right feeling, which is satisfactory. Buta Dr. J. Baldwin Brown, who was 
in the chair, made a speech, a few sentences of which are worth transcribing. 
(Most of his speech related to a letter in the “‘ Record,” giving a wrong account 
of the funds of the society, with which Dr. J. Baldwin Brown was highly 
incensed. ) 


“‘] regret to say that Government is almost always at work under the pretence of 
redressing our ‘ grievances,’ and the bungling manner in which they set about it sadly 
betrays their ignorance: they shew plainly that they understand neither us nor our 
grievances, nor the suitable remedy for them. (Hear, hear.) I tell them plainly, 
what I have often told them, that, as Protestant dissenters, we claim to enjoy the 
same privileges as churchmen. (Cheering.) I care not what they say about their 
station in society: their conduct is all that I look at, and all that shall influence me. 
It is not because a man isa member of a state church that he has a right to look 
down upon me, or to walk into a room before me. (Cries of ‘ No, no!’ and cheer- 
ing.) And then, as to those half-and-half dissenters that to day smile upon us and to- 
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morrow censure us, (hear, hear,) that to-day are with us, and to-morrow turn their 
backs upon us, (hear, hear. )—if they think that the time is come when they can do 
with us as they please, they have most strangely mistaken their men. (Cheers.) I 
' say plainly and unequivocally, that, as Protestant dissenters, we demand equality. 

(Cheers.) Have we this at present? Some tell us so; and yet if we wish to place our 
sons in the university we cannot, without degrading or dishonourable qualification ! 
And, what is still worse, they will not let us have a university of ourown. (Hear, 
hear.) O they know not what a spirit there is in the dissenters of this country! 
(Much cheering.) They may think to do with us as they please, but they shall find 
that we are made of sterner stuff, and that we have embraced principles which we 
mean to carry out. (Cheers.) We wish to proceed in our career with calmness: 
we are anxious to conduct ourselves in peace; but we cannot tamely submit to have 
our privileges trodden upon, or our principles treated with scorn !” 


Thus it appears that all governments are wrong in trying to redress dis- 
senters’ grievances. And well they may be, if dissenters in general are like 
Dr. J. Baldwin Brown. His grievance is, it seems, that a churchman walks 
into a room before him! and he is made of “ sterner stuff” than to allow such 
an insult. There isa book with some strange sentences in it about the first 
places at feasts. But that book is more talked of than read in the Ecclesiastical 
Knowledge Society. How curiously would Dr. J. Baldwin Brown’s advice 
come in after those alluded to: ‘‘ Take good care to let no man walk into a room 
before you; and if he tries, shew that you are of ‘sterner stuff’ than to allow 
it. Hold meetings, and throw your country into confusion, in order to secure 
to yourself the ‘ first place’ in the dinner party!” But, if such things can be 
written seriously about, what does Dr. J. Baldwin Brown mean? In what 
society does he happen to live, where, two persons being of equal rank in 
other respects, a churchman, qué churchman, takes precedence? is is mere 
idle stuff. Dr. J. Baldwin Brown’s complaint is obviously this, and nothing 
else, that not so many persons as he would wish of the rank of gentlemen 
belong to the dissenters. But who can help this? Who can satisfy such 
complaints? Will Dr. J. Baldwin Brown petition parliament and agitate the 
country, in order that gentlemen by birth, education, and manners may not 
walk out of a room before other ‘‘free-born Britons”? Let him be assured 
that, among churchmen, they who are entitled to precedence by any of these 
qualities have precedence over those who do not possess them; and next year 
let him, in his very Christian style and manner, and his universal philan- 
thropy, when enumerating all the oppressed, join with his ill-used dissenting 
brethren, his equally ill-used brethren of the church, who are compelled to 
give the pas to those above them. 


RELIGIOUS MEETINGS. 


(From the “ Christian Advocate,” May 11.) 
I 


THe attendance at those of the May meetings which have already been held 
was very large; but the speeches, on the whole, contained little to reward the 
thousands of patient listeners who crowded Exeter Hall. Many of the gentle- 
men—whom we heard, we were going to say—but attempted to hear—could 
not be heard at all by one-half of the assembly; and this was the case, tan- 
talizingly enough, with several who were announced in terms calculated to 
raise expectation upon tiptoe. Some of those whose lungs were adequate to 
their undertaking failed to repay attention; and, with very rare exceptions, 
the proceedings owed all their proper interest to the encouraging facts related 
by Missionaries Yate and Williams, and one or two foreigners. The danger 
foreseen by a few sagacious individuals, who objected to the institution of 
public meetings for missionary and kindred purposes, has at length become 
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palpable to the eyes of even ordinary observers. They have, for the most part, 
degenerated into meetings for cracking stale jests and bandying staler compliments, 
Whilst confined to buildings devoted to the worship of God, these features 
were not so prominent as they have become since that restraint was removed 
by the appropriation of less sacred theatres to the religious stage. Now, 
however, with the occasional exception of a returned missionary’s budget of 
facts, it is all empty jest, more empty compliment, and most empty declamation. 
True eloquence, and appeals founded upon reason and the word of God, seem, 
so far as the platform is concerned, to have vanished with the spirits of the 
Hugheses and the Owens, the Watsons and the Clarkes. ‘The salt has lost its 
savour. 

But this is not the worst. These strictly religious gatherings, or what have 
hitherto passed for such, are now, it seems, to be prostituted to political purposes, 
To meetings for the discussion of political or any other class of subjects, there 
can be no reasonable objection, provided that they are avowedly such; but, 
when politics are smuggled in under the mask of religion, it becomes the duty 
of all honest, not to say all pious men, to expose the impious fraud. 

The supporters of missions would do well to ponder this view of the subject. 


II. 


WE could not avoid noticing the thin attendance of church dignitaries, nobles, 
and members of parliament, at the meeting of the Bible Society on Wednesday 
last. Is this the result of political circumstances? Have churchmen at length 
fulfilled their threat of separating from the Bible Society? We always thought 
it too catholic a thing for them. Sure we are that it is of all things that most 
opposed to ecclesiastical monopolies. The universal diffusion of the Scriptures 
must be followed, with God’s blessing, by the adoption of the principles and 
practice they inculcate: and we find nothing in them to countenance exclusive 
churches,—nothing of the forms and ceremonies, the ambitious nomenclature 
and profane titles, the pomp and circumstance, of state-madechurches. If the 
English Bishops have not found this out already, more shame to them. 

The speeches at the Bible Society meeting were, on the whole, miserable. We 
except those of Messrs. Yate and Williams, which consisted of interesting and 
novel facts, and those of Messrs. Hannah and Leifchild, which contained many 
just and striking remarks. If there was aught worth listening to in the other 
speeches, we heard it not.—Christian Advocate. 


THE DISSENTERS AND LORD BROUGHAM. 


“Tug assemblage on Monday, at the Anniversary of the British and Foreign 
School Society, was unusually large, and the speeches were excellent. The 
highest degree of excitement pervaded the meeting, especially at the appear- 
ance of Lord Brougham and of Mr. Hume, the Member for Middlesex, who 
(in opposition, by the way, to the wish of the Committee) was called up by 
his Lordship. We must say that we deeply regret Mr. Hume’s appearance on 
this occasion, because we are persuaded that the interests of this great Society 
can never be promoted by such a display of political feeling as was thus drawn 
rth. 
= «“ That the education of the people is, in one sense, a political object cannot 
be disputed; and, as such, secular men, from merely political motives, may 
very consistently advocate and promote it. But the British and Foreign 
School Society is not a political society ; and, therefore, all allusions connected 
with the party politics of the day ought most carefully to be excluded from its 
meetings. We greatly question, too, whether the religious character of the 
Society is not in danger of being compromised by the advocacy of such men as 
Mr. Hume, or even Lord Brougham. The sentiments of both with regard 
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to popular education are before the public; and, with this evidence, it is not 
uncharitable to speak of them as the professed advocates of an irreligious 
neutrality with regard to Divine Truth, But the British and Foreign School 
Society is pledged to the promotion of ‘ Scriptural Education, without evasion 
and without compromise ;’ and the character of its Committee, the tone of its 
Reports, and, above all, the piety of its teachers, sufficiently shew how 
sincerely that pledge is, and has been redeemed. The Society has, from its 
formation, avowed its wish to be regarded as the coadjutor of the Bible 
Society. Having adopted the principle, let it act in accordance with the 
practice of that Institution, and decline, on all public occasions, the aid of men 
who, at other times, and in other places, shew no regard for the claims of 
evangelical truth. Let this be done fearlessly, and the blessing of the Great 
Head of the church will exalt the Society to that rank among the religious 
institutions of the land, which it has long deserved to occupy, but to which it 
has not yet attained,””—Patriot. 


Thus writes the “Patriot”? on May 13th; and on May 16th, Lord 
Brougham is brought down by the dissenters to take the chair at the Protestant 
Society for the Promotion of Religious Liberty! Lord Brougham’s speech 
fully justified the character given of him by the ‘‘ Patriot.” As to “‘ shewing 
any regard for the claims of evangelical truth,” his whole speech shewed 
a mind perfectly at variance with any serious feelings, and inclined to ne 
sent every question in a ridiculous light. But that is of little matter. e 
point before us is simply this, that the dissenters place in the chair of one of 
their great meetings a man whom they declare to be without any regard for 
the claims of evangelical truth! Might one venture to ask, too, whether, 
thinking still worse of Mr. Hume, as they do, nay, thinking his presence at a 
public religious meeting a scandal, they supported him for Middlesex ? 

The farce of this ‘‘ Protestant”’ Society was concluded by a long speech from 
Mr. O’Connell,* shewing that Roman catholics had never persecuted, which 
was received with enthusiastic applause by the “ Protestant” dissenters. 
The contempt which Mr. O’Connell entertained for those who could submit to 
such delusion was remarkably displayed in his speech. He has, in no 
common degree, the demagogue’s talent of suiting himself to his hearers’ 
tastes and capacities. In Ireland, very broad and coarse humour, with the 
utmost extravagance and wildness of expression, and the most virulent and 
savage denunciations of all enemies, is the line which he adopts. At the 
“ Protestant ” meeting, knowing what those who could believe him to be 
sincere must be in point of capacity, he uttered more nonsense than one could 
have supposed him, with his talents, capable of doing ; more absurd fallacies, 
and more childish sophistries than one could have thought even his ingenuity 
capable of collecting. This is highly flattering to the Protestant dissenters. 

But this exhibition took place the day after Mr. O’Connell had been proved 
in Parliament to have declared on his word of honour that that was false 
which was proved indisputably to be true. So that the two idols to whom the 
Protestant dissenters bowed down were a nobleman who, as they state them- 
selves, has no regard for the claims of evangelical truth, and a papist, who had 
just been convicted of wilful and direct perversion of the truth! Is this 
creditable to men and Christians? 





— - —— ee _ 





* The following observations by one of the dissenting journals (the “ Christian 
Advocate”) really deserve a place. How fully do they illustrate some of Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s observations given below! Mr. O’Connell the Dissenters’ friend ! No, but 
he is the church’s enemy ! 

“ We need do no more than point attention to the gratifying speeches of Lord 
Brougham and Mr. O'Connell at the meeting of the Protestant Society on Saturday 
week. The Dissenters cannot do better than make these powerful men their friends, and 
heep fhem such.” 
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It seems too that the same Dramatis Persone performed with the same 
applause at the Anti-Slavery Meeting. Such are too many of what are called 
religious meetings, attended and patronized by individuals (for their own 
ends) of whose religious principles and belief nine-tenths of their audience 


think very ill. Is this the ‘ wisdom of the serpent’? Will such a course 
obtain a blessing? 


———- = 
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INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A Meetine of this Society was held at their chambers, in St. Martin’s Place, 
on Monday, the 18th of May—the Lord Bishop of Winchester in the chair. 
There were present, the Bishops of Lichfield and Coventry, Lincoln, Carlisle, 
Bangor, Chester, Gloucester, and Hereford, Rev. Archdeacons Cambridge, 
Watson, and Pott, Rev. Dr. D’Oyly, Rev. Mr. Benson, Rev. J. Lonsdale, 
Philip Pusey, Esq., M. P., Joshua Watson, Esq., James Cocks, Esq., N. Con- 
nop, Jun. Esq., S. Bosanquet, Esq., W. Davis, Esq., E. H. Locker, Esq., Wil- 
liam Cotton, Esq., and other members of the Committee. 

Among other business transacted, grants, varying in amount according to the 
exigency of the case, were voted towards enlarging galleries in the chapel at 
Holmfirth, in the county of York; enlarging the Chapel at Sandgate, in the 
county of Kent ; re-arranging the seats in the church at Minster, in the Isle 
of Thanet; building a church at Thornton, in the parish of Poulton and 
county of Lancaster ; re-arranging the seats in the church at Farningham, in 
the county of Kent; building a church at Hulland, in the parish of Ashbourne, 
in the county of Derby; enlarging, by rebuilding, the church at Chawton, in 
the county of Southampton ; increasing the accommodation in the church at 
Betshanger, in the county of Kent; repewing the church of St. John the 
Baptist, Timberhill, in the city of Norwich; increasing the accommodation, 


by building a gallery, in the church at Oystermouth, in the county of Gla- 
morgan. 


Earnest attention is requested to the following most important report. Surely 
the friends of religion will not fail to answer the call which it makes. 


REPORT of the Society for Promoting the Enlargement, Building, and Repair- 
ing of Churches and Chapels, being the seventh after its incorporation. 


In presenting to the General Court of the Society the Annual Report of its 
proceedings, the Committee have more than once stated, that the Society, so 
far from having accomplished a great part of its work, had only made a pros- 
perous beginning ; and that if much had been done through its instrumentality 
much more still remained to be done. The records of its transactions during 
the year last past, furnish a very remarkable justification of that statement. 
In no one year since the first establishment of the Society has it been so 
actively employed in carrying into effect the benevolent purposes for which it 
was instituted. In no one year have so many applications for assistance been 
received, so many grants made, so large a sum of money voted, or so large 
an increase of accommodation obtained. 

In no former year has the number of applications exceeded 147, the number 
of grants 91, the sum of money voted 16,200/., the number of sittings obtained 
24,265; whereas, in the year just ended, the number of applications has been 
170, the number of grants 108, the sum of money voted 21,171/.,and the num- 
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ber of sittings obtained 34,338, of which 24,990 are free and unappropriated ; 
the number of free si¢dings alone, obtained during the last year, exceeding the 
total number of sittings gained in any former year. 

The Committee are persuaded that this great increase in the demands for 
the assistance of the Society is mainly to be attributed to an increased attach- 
ment to the church of England, and a growing desire to partake of the benefits 
to be derived from apostolical ordinances, and sound instruction; and strong 
feeling on the part of the friends of the established church of the necessity 
which lies upon them to give facility to all classes to attend public worship. 
Nor can they consider this state of things otherwise than as being full of 
gratification and encouragement ; for, while it must be gratifying in the 
highest degree, to the friends of the Society to witness the greatly enlarged 
measure of good with which their exertions have been blessed, they cannot 
fail to be thereby encouraged to proceed with renewed zeal and earnestness in 
their beneficent course. It may be hoped also that many who have not yet 
co-operated with the Society, when they shall behold its good works, now 
visible in every part of the kingdom, will be induced to enrol themselves among 
its supporters, and to add their contributions to a fund the distribution of 
which is every day becoming more extensively useful. 

The committee have very great pleasure in reporting, that, during the last 
year, a district committee of the society has been formed at Cambridge, from 
which the sum of 470/., in donations and subscriptions, has already been re- 
ceived ; and they would strongly impress upon the friends of the church the 
great importance of establishing similar auxiliaries to the Society wherever an 
opening for them can be found.* They have also to notice a diocesan society 
in aid of this Incorporated Society, established in the diocese of Durham ; 
which, for the Jast four years, has annually, during that.period, transmitted 
one fourth of the whole of its receipts to the Parent Society : an example of 
liberality which the committee would be most happy to see imitated by other 
diocesan societies established for similar purposes. 

They have also the satisfaction of stating, that, since the last report, the 
society has been benefited by a legacy of 100/., from Miss Sampson, and by 
donations to the amount of 1459/. 17s. 

In reference to the power of the society to act as trustees for the application 
of “‘ donations or bequests towards the building or improvement of churches 
or chapels in any particular neighbourhood,” the committee have to record 
the following liberal donations :—500/., 3 per cent. consols towards building 
two chapels in the: parish of Bampton, from the Rev. Dr. Richards, (in addition 
to 100/., contributed some time since for the same purpose by the Rev. (©. L. 
Kerby,) and 1001., from the Rev. John Rogers towards enlarging or rebuilding 
the church in the parish of Heavitree, near Exeter, if called for within five 
years. The King’s letter, noticed in the last report of the committee, has pro- 
duced about 30,000/. But notwithstanding this accession to the funds of the 
society, the large amount of the claims upon it in the year just past has re- 
duced its disposable balance to a sum not exceeding 18,0001., the whole of 
which sum it will in all probability be called upon to appropriate during the 
current year. 

The committee however are most unwilling to anticipate a failure of the 
resources of a society which, during a period of seventeen years, has expended 
the sum of 188,243/., by which it has been instrumental in building or en- 
larging 1151 churches or chapels, and in providing 289,760 additional ae te 
of which 216,153 are free and unappropriated. They humbly hope that the 
same good providence under which it has hitherto flourished, will still raise 
up friends for its support, and supply it with means of continuing to promote 
the glory of God, and the happiness of mankind. 
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* Why is not this done everywhere ?—Eb, 
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EDUCATION OF THE POOR. 


Tue following important facts are gathered from the Report of the Na- 
tional Society, read at the Annual Meeting, on the 20th of May. It is pre- 
sumed, as indeed it was stated in the Report, that the Committee will sub- 
stantiate what is advanced by ample details in the Appendix, which is usually 
the most valuable part of their publication. The Report enumerates the means 
employed for (1) improving and (2) for extending education; and then consi- 
ders (3) the work which has been and (4) that which remains to be accom- 
plished. 

1, The training and model school is described, — its especial design in 
instructing those who are to teach others. During the last year, 106 persons 
have been admitted for this purpose. On the whole, 2102 persons have been 
trained, and 684 schools organized by these persons during the time they were 
in training —a practice which is found to be of eminent utility in preparing 
them for holding permanent situations afterwards. Sixty District Associations, 
with 43 model schools on a similar plan, exist throughout the country; in 
these institutions, considerably above 2000 persons have also been trained, 
though not (as in the case of the Parent Society) for so long an average period 
of instruction as five months. 

2. The work of extending schools, by grants in aid of building, these 
District Associations also bear a part with the Society. They have expended 
in grants above 20,000/., while above 105,000/. has been collected and voted 
away by the Society itself. These two sums are stated to have produced a 
total expenditure in building school-rooms of above half-a-million. The 
Society, during the last year, has obtained 13,5001 out of the Parliamentary 
grant of 20,000/. But it still has applications for aid before the treasury to 
the amount of 20,900/., by means of which it is proposed to make accommo- 
dation for 31,000 children. 

3. In estimating the work which has been accomplished, the Committee 
avail themselves of the two volumes of the Abstract on Education, lately laid 
before Parliament; these contain 31 counties of England, with a population 
of 10,117,800 souls. Taking this as three-fourths of the whole population 
(13,894,574), it is reckoned that there are about 1,268,000 children, including 
infants, under daily instruction, and 1,418,413 (many of whom are the same 
as the daily scholars) in Sunday schools. The Abstract shews the gross 
increase of Sunday and of daily schools since 1818 to be (in the 33 counties) 
1,276,706, while the gross amount of scholars is 2,014,144. Hence the 
increase has been something more than 100 per cent. But the Society's 
schools in 1817, when its charter was obtained, comprised 117,000 scholars,— 
these are now increased to above 500,000 ; and, allowing for the increase from 
1817 to 1818, it is concluded that, in the period which has elapsed since 1818, 
the Society’s schools have increased to the extent of above 300 per cent. So 
that education has been carried forward in the Society’s hands with an acce- 
leration three times greater than that with which schools in general proceeded.* 

4. The work remaining to be accomplished is distributed under several heads ; 
populous and other places to be provided with schools, existing schools to be 
enlarged as to their capacity for receiving children, and others to be improved, 
both in regard to what the children are taught, and the manner in which their 
instruction is imparted. 

For populous places, reference is made to the society’s report of 1831, and 
the extent to which the promises of the committee made at that time have 





* Of course, if the national schools be separated from the schools of the public 
at large, and a comparison be instituted after this separation, (which is the only 
fair method of computing the proportionate increase of the different kind of schools, ) 
it will appear that the rapidity of the Society's movement will be to the movement of 
the public in a still greater ratio than that of 3: J. 
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been fulfilled. In regard to places of inferior magnitude, it is stated, on the 
authority of the parliamentary abstract, that not less than 2000 spots exist in 
the kingdom, with distinct populations varying from 50 souls and upwards to 
a considerable amount, and comprising small parishes, townships, hamlets, 
and extra- -parochial places , in which there is not a single school. To these 
attention 1s promised | in the course of the ensuing year. The enlarged sphere 
of the society’s operations is then dwelt on, by way of shewing how necessary 
the enlargement of many existing schools must be, and how often it is requisite 
to build a second or a third school for one and the same place. And the 
report concludes with suggestions with respect to the improvement of schools ; 
small payments from the scholars are recommended, as on former occasions, 
and the application of any charitable bequests (where possible) in support of 
schools. It is stated, that in the 300 applications for aid in building which 
have very lately been under the Committee’s consideration, there are 58 cases in 
which small endowments have been so applied. 

The drift of the observations in this division of the Report, is to shew the 
necessity of augmenting the salaries of teachers, in confidence that if these be 
increased a superior class of persons will engage in the work of educating the 
young; whereas, if masters be much improved as to the standard of their 
qualifications, without a corresponding increase in the remuneration offered 
them, they will be constantly deserting the service for which they have been 
trained, to obtain more lucrative situations in the world. 

The building of dwelling houses for teachers of schools, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the schools, and providing them, if possible, with gardens, 
is especially recommended as a species of endowment far preferable to an ad- 
ditional remuneration in money, and as a plan which would enable them at 
their leisure hours to exercise a beneficial influence over the young. 


PARLIAMENTARY GRANTS TO THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
IN AID OF SCHOOLS, 


Proposed Outline of a Memorial to be addressed to the Right Honourable the 
Lords of H. M. Treasury, &c. §e. 


1. A brief petition for pecuniary assistance, with a statement of any peculiar 
difficulties. 

2. A reference to the correspondence held with the Natrona Sociery, in the 
usual form, for all particulars.* 

N. B. The memorial should nor enter into any details. 

3. A declaration that the applicants are ready to submit to any audit of their 
building accounts which the Lords of the Treé asury may direct, and to 
make such periodical reports respecting the state of their Schools and the 
number of Scholars educated as may be called for. 

4. A declaration that there are not any charitable funds, or endowments which 
might render further grants unnecessary ; or if such funds and endow- 
ments exist, a short explanation of their nature, &c., with the reason 
why they do not supersede the preceding petition. 

Dated and Signed by the several promoters of the School. 


Suggestions relative to Applications for aid in Building School-rooms. 


_ Ossect or THE Grants.—The grants are made for “the erection of new 
School-houses,” (meaning thereby School-rooms, exclusive of the accommodation 
for Masters and Mistresses). When Infant Schools are to be established, it is 





*-Forms and papers for transacting the Society's business may be had on applica- 
tion to the Secretary. 
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expected that the rooms will (if possible) be used for the instruction of older 
Children upon the Lord’s Day. 

In case of building new School-houses for existing Schools, it is desirable 
to shew clearly what increase will be made in the number of Children to be 
instructed. 

A preference has, at times, been given by the Lords of H.M. Treasury to 
applications from large cities and towns, yet it is by no means the intention to 
exclude parishes of a more limited population from the benefits of the Grant. 

SITE ror THE ScHOooL-HousE.—A secure legal tenure is indispensable; and 
a certificate to that effect is required before any grant is claimed, that a site of 
this description has been vested in the hands of proper Trustees, &c. 

It is not, however, required that a site should have been actually obtained 
when the application and memorial are presented; the applicant need only 
certify the sufficiency of the tenure of the ground he expects to build upon. ~ 

Estimate or THE Work, &c., including Purchase of Site, Building School- 
house, and Fittings up.—The form of a common barn furnishes no bad model. 
The neighbouring parishes may probably supply specimens, and the exact cost 
of these may be ascertained ; or, an estimate, from a respectable builder, will 
suffice for the basis of the memorial. 

The Nartionat Socrety’s suggestions on building may be procured. The 
first point, is the securing of not less than six square feet upon the floor to 
each child, and of a sufficient height for the purpose of ventilation. 

N.B. A dwelling-house for the Master or Mistress (an object of great im- 
portance) is not contemplated in the grants of H. M. Treasury, nor in those of 
the Nationat Society. If such a building is to be raised, the estimates of the 
two works must be kept distinct. 

MEANS TO MEET THE EstimareE, and to qualify the case for consideration 
by the Lords of H. M. Treasury.—Their Lordships, in important cases, have 
at times granted one-half of the estimated cost; and where peculiar difficulties 
exist, the Nationax Society has made up a small portion of the other moiety, 
previously to transmitting the memorial; still it is needful, in every case, that 
local contributions should be made, either in money, materials, labour, &c. &c. 
It is not requisite that they should have been collected, nor even that specific 
promises should have been obtained from persons residing at a distance. The 
probable amount of their donations may be specified ; and when the result of 
the greatest possible exertions is calculated in this manner, and communicated 
to the Nationa Society, with the other requisite particulars, the Committee 
will use their best exertions to secure the success of the undertaking. The 
amount of private subscriptions of every kind must, of necessity, have been 
‘« received, expended, and accounted for,” before any grant from H. M. Trea- 
sury can be claimed. 

When subscriptions are made for a Dwelling-house, as well as for a School- 
house, the proportion of the total sum raised or expected, as applicable to each 
object, must be distinctly explained. 


ee 


Comparative Statement, taken from the “ Abstract of Education Returns, 1833,” 
County of Middleser—vol. IT. Just circulated to the Members of Parliament. 





KING'S COLLEGE. LONDON UNIVERSITY: 
(Pp. 590.) (p. 578.) 
Senior - - 275 « . 186 
SrupENTs Medical - - 241 - - 293 
Junior - - 404 ° - 312 
920 791 


Why is there so much ado about granting a charter to the London Univer- 
sity when the Returns before Parliament shew that it is the second, not the 
first, institution of the kind in the metropolis? ° 
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STATE OF RELIGIOUS POLITICS IN SCOTLAND. 


Against the Voluntary Plan. For the Voluntary Plan, 





Church of Scotland - - 1150 United Assoc. Synod - 320 
(Some building.) (Ditto in England, 30; 

Covenanters ee in Ireland, 125.) 

Original Seceders > aid Relief) es o<) . wlio. 406 

Burghers - - - - - 541] Baptists and minorsects- 70 

Episcopalians - - - - 86] Independents - - - - 80 

Methodists, &c. - - - 43 Roman Catholics - - - 50 
1400 624 


N.B. The above is sent by a correspondent. Such documents are very valu- 
able; and corrections of them, if incorrect, are most desirable, whether from 
friend or foe. 


CHURCH MATTERS. 


RELIGIOUS DESTITUTION OF GREAT CITIES, 


InsTEAD of giving the second letter of “J.” this month, the reader's 
attention is claimed to the following extracts from a Scotch Minister 
in Montrose, which speak the exact trath, and shew how the same 
difficulties beset all great cities :— 


“ What we have to lament is, that there are no churches to accommodate the people 
if they would come to church, or that there is no provision of cheap-enough and gra- 
tuitous sittings toaccommodate the poor whocan pay little or nothing for them; and that 
there are not ministers enough to overtake that constant frequent visitation of all the 
families which might be instrumental in restoring them to church-going habits, and 
in sowing and nourishing among them religious and moral principles. What we 
pray for is, that Government would aid in endowing new churches, so as to provide 
religious instruction and pastoral superintendence for those who have not the means 
or the disposition themselves to pay for these things! And in order that the bounty 
of Government may be made available for the supply of spiritual privileges to the 
poor, it has only to stipulate, that in return for its bounty a certain number of sit- 
tings shall be set aside on low terms, or gratuitously, for the poor. In this way, the 
proposed endowment would be, in regard to its principal feature, neither more nor 
less than a necessary and dutiful provision on the part of Government to meet the 
wants of the poorer portion of our great national family. Is that an object to awaken 
your opposition? Is it an object to awaken the opposition of any one who wants 
to be considered a friend of the people? Especially, is it an object against which 
the wrath of the poor should be awakened, the wrath of the very persons for whose 
benefit it is principally intended ?” 

“ We crave that, in populous towns especially, there may be provided ministers to 
visit the outcast inhabitants, and churches into which to allure them; and we are 
willing to stake the existence of the Church, on its capability, if thus dealt with, of 
proving to all classes, from the highest to the lowest, a great—the greatest national 
blessing. You refuse this reasonable request: you insist that we shall make our 
Church, with its present means, a blessing to the people at large, although it has 
neither ministers to visit the people, nor places of worship into which they can be 
received. Sir, unless you unite the enlargement with the reformation of the Church, 
to talk of giving it a fair trial is just as if I were to talk of giving you a fair trial 
as a legislator, while yet I helped in preventing you from ever opening your mouth 
or setting yéur fuot within the House of Commons, and from ever having, even by 
epistolary writing, any communication with your constituents. 


Vor. VIL.—June, 1835. 4y 
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‘‘ You suspect that ‘ the statistics of Dr. Chalmers’ circular will be found exceed. 
ingly imperfect and fallacious.’ You have not stated in what respects, and we are 
thus, for the present, left to conjecture. As, however, you have attempted to cast 
suspicion upon these statistics, the sooner you sift them, and let us know your judg- 
ment respecting them, and the facts upon which it is founded, the better. From an 
expression that occurs about the middle of your letter, I am ready to suppose that 
one of the objections which you will urge against us is, that the churches which we 
have ‘ are not filled,’ and that it will be time enough when they are filled to ask for 
more. I would, therefore, advert to the objection everlastingly urged against us 
about unlet and unoccupied sittings, of which, I am sorry to say, my church is a 
painfulinstance. Now, the following remarks may help to set this matter in a pro- 
per light. First,—The Dissenters have as many unlet sittings in their churches as 
we have in ours: yet they think they have good reasons for building more—we may 
have, at least, as good reasons for a similar step. Secondly,—In such a church as 
St.John’s, Montrose, built and maintained by private subscription,—in such a church 
as mine is, the price of seats is necessarily so high that a very numerous class of the 
pour, the proper objects of the care of a good man and of a good government, are vir- 
tually excluded. Had the managers received from Government a small endowment, 
then they would have been enabled to let down the sittings, or even to give many 
gratuitously, instead of being obliged to give as few as possible at a low rate or for 
nothing, in order to be enabled to pay the minister’s stipend, and other necessary 
expenses. And what ungrateful inconsiderate usage it is, to cause the price of seats 
to be raised or kept up, and the payment enforceed—and then after thus producing 
unlet sittings, to reproach us with them!—In many cases, in which seats are offered 
to the poor, they are offered in such an inconvenient part of the church, or ina 
church were the chief care has been to collect such an array of wealth and fashion, 
that the poor are still really shut out. * * * Fifthly,—Even where there are sittings 
for the poor, suitable and unoccupied, it is of the last importance to remember and 
seriously consider that there are no ministers to visit them and allure them to church. 
What can a single minister do among five, ten, or fifteen thousand people? He 
looks with dismay or with utter despair on the work of visiting them as they ought 
to be visited, and of preparing, at the same time, for the ministrations of each returning 
Sabbath. And what does all this prove, but that it is nonsense to talk of unlet sit- 
tings, until not only sittings are provided in a suitable place and at a suitable price, 
but ministers also are provided to visit the people and persuade them to come to the 
sanctuary. Leta minister and a church be provided—say, for every two thousand 
souls, where thousands live together: let him be secured in a very moderate perma- 
nent income; let us suppose him to exercise a special care over all of that two thou- 
sand who go not to any other place of worship, over perhaps twelve or fifteen hundred 
of the whole number ; let him ply them with his private visits and his public minis- 
trations ; let him prove the foster-guardian of their moral and spiritual, and indi- 
rectly, yet effectually, of their temporal interests ; let an effort be made to bring the 
Chureh to some such state as this; and then let it be consumed if it do not prove 
its pre-eminent title to universal love and admiration. While the labours of ministers 
are, as at present, often rendered so unproductive by the extensiveness of the field 
over which they are scattered, it is only adding wrong to wrong to reproach them 
with unvisited families, and, therefore, unvisited sanctuaries. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Wituiam Nixon, Minister of St. John’s.” 

“« Montrose, March 30, 1835.” 


ROMAN CATHOLIC OATH. 


Ir is most satisfactory to find that the views taken in the last Number 
of the form of the Roman Catholic Oath have been confirmed to the 
fullest extent by no less an authority than Mr. Eneas M‘Donnell, the 
nt to the Roman Catholics of Ireland from 1824 to the passing of 
the Relief Bill in 1829. Let the following extracts from his pamphlet 
be weighed :— 
“ If L were one of the catholic members of either House, I should not feel os 
at liberty to support, by vote or by speech, any resolution having for its declared ob- 
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ject, or involving, in a manifold statement of principles. the severance of any portion 
of the church property for any purpose whatsoever: whereas, on the other hand. if 
the King, Lords, and Commons, in Parliament assembled, were, without our inter- 
position, to effect, by law, such severance, and to declare, by law, the property so 
severed to be available to the general purposes of the state ; then, but not till then, 
should I feel warranted to assist in its appropriation, without violation of our oath, 
and our innumerable concurrent protestations and pledges, equally precise and positive, 
and scarcely less solemn or less binding than that outh.” 

“ It certainly was not intended that the Relief Bill of 1829 should provide new 
facilities for catholics to injure the church establishment. This will be admitted on 
all hands: and yet is it not equally clear, that their admission to seats in the two 
Houses of Parliament would have provided such facilities, if some corrective had not 
been also embodied in the bill? Now, it is obvious that the only corrective provided 
by the bill is the oath. Again, no man will be found so rash as to contend that, if 
the minister who framed and proposed the oath in 1829 had openly stated to parlia- 
ment and the protestant public, at the time, that its object was to recognise and 
establish the right of Roman Catholic members of both houses to legislate upon the 
rights and privileges of the church establishment, such form of oath, or any other 
form, accompanied by such an avowal of its object, would have been tolerated, for a 
moment, by the legislature. Surely, then, if the jealousy would have been so deter- 
mined at that time, it cannot be deemed reasonable or just, at the present day, to 
attach to that oath a signification which would, confessedly, have ensured its rejection 
at the time of its formation. It will be seen, by-and-by, that those restrictive obli- 
gations are not only not opposed to the avowed principles and desires of the Roman 
Catholic community, but are, on the contrary, in strict and manifest accordance 
with their uniform declarations, during a long succession of years, without one single 
exception to that uniformity, that I can bring to mind; therefore, the limitation 
‘cannot be deemed so unreasonable, or so unexpected, as some persons would appear 
to consider it ; and it is not unworthy of remark, that the disproportion between the 
numbers of Catholics and Protestants in Ireland, and also the amount of the revenues 
of the establishment, were, at least, as highly estimated when the oath was framed in 
1829, as at the present day. 

* It is not sufficient to resist my construction of the oath upon the ground that it 
would deprive the Catholic Representative and his constituents of the exercise of his 
talents and influence in the settlement or arrangement of an important subject. 
Such consequences may be deemed by some persons both annoying, unjust, and in- 
jurious; but what have we to do with consequences, when the question is about 
oaths ? Moreover, the exceptions in the bill are not limited to members of parliament, 
but are, expressly, extended to Catholic members of corporate bodies, mt others of 
the same communion, who are excluded from the exercise of those powers annexed 
to their respective offices and possessions which are connected with the administration 
of authority in matters affecting the interests of the church; and it may be added, 
that the limitation of the prerogatives of the legislator by the bill is not by any 
means so narrowed as the limitation of the prerogatives of the crown, in the selection 
of its servants, judicial, military, and political.” 

Mr. M‘Donnell then goes on to enumerate all the pledges, oaths, 
&c., not inflicted by the Protestants, but ro/unteered by the Roman 
Catholics, from 1757 to 1829, all to the same effect, beginning thus :— 

“ IT proceed now to demonstrate, beyond the possibility of doubt, that the declaration 
of the noble writer of the above letter, and my construction of the obligations of the 
vath of 1829, are directly and entirely in strict accordance with the uniform pledges 
and protestations of the Roman Catholics of both islands for nearly seventy years.” 

One passage (from a petition of the Roman Catholics to the Irish 
parliament in 1792, repeatedly republished since, and referred to, cir- 
culated indeed in London by Mr. M‘Donnell in his public character in 
1825 and 1829) will be sufficient :— 

“© We solemnly and conscientiously declare, that we are satisfied with the present condi- 
tion of our ecclesiastical policy. With satisfaction we acquiesce in the establishment of 
the national church ; we neither repine at its possessions, nor envy its dignities ; we are 
ready, upon this point, to give every assurance that is binding upon man.” 
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Having produced his long series of pledges and protestations given 
by Roman Catholics to satisfy Protestants, and declared his own con- 
viction that they could be given for no other purpose, he concludes 
with a series of most formidable questions, the first of which it is 
enough to transcribe here :— 

“ Ist.—If those declarations of Catholics, collectively and individually, lay and 


ecclesiastical, commencing in the year 1757, and carried down uniformly till 1829, 
were not made for the purposes which I state— Query, for what purposes were they 


made ?” 

One word more. Mr. Shiel, in a letter in the Easter recess, tried 
to overset all that has been said as to the Roman Catholic oath, by 
saying, that the Government, in 1829, resisted Sir R. Inglis’s and 
Mr. Batley’s motions, which wished for words more definitely men- 
tioning the preservation of ecclesiastical property, and that conse- 
quently the Government could not mean to prevent Roman Catholics 
trom voting away church property. Mr. M‘Donnell meets this 
sophistry by anticipation, mentioning the fact, and adding Sir R. 
Peel’s words on the one side, and Dr. Lushington’s on the other, that 
the words wsed were such as gave ample security ; that no one could 
doubt their meaning, either as a matter of daw or of common sense, and 
that they were sufficient to all intents and purposes. Mr. Shiel's 
weapon, therefore, slays himself. No proof could be found more 
stringent than these declarations of the framers and proposers of the 
Relief Bill of their intention as to the oath; and will any Roman Ca- 
tholic OPENLY declare that he will take an oath in a sense different 
from that in which it is offered to him ? 

In conclusion, let the reader take the following declaration from 
another Roman Catholic gentleman, Mr. Waterton, the traveller, in a 
letter to the “St. James's Chronicle,” dated May 6th :— 

“Tecan neither be a member of parliament, nor a magistrate ;—for no entreaty, 
no power on earth, shall ever make me take Peel’soath. If I understand the Eng- 
lish language (and I ought to understand it, for I was with the Jesuits till I was 
twenty years old), I say, that Peel's oath binds me before Almighty God, to abjure 
any intention to subvert the present church establishment. Now, I will do every 
thing in my power, fairly and honourably as a gentleman, to upset that church by law 
established, or, in gentler words, to sever church from state.” 

These things are of far more weight than any original remarks on 
church matters. 

A few words more on these subjects must, however, be added. 
Since Lord John Russell’s defeat in Devonshire the most curious ex- 
hibition of folly imaginable has taken place. Previously to this, the 
radical and dissenting papers and parties have been declaring most 
triumphantly that all church influence was wholly over—that the 
farmers would no longer be led or driven by the parsons—that they 
hated and wished to get rid of them—that the wicked and stupid cry 
of “ No Popery !”’ would never answer again—and that the church was 
all but gone. Now, these same papers declare that Lord John’s 
defeat is wholly owing to the parson-ocrasy and the cry of “No Popery !”’ 
and that wise, Christian, and admirable paper the “ Patriot,’”’ espe- 
cially, gives a letter from an “esteemed correspondent,” with his 
name, who is absolutely silly enough to say that he saw droves of 
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farmers and such people carried against their will to vote against 
Lord John, and preceded by the parsons én their carriages! Now 
which side of the question do these consistent persons wish to be 
taken? Have the parsons despotic power, or none at all? Do the 
farmers despise them, or tremble at them? Do men care for the ery 
of No Popery, or do they not? Of course, the fact is, that these 
writers neither know nor care for the truth in either case, but say 
what suits their passions, But do they expect that the falsehood of to- 
day shall make people forget that they told exactly the contrary false- 
hood yesterday ? — 

THE DARK AGES, 


Tue editor cannot but take this opportunity of requesting particular 
attention to the truly valuable series of papers on the “ Dark Ages.” 
Deeply convinced as he is that divinity is best studied in church history, 
and that church history affords the best commentary on Scripture, by 
shewing the real effects of the scheme of God's providence and mercy 
as revealed to us in his word, he cannot but feel it a matter of the 
deepest and most bitter regret that church history is so shamefully 
neglected, and that #f studied at all, it is studied only at second-hand, 
and in sources not entitled to confidence or respect. If the view here 
taken of the importance of church history as a study be correct, what 
can be said of those who are careless as to knowing the truth, and care- 
less as to ¢elling it? If we are content to take, as a picture of a 
former age, what is told us by one who has, perhaps, picked up his 
views from a second, who picked them up from a third, who mistook 
or perverted the sense of the original, what can be the consequence 
but this, that as we mistake the character of former ages, we misun- 
derstand and misrepresent the workings of God’s providence, and so 
mislead others and sit in darkness ourselves? Let any man who 
talks confidently, from Robertson or Ranken, or any such books, of the 
ignorance of the Dark Ages, &c., &c., ask himself this one question— 
Has he read one single writer of the ages of which he speaks? Does 
he know anything of them whatever except from a few hack quota- 
tions and hack stories which are in every writer? What will he say 
if most of the stories on which he has rested are utterly false, and if 
Robertson and Ranken, &c. &c., are not to be trusted. If any one 
can maintain Robertson’s character after the present and last papers 
on the “ Dark Ages,” it is time he should begin. 

This, again, is a matter far exceeding in importance any tem 
church matters. Uf history and antiquity were studied, understood, 
and loved, we should get rid of nine-tenths of modern theology, and 
all the mischiefs, low views, faint piety, and self-seeking, which arise 
{rom it. —- 





OXFORD DECLARATION. 


The following letter gives so good an account of a great church 
matter, that it will be acceptable to all readers. 


- Account of the late Convocation at Oxford. 
‘(Communicated by a Non-resident M.A.) 


The 20th of May, 1835, will long be memorable in the annals of Oxford. That 
day had been appointed by the Heads of Houses for the decision, by the Convocation, 
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of the proposal to substitute for the Subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles, now 
required at matriculation, a Declaration, to be made according to a form set forth in 
the projected statute. This form, as it has appeared in most of the public prints, 
your readers have probably seen. It was, by some at least of its supporters, intended 
to be, as a test, equivalent in force to the present one; though there were found 
among its advocates some who were supposed to contemplate a further change, as 
they had expressed objections, upon principle, to all tests and subscriptions whatso- 
ever. This circumstance, of itself, alarmed many of those attached to the present 
religious constitution of our university, who were also, independently of this, averse 
to the declaration from a variety of reasons; for instance, from what they considered 
the irreverence of its tone, and the guarded nature of the assent which it contained, so 
different from the solemn recognition of church authority implied in our existing 
practice. A paper war, in which these and similar points were argued, had much 
excited men’s minds in Oxford on the subject; and, as the 20th drew nigh, it 
appeared that the interest felt with d to it was not confined within the walls of 
the university. Non-residents poured in from every quarter, and when two o'clock 
(the appointed hour) arrived, the Convocation-house was thronged with members to 
a degree which made manifest the impossibility of transacting any thing like business 
within its comparatively narrow limits. On the spur, therefore, of the moment, the 
assembly adjourned to the theatre, the area of which afforded to the masters a little 
breathing-room. Several ladies and strangers, who had originally possessed them- 
selves of the back seats in the Convocation-house, occupied the principal gallery ; and 
the under-graduates, who had formed an anxious throng without the doors, rushed 
hastily and noisily into their own gallery above. Inspired by this return to the scene of 
their annual saturnalia, they immediately proceeded to exercise what they considered 
the privileges of the place ; bursts of applause or disapprobation greeted the Heads of 
Houses and Doctors, as, clad in their scarlet attire, they moved up thearea to the seats 
allotted to them, the cheers being intended for the opponents of the declaration, the 
hisses for its supporters. The Bishop of Exeter, who followed the Vice-chancellor, 
received a tumultuous burst of applause; but, upon the Vice-chancellor’s rising to 
open the business of the day, silence was completely restored. He stated the cause 
ofthe meeting : the proposed statute was twice read by the Registrar of the university, 
and the Vice-chancellor then rose again, to put the question ofits adoption. “ Placetne 
vobis, Domini Doctores?” was responded to by a sort of dropping sound of “ non,” 
“non,” “non,” from the doctors’ seats, followed by a joyous and deafening cheer 
from the youths in the gallery. To the next question, “ Placetne vobis, Magistri?” 
the answer came in one general volley-like “ Non!” the effect of which will not be 
speedily forgotten by those who heard it. So prepared was every one for the 
question, so simultaneously came forth the words from every mouth, that the effect 
was rather that of one voice than of many. It might have been imagined that some 

reat giant had spoken from the centreof the floor, and breathed out the monosyllable 

m an organ of tremendous power. A momentary pause succeeded, and then a peal 
of exultation from above, loud and long-continued, out-did all the previous noises of 
the day. 

At the suggestion, it is believed, of one of the masters, the two opposing parties 
now divided trom each other, the “ placets” stationing themselves on the left 
of the area, the non-placets on the Vice-chancellor’s right. The scene was most 
curious—the general rush to the right, the crowding against the wall of that side of 
the area, and the comparative isolation of the scanty band of “ placets,” standing 
“ rari in gurgite vasto,’ provoked a general smile. But, certain as the result now 
was, the victorious party were of course anxious to know the full extent of their 
triumph. The President of Trinity said, “ Peto scrutiniam,” and, as this demand 
cannot be refused, the two proctors proceeded to collect the votes. 

While the suffrages were collecting, a ceremony which occupied at least half.an- 
hour, the tenants of the gallery expressed their exulting feelings, or gratified their 
love of noise, by a variety of cheers for popular causes or persons, and groans for 
their opposites. ** A cheer for our Chancellor!” was heartily responded to, “ Sir 
Robert Peel” came in for a round of applause, and ‘“‘ Lord John Russell” for one of 
unqualified reprobation.* {he masters who had come up to vote on the prevailing 


— 





* Whatever one may feel as to the propriety of this, it is a matter of the deepest 
joy to know, that the young men of the country, everywhere, are deeply sensible of 
the wickedness, the danger, and the low and superficial nature of the opinions prevail- 
*~.+ ‘= the middle-aged men of the day.— Ep. . 
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side, or, in Oxford language, “the country non-placet masters,” were three or four 
times the objects of a hearty and tumultuous peal of approbation. At length, the 
numbers having been fully taken, the official announcement was made, “ Majori parti 
non placet." The joyous shouts were renewed from above, and the Vice-chancellor, 
Heads of Houses, thector’, and Proctors, slowly, and according to custom, singly left the 
theatre; the progress of each down the area being accompanied by symptoms of ap- 
plause or disapprobation, according to the supposed bias of his opinions to the non- 
placet or placet. ‘The numbers, though not officially announced, were soon on every 
tongue. They were as follows :— 


PU sce ees ecossc nee ee eeus seve eR 
Won Pineste 6. 66 he STA ER . 459 
Majority of Non Placets...... «» 402 


Thus decisive was the answer of Oxford to what may be styled, the first definite 
overture of the liberalizing party within her walls. The joyous groups which, in the 
first exulting moments of accomplished triumph, thronged the neighbourhood of the 
theatre soon dispersed ; the non-residents set out again, in a few hours, for their 
respective homes, and Oxford, her day of excitement over, speedily resumed the 
academic tranquillity of her ordinary appearance, 

But the memory of that day will not soon pass away ; the image of the scene will 
sink into the minds of those whose votes achieved the victory, to rise into new vivid- 
ness whenever Oxford next demands their aid. And in the ears of the young.—of 
those now merely spectators of the contest, and sympathizers with the victors,“ the 
non placet of 1835” will ring, in times perhaps yet more critical than our own, when 
to them, in turn, shall be confided the guardianship of our religious constitution ; 
when of them, in turn, the duty of standing in the breach, and of defending from every 
suspected attack the menaced Christianity of our institutions, shall be required by 
their university, by their country, and by their God. B, 





PRIMOGENITURE, 


ParTy politics are out of place here, but general politics are matters 
in which religion and morals are deeply concerned. On this ground, 
the present opportunity shall be taken of calling on some good and 
true man to put down, with a strong hand, some pamphlets which 
have lately been circulated under feigned names, but especially one 
under the name of Winterbottom, which attempts to bring the law 
of primogeniture into odium, and thus to break up (for that is the 
object) the whole of the present state of things. No demonstrativé 
proof can be given that the writer knows that every word which. he 
says is false, but no book ever bore clearer marks of this on the face 
of it. Indeed, there were several parts where the indications were 
so strong of the writer's own contempt for the doctrines he is holding, 
that one could not help doubting whether the phlet was not 
meant as a satire on the monstrous doctrines which it recommends, 
What most shews the low, earthly, and godless temper in which it 
is written is the way in which the writer ees of marriage, 
Younger brothers, he says, are shamefully used because they cannot 
marry early in life, for then it is of some use to be married, as a wile 
can drive away care and gloom, during the years when your prospects 
are doubtful, while afterwards you want no such aid, as businéss, 
ambition, and society are enough! And again, a wife ought to be 
oné who can dissipate the gloom of an anxious hour, and share the 
gaiety of a cheerful one! This is the true Mahometan spirit, only 
that they do believe in a world beyond the grave, and this. man 
surely.capnot. When one compares his base notions of womien with 
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his spite against all men, the deep philosophy of Milton’s words, 
“* Lust hard by Hate,” is clearly seen and felt. As to his argument 
for equal division among all brothers, it rests merely on the great 
hardships that younger brothers have not good fortunes. What laws 
does he mean to propose for the only sons and the elder brothers 
who have none, and who would like a carriage and all the luxuries 
ef life, quite as well as younger brothers ? 


DISSENTERS’ GRIEVANCES. 


It might have been worth while at this time last year to ask what 
Lord Brougham could mean by praising Sir R. Peel for declaring 
that marriage is a civil contract, and then going on to complain that 
the dissenters were not to be allowed to make it a religious one. But, 
in the first place, it now seems that Lord Brougham’s views have 
no more influence on ministry than any one’s else; and besides, it is 
now formally announced that nothing whatever is to be done for 
the “ Grievances’’ this year. Church Rates, Marriage Bill, Registra- 
tion, University Question, are all alike formally thrown over-board, 
and Messrs. Wilks, and Baines, and Bowring announce that the 
dissenters are quite satisfied to wait, as whatever their friends, the 
present government, do, must be for their good. Doubtless, if the 
resent government carries the Church Spoliation Scheme, it will be 
tolerably well for one year, and the dissenters may think they have 
made a sufficient step to the cure of their real grievance,—that cure 
which some of their eminent ministers do not scruple to avow as 
the real object of all they have been doing for the last three or four 
years. 





Tue following selections from the Specimens of Mr. Coleridge's 
“Table Talk” will have their weight with the country. The editor 
of that work deserves the most affectionate thanks of all good men 
for having preserved to us so many precious records of the wisdom 
and power of this great philosopher :— 


** It is common to hear it said, that, if the legal disabilities are removed, the 
Romish church will lose ground in this country. I think the reverse: the 
Romish religion is, or, in certain hands, is capable of being made, so flattering 
to the passions and self-delusion of men, that it is impossible to say how far 
it would spread amongst the higher orders of society especially, if the secular 
disadvantages now attending its profession were removed.” 


“It is now twenty years since I read Chillingworth’s book ;* but certainly 
it seemed to me that his main position, that the mere text of the Bible is the 
sole and exclusive ground of Christian faith and practice is quite untenable 
against the Romanists. It entirely destroys the conditions of a church, of an 
authority residing in a religious community, and all that holy sense of brother- 
hood which is so sublime and consolatory to a meditative Christian. Had I 
been a papist, I should not have wished for a more vanquishable opponent in 
controversy. I certainly believe Chillingworth to have been, in some sense, @ 





* «© The Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation ;’ or, an Answer toa 
+ Béoke entitled ‘ Mercy and Truth; or, Charity maintained by Catholieks,’ which 
pretends to prove the contrary.” 
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Socinian. Lord Falkland, his friend, said so in substance. 1 do not deny his 
skill in dialectics ; he was more than a match for Knott to be sure.” 


“Look through the whole history of countries professing the Romish 
religion, and you will uniformly find the leaven of this besetting and accursed 
principle of action—that the end will sanction any means.” 


** There are many able and patriotic men in the House of Commons. But 
I grieve that they never have the courage or the wisdom—I know not in whieh 
the failure is—to take their stand upon duty, and to appeal to all men as men, 
—to the Good and the True, which exist for all, and of which all have an ap- 
prehension. ‘They always set to work by addressing themselves to individual 
interests; the measure will be injurious to the linen-drapers, or to the brick- 
layers ; or this clause will bear hard on bobbin-net or popplins, and so forth. 
Whereas their adversaries—the demagogues—always work on the opposite 
principle: they always appeal to men as men; and, as you know, the most 
terrible convulsions in society have been wrought by such phrases as Rights of 
Man, Sovereignty of the People, &c., which no one understands, which apply to 
no one in particular, but to all in general. The devil works precisely in the 
same way. Consistent truth and goodness will assuredly, in the end, over- 
come every thing; but inconsistent good can never be a match for consistent 
evil. Alas! I look in vain for some wise and vigorous man to sound the word 
Duty in the ears of this generation.”’ 


“Even to a church,—the only pure democracy, because in it persons are 
alone considered, and one person a priori is equal to another person,—even toa 
church, discipline is an essential condition. But a state regards classes, and 
classes as they represent classified property; and to introduce a system of 
representation which must inevitably render all discipline impossible, what is 
it but madness—the madness of ignorant vanity, and reckless obstinacy ? 

“I have known, and still know, many dissenters who profess to have a 
zeal for Christianity ; and I dare say they have. But I have known very few 
dissenters indeed whose hatred to the church of England was not a much 
more active principle of action with them than their love for Christianity. 
The Wesleyans, in uncorrupted parts of the country, are nearly the only ex- 
ceptions. There never was an age since the days of the apostles in which the 
catholic spirit of religion was so dead, and put aside for love of sects and par- 
ties as at present.” 


“The church is the last relic of our nationality. Would to God that the 
bishops and the clergy in general could once fully understand that the Chris- 
tian church and.the national church are as little to be confounded as divided ! 
I think the fate of the Reform Bill, in itself, of comparatively minor import- 
ance; the fate of the national church occupies my mind with greater in- 
tensity.” 

“T have no faith in act-of-parliament reform. All the great—the perma- 
nently great—things that have been achieved in the world have been so 
achieved by individuals, working from the instinct of genius or of goodness. 
The rage now-a-days is all the other way : the individual is supposed capable 
of nothing; there must be organization, classification, machinery, &c., as if 
the capital of national morality could be increased by making a joint stock of 
it. Hence you see these infant schools so patronized by the bishops and 
others, who think them a grand invention. Is it found that an infant-school 
child, who has been bawling all day a column of the multiplication table, or a 
verse from the Bible, grows up a more dutiful son or daughter to its parents? 
Are domestic charities on the increase amongst families under this system ? 
In a great town, in our present state of society, perhaps such schools may be 
a justifiable expedient—a choice of the lesser evil; but as for driving e 
establishments into the country villages, and breaking up the cottage home 
education, I think it one of the most miserable mistakes which the well-inten- 


Vou. Vil.—June, 1835. 4% 
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tioned people of the day have yet made; and they have made, and are making, 
a good many, God knows.” 


“‘Every attempt, in a sermon, to cause emotion, except as the consequence 
of an impression made on the reason, or the understanding, or the will, [ hold 
to be fanatical and sectarian. 

“No doubt preaching, in the proper sense of the word, is more effective 
than reading; and, therefore, I would not prohibit it, but leave a liberty to the 
clergyman who feels himself able to accomplish it. But, as things now are, 
1 am quite sure I prefer going to church to a pastor who reads his discourse : 
for I never yet heard more than one preacher without book, who did not forget 
his argument in three minutes’ time; and fall into vague and unprofitable 
declamation, and, generally, very coarse declamation too. These preachers 
never progress; they eddy round and round. Sterility of mind follows their 
ministry.” 

“I sometimes think it just possible that the dissenters may once more be 
animated by a wiser and nobler spirit, and see their dearest interest in the 
church of England as the bulwark and glory of Protestantism, as they did at 
the Revolution. But I doubt their being able to resist the low factious malig- 
nity to the church, which has characterized them as a body for so many 
years.” 


“There seems to me, at present, to be a curse upon the English church, and 
upon the governors of all institutions connected with the orderly advancement 
of national piety and knowledge ; it is the curse of prudence, as they miscall 
it—in fact, of fear. 

*“« Clergymen are now almost afraid to explain in their pulpits the grounds of 
their being protestants. They are completely cowed by the vulgar harassings 
of the press and of our Hectcring sciolists in parliament. There should be no 
party politics in the pulpit to be sure; but every church in England ought to 
resound with national politics,—I mean the sacred character of the national 
church, and an exposure of the base robbery from the nation itself—for so 
indeed it is—about to be committed by these ministers, in order to have a sop 
to throw to the Irish agitators, who will, of course, only cut the deeper, and 
come the oftener. You cannot buy off a barbarous invader.” 


‘“‘ Your argument against the high prizes in the church might be put strongly 
thus :—Admit that in the beginning it might have been fairly said, that some 
eminent rewards ought to be set apart for the purpose of stimulating and 
rewarding transcendant merit; what have you to say now, after centuries of 
experience to the contrary !—Have the high prizes been given to the highest 
genius, virtue, or learning?—Is it not rather the truth, as Jortin said, that 
twelve votes in a contested election will do more to make a man a bishop than 
an admired commentary on the twelve minor prophets ?—To all which and 
the like I say again, that you ought not to reason from the abuse, which may 
‘be, rectified, against the labs uses of the thing. Appoint the most deserv- 
ing—and the prize will answer its purpose. As to the bishops’ incomes,—ih 
the first place, the net receipts—that which the bishops may spend—have 
been confessedly exaggerated beyond measure ;—but, waiving that, and allow- 
ing the highest estimate to be correct, I should like to have the disposition of 
the episcopal revenue in ay one year by the late or the present Bishop of 
Durham, or the present Bishops of London or Winchester, compared with 
that of the most benevolent nobleman in England of any party in politics. I 
firmly believe that the former give away in charity of one kind or another, 

jublie, Official, or private, three times as much in proportion as the latter. 

ou may have a hunks or two now and then; but so you would much more 
certainly, if you were, to reduce the incomes to 2,000/. per annum. Asa 
body, in my opinion, the clergy of England do in truth act as if their property 
were impressed with a trust to the utmost extent that can be demanded by 
those who affect, ignorantly or not, that lying legend of a tripartite or quadri- 
partite division of the tithe by law.” 
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“The generation of the modern worldly Dissenter was thus :—Presbyterian 
Arian, Socinian, and last, Unitarian. < 

“Is it not most extraordinary to see the Dissenters calling themselves the 
descendants of the old nonconformists, and yet clamouring for a divorce of 
Church and State? Why—Baxter, and the other great leaders, would have 
thought a man an atheist who had proposed such a thing. They were rather 
for merging the state in the church. But these our modern gentlemen, who 
are blinded by political passion, give the kiss of alliance to the harlot of Rome, 
and walk arm in arm with those who deny the God that redeemed them, if 
so they may but wreak their insane antipathies on the national church ! 


Well! I suppose they have counted the cost, and know what it is they would 
have, and can keep.” " 


? 


ee 
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ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Peterborough, Peterborough Cathedral.,.........+«.. April 26. 
Bishop of Rochester, Chapel of Bromley Palace ............++. 
Bishop of St. Asaph, St. Asaph Cathedral..........sscssssseses May 3. 
DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Allfree, Fred. Charles, 3.a. St. John’s Camb. Rochester 
Cotterill, Henry......... B.A. St. John’s Camb. Peterborough 
Courtenay, H. Hugh... 3.a. Merton Oxford bg ee let. dim. : 
Ofte ae 7 from the Bishop of Ely 
Croke, John cccsseseess . BA. Jesus Camb. Peterborough 


Cumming, J. George... 2a. Pembroke Camb. } P fon Dyce Saws 


Jones, William ......... St. David's, Lampeter } iene Bye ck hag 
Knight, Richard ...... sae St, Peter’s Camb. Peterborough 
Lillingston, Edward... 3.4. Emmanuel Camb. 
Montgomery, Robert... 8.a. Lincoln Oxford St. Asaph 

: Rochester by let. dim. 
Oxlee, John, (Literate) from the Abp. of York 
Pennefather, William, .a. Balliol Oxford Peterborough 
Pollard, H. Smith...... s.A. Lincoln Oxford Rochester 
Roberts, John............ BA. Jesus Oxford St. Asaph 
Seager, J. Osborne ... 3.a. Trinity Camb. Peterborough 


Thompson, A. Philip... 2.a. Corpus Christi Camb. P 

Waddi C.H z.a. Pembroke Camb. § Peter by let. dim. 
addington, C. H. ... B.A. . from the Bp. of Ely 

Walker, S. Caldecot ... a. Queen’s Oxford bir mmyy ety —9 


White, Henry ......... mA. Downing Camb. 
PRIESTS. 
Burgess, R. Burdett... ™.a. Queen's Camb. 
Devereux, Hon. R. ... ma. Downing Camb. a ae ke 


Garrick, George......... BA. University Oxford Peterborough 

Heberden, Frederick... 3.a. St. John’s Camb. Rochester 

Hifi, John Harwood... 3.a. St. Peter's Camb. P 

Jotines, Arthur Owen, 3.a. Christ's Camb. St. Asaph 
Jotlive obs Worcester Oxford Rochester 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Name. 


Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Price, John..sc.see+e+. BA Queen's Camb. Peterborough 
Woodgate, G. Stephen, s.a. University Oxford Rochester 


The Lord Bishop of Ely will hold an Ordination in London on Sunday, June 7. 
The Lord Bishop of Gloucester will hold a General Ordination at St. Margaret's 
Churelf, Westminster, on Trinity Sunday. 


The Lord Bishop of Winchester intends holding his next General Ordination on 
Sunday, July 5. 





CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Berry, Henry........+..s0++ Domestic Chaplain to Earl Spencer. 

Fisher, J. H. ........000000. Domestic Chaplain to the Ear] of Burlington. 

Hopkins, George ......... Master of the Stroud Charity School, Egham. 

Layng, Thos. Fras. ...... Head Master of the Grammar School at Chipping Campden, 
Gloucestershire. 


Morrall, Cyrus ......... 


Chaplain to St. Michael’s Church, Liverpool. 
Popham, J. Leybourne... 


Domestic Chaplain to the Marquis of Abercorn. 


Powell, W. .....00ceeceseeees Prebendary of Llandaff Cathedral. 
Saunders, PEE aiddeocccctes Master of Colchester Grammar School. 
Lay James Endell ...... Prebendary of Llandaff Cathedral. 

all, Daniel Guilford . 


Domestic Chaplain to Lord Langford. 


Wasey, George Leigh .. Domestic Chaplain to Lord Bridport. 


Worthy, Cu.rcccoresecrerees Assistant Chaplain to the Devon County Prison. 
PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 

Blick, Edward ... Rotherhithe R. Surrey Winches. Clare Hall, Camb. 
Bloom, ee Wilscesace Castleacre V. Norfolk Norwich T. W. Coke, Esq. 
Borton, W. L Wickham, St. Paul’s R. Essex London D.&C. of St. Paul’s 
Cox, E. B.......0- Longstock V. Hants Winches. Sir C. Mill, Bart. 

Houghton net Wal-? ,, : : Rev. D. H. Lee 
Crofts, J. D. ...... singham V. . Norfolk § Norwich Warner 
Currie, Charles .... Tilney V. Norfolk Norwich Pem. Coll., Camb. 
Dodson, John...... Cockerham V. Lancash. Chester John Dodson, Esq. 
Evans, Robert ... ane ee Clst- Hants Winches. J. Iremonger, Esq. 
Fanshawe, C. R... Coaley V. Glouces. Glouces. Lord Chancellor 
Fenton, W. C. Mattersea V. Notts York Abp. of York 
Garnier, T......... Lewknor V. Oxford Oxford All Souls, Oxon. 
Gower, Foote...... Great Totham V. Essex London 3 Ts aca 
Graham, H. E.... Ludgvan R. Cornwall Exeter Countess Sandwich 

Vicar of Linton, 
Hardy, John ...... Lea P. C. Glouces. Glouces. D. of Hereford 
Hargreaves, J...... Handsworth R. Stafford L.& C. WW. Birch, Esq. 
Hesketh, Charles... North Meols R. Lancash. Chester — Ford,Esq.M.P. 
Hodgson, John ... } “ — ph HOF L Kent Canterb. Abp. of Canterb. 
Ind, James ........+ Wivenhoe R. Essex London § Executors of Rev. 
t N. Corsellis 

Jones, Thomas ... Pencarreg V. Carmar. St. David's E. Loveden, Esq. 
‘Kidd, R. B. P.... - R., Nor- . Norfolk Norwich The King 

& Bedingham V. Norfolk Norwich J. W. Gooch, Esq. 
Kitson, Walton .... Marksbury R. Somerset B.& W.  E. Popham, Esq. 
Law, Hon. W. T. Yeovilton R, Somerset B.& W. Bp. of Bath & W. 
Long, H. C. ...... a eebaehaine “4 } Norfolk Norwich Rev. R.C. Long 
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Name. . HE ya County. Diocese. Patron. 
ington V., w. Bril- ) 
Maddock, H. W. ! ley, Huntington, , Hereford Hereford Bp. of Hereford 
& Michael Church Radnor 


St. Thomas’s R., 


Marsh, William...) “Birmingham.” Warwick L.&C. — R, of St: Martin's 


Pulling, W.....+..- } ao bei R. Kent Canterb. Lord Chancellor 
Roberts, John ... Yspythi Evan C. Denbigh St. Asaph Rev. W. Davies 
Soott; Acccccccosctes Bootle R. Camb. Chester Earl of Lonsdale 
Shadwell, John ... } yr sre {Hants Winches. Bp speecn 
Sikes, Thomas ... Puttenham R. Herts Lincoln _ Bishop of Lincoln 
Smith, Percy ..... Patteswick D. Essex London Bishop of London 
Spencer, Peter ... Ewell V. Kent Canterb. Lord Chancellor 
Templeman, A....  Lopen C. Somerset B.& W. Earl Poulett 
Wallace, A. C. J. Great Coggeshall V. Essex London __P. Du Cane, Esq. 
Waring, William, Welford V. Northam. Peterboro’ Bishop of Oxford 
Whitelocke, W. S.  Foston R. N. York York Lord Chancellor 
Williams, William, Llanfairtalhairn P.C. Denbigh St. Asaph Bp. of St. Asaph 
Wildbore, C. ...... Clee V. Lincoln Lincoln __ Bishop of Lincoln 
Williams, David... Alton Barnes R. Wilts Sarum New Coll., Oxon. 
Wither, W. J. P. B. Herryard V. Hants Winches. Lord Bolton 


' , Farley Chamber- _ Sir H. St. John 
Woodham, T. F. } layn R. \ Hants Winches. Mildmay, Bart. 


Wright, H. W. ... } gat ih o Cr } Northum, Durham Vicar of Newcastle 
Yates, S. W. ...... Reading, St.Mary V. Berks Sarum Lord Chancellor 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Bartlett, W } Newark V. Notts York The King 
ora eee and East Stoke V. Notts York Chan. of Ch.of Lin. 

Bawtree, Harvey, Gerleston, Suffolk 

Benett, John Leigh, Thorpe Place, Surrey 

Berkeley, G., Cork 


Ford, Gilbert...... North Meols R. Lancash. Chester — Ford, M.D. 
Hi Sian 
Fortescue, G....... } ee Cornwall Exeter J. Coryton, Esq. 
Gresham, John, Fellow of Catherine Hall, Cambridge 
Guise, P. C Elmore P. C. Glouces. Glouces. Sir J.W. Guise, Bt. 
am hee } Longney V. Glouces. Glouces, Lord Chancellor 


Johnson, R. P. .... Ashton-on-Mersey R. Cheshire Chester 
Mears, Thomas ... } All Saints & St. Law- Hants Winches. Lord Chancellor 
rence R., Southamp. 

Nolan, John, Minister of the Episcopal Chapel at Torpoint 

Peers, J. Wa. cccose Morden R. Surrey Winches. C. Peers, Esq. 
Rugg, John, Master of the Endowed School at Sutton Valence, and Curate of Leeds 


B l C. y L d Cc . 
np, Aamew a} om pared P. C. t Northum. Durham ; diay, 


Trustees 
Tillbrook, Samuel, Freckenham R. Suffolk Rochester Peter House,Camb. 
Ward, W., Diss, Norfolk 
Willis, J. C. ..... Sopley V. Hants Winches. Mr. Willis 





IRELAND. 


At an ordination held by the Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, at Holywood 
church, on Sunday, April 26th, the following gentlemen were admitted to holy 
orders :— , 

Priests: —— Creery, James Oulson. i. H 
- Deacons: William Young, J. Taggart, J. Cousins, on letters dimissory, from the 
diocese of Dromore ; J. Whittaker, on letters dimissory from the diocese of Clogher. 
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At an ordination held at Kilmore by the Lord Bishop of Kilmore, on Sunday, the 
3rd of May, the following gentlemen were admitted to holy orders :— 


Priests : Thomas Jett, A. B., 





Beresford, A. B., William Prior Moore, A.M.., for 


the diocese of Kilmore; James Anderson, A.B., Henry Hobson, A.B., Le Poer 
French M‘Clintoch, A.B., for the diocese of Armagh, on letters dimissory from the 
Primate ; Robert Irwin, A. B., for the diocese of Meath ; Frederick Yelverton, A.B., on 
letters dimissory from his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin; William Jackson, A.B., 
William H. Guinnes, A.B., for the diocese of Tuam, on letters dimissory from his 


Grace the Archbishop of Tuam. 


Deacons : Thomas James Rawson, A. B., 


John St. George Williams, A.M., for the 


diocese of Tuam; Orange Stirling Killett, A.B., Henry Moore, A.B., on letters 
dimissory from the Bishop of Meath ; Colin Postlethwaite, A.B., Guy Lestrange, A.B., 
for the diocese of Kilmore; Daniel Mooney, A.B. 
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OXFORD. 


Saturday, May 2. 


In a congregation holden on Wednesday the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. D. T. Knight, Lord 
Crewe’s ibitioner, Lincoln ; Rev. W. H. 
Pennefather, Balliol; H. Hobhouse, Balliol ; 
H. ee Queen's; Rev. J. A. Emerton, 
Magdalen Hall; Rev. J. E. Sewell, Fellow of 
New College. 

Bachelors of Arts—T. A. Trollope, Mag- 
dalen Hall; G. H. Pinckney, Exeter. 

In a convocation holden in the afternoon of 
the same day the proctors of the last year re- 

i their offices, and the new proctors, 
having been previously elected by their re- 
spective college, were presented for admission 
to the Vice- or. 

Senior Proctor—The Rev. E. G. Bayly, 

M.A., Fellow of Pembroke. 

Junior Proctor—R. Evans, M.A., Fellow 

of Jesus 


The former was presented by the Rev. G. 
W.Hall, D.D., Master of Pembroke ; the latter 
by the Rev. H. Foulkes, D.D., Principal of 
Jesus. After taking the oaths, and being ad- 
mitted by the Vice-Chancellor, with the usual 
ceremonies, to the office of the proctorship, 
the new Proctors nominated the following gen- 
tlemen to be the Pro-proctors for the ensuing 


Ther: W. R. Browell, M.A., Fellow of Pem- 
broke; Rev. W. W. wer he, -A., Fellow 
of Brasennose; Rev. W. H. , late Michel 
Fellow of Queen's ; E. A. Dayman, M.A., 

Fellow of Exeter. 
On Wednesday last, Dr. D. Gilbert, of Pem- 
broke, joined the ion which attended 
, to the convocation 


Mr. meat Sha 

house. is office is filled by a member of 
Pembroke once only in 23 years; and this is 
the third procession of which Dr. Gilbert has 
formed a —viz., in 1789 with Mr. Phil- 
lips ; in 1812 ‘with Mr, Wightwick ; and on 


Wednesday with Mr. Bayly. The last proctors 
from Pembroke and Jesus, Mr. Wightwick and 
Mr. T. Davies, continue to reside in their 
colleges, of which they are the senior Fellows. 

On Friday, the 24th ult., the Hon. J. Bruce, 
BA.. Student of Ch. Ch., and J. Garnier, B.A. 
of Exeter, were elected Fellows of Merton. 


May 9. 

At a meeting of the Heads of Colleges on 
Tuesday last, the Rev. C. A. Ogilvie, M.A., 
Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
late Fellow of Balliol, was appointed to preach 
Canon Bampton’s Lectures for 1836. 

Yesterday, F. Holme, M.A. and Scholar of 
Corpus Christi, was admitted a probationer 
Fellow of that society. 

Yesterday, Mr, F. Hathaway, of Trinity 
college, Cambridge. was elected a Scholar of 
Worcester, on Dr. Clarke’s foundation. 

On Thursday last, the following degrees were 
conferred : 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. J. H. , 
Fellow of Trinity, Senior Proctor for 1834—5. 

Masters of Arts— Rev. H. Wightwick, 
Scholar of Pembroke: Rev. T. F. Barker, 
pegeenen ; Rev. J. Garwood, Magdalen 


May 16. 

On Thursday last, E. J. Pogson, Scholar of 
St. John’s, was admitted an Actual Fellow of 
that society, on the law line. 

Yesterday, Mr. T. H. Baylis was elected a 
Scholar of Brasennose. 

In a convocation holden on Thursday morn- 
ing last, the Rev. W. C. Holder, M.A., of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and Vicar of 
Cam, in the county of Gloucester, was ad- 
mitted ad eundem. 


In a co tion holden at the same time 
the followi were conferred :—- 
Bachelor in Civil Law—R. J. Phillimore, 


Student of Ch. Ch. 
Masters of Arts—G. Garbett, Scholar of 
Brasenngse ; E. J. Paget, Student of Ch. Ch. ; 
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J. L. R. Kettle, Lord Crewe’s Exhibitioner of 
Laney Ad nore E. M. Crossfield, Magdalen 


nay, Magdalen hall; T. Allen, Balliol ; J. D. 
Addison, Exeter ; W. H. Archdall, Exeter ; 
J. W. Martyn, Exeter ; F. Burges, Fellow of 
St. John's; C. Jackson, St. John's; J. Pen- 
drill, St. John’s; E. James, St. John’s; W. 
C. Buller, Oriel. ~ 

At the Levee, on Wednesday last, Dr. Mar- 


sham, Warden of Merton College, was presented 
to his Majesty by the Earl of Romney. 
May 23. 


Merton College.—There will be an election 
of Five Postmasters in the above college on 
Monday, June 22. Candidates must have 
attained the age of 17, and not exceeded the 
age of 20 years. The certificates of baptism, 
and testimonials from their respective school or 
college, must be delivered to the Warden on 
Saturday, June 20th. 

Wadham College.— Three Scholarships will 
be filled up on the 30th of June next. Can- 
didates must not have exceeded the 19th year 
of their age. 

ee Christi College.—An election will 
be held in this college on Friday, June 26, of a 
Scholar from the county of Gloucester. All 
persons are eligible who are natives of the above 
county, and who may not have exceeded their 
19th year on the day of election. All can- 
didates must appear nally before the 
President on the 20th day of June, and must 
produce certificates of the marriage of their 
parents, and of their own baptism ; an affidavit 
of their parents, or of some other competent 
person, stating the day and place of their birth, 
and a testimonial of previous good conduct from 
the Tutor of the college, or the Head Master of 
their school. 

Worcester College.—There will be an elee- 
tion in this college on Friday, the 19th day of 
June, of Two Scholars on the Foundation of Mrs. 
Sarah Eaton, Candidates are required to deliver 
to the Senior Fellow in college, on the Tuesday 
previous to the election, certificates, signed by 
the Bishops of their respective dioceses, by the 
Ministers of their parishes, and by two or more 
respectable inhabitants of the same, that “the 
are sons of Clergymen of the Church of England, 
and want assistance to support them in the 
University.” 

chery Collere.—There will be an elec- 
tion of Two Scholars on Monday, June 15. 
Candidates must be above 16 and under 20 
years of age, and will be required to present in 
person to the President certificates of baptism 
and testimonials of conduct, together with a 
Latin epistle to request permission to offer 
themselves, at nine o'clock on Wednesday 
morning, June 10. 

AQuten’s College.—The annual election of 
Scholars on the Old Foundation, open to 
uatives of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 


Saturday, 
baptism, and testimonials. The examination 

ill commence on Monday, the 22nd of June. 

In a Convocation holden on Wednesday last, 
it was submitted to the House to abolish the 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles at 
woe el and A am a ipti 
to the following Declaration, deferring 
subscription to the Articles to the period at 
which the first should be taken. 

“*T, A. B., declare that I do, so far as my 
knowledge extends, assent to the Doctrines of 
the United Church of England and Ireland, as 
set forth in her Thirty-nine Articles ; that I 

> 


: 


will conform to her Litu 
and that I am ready and wi 
in her Articles of religion, as required by the 
Statutes of this University.” 

On the question being submitted to the 
House and a scrutiny taking place, the numbers 


were :— 
For the Declaration............... 57 
+ ety 450 
On Thursday last the following Degrees were 
conferred : — 

Doctor in Civil Law—( Grand Compounder ) 
—The Hon. and Rev. C. Bathurst, late Fellow 
of All Souls. 

Bachelor in Civil Law—(by Commutation) 
—Rev. J. Besly, M.A., late Fellow of Balliol. 
Masters of Arts-—Rev. G. P. B. Pollen, Ch. 
9 Greenfield, Brasennose, 
era comp.; J. Bailey, Braseanose; Rey. 

. Waller, Brasennose ; G. B. Maule, Student 
of Ch. Ch.; Rev. F. Raptors St. Edmuad 
Hall; H. E. Strickland, Oriel; Rev. S, Eyer- 
ard, Balliol. i 

Bachelors of Arts—W. J. Phelps, Oriel, 
grand comp.; W. Francklin, New Ion Hall, 
and comp.; Hon. C. A, Harris, Oriel; 
Trea. W. L. T. Harris, Oriel; C, Earl Har 
wood, Oriel; E. W. Vanghem, How Ian ; 
T. Peters, St. Alban Hall; G. Slade, St 
Edmund Hall; E. Horton, Scholar of Worces- 
ter ; J. Churchill, Scholar of Worcester ; T. 
W. Goldhawk, Worcester ; T. N. 
Worcester ; W. K. Sweetland, Worcester; W. 
J. Poole, Scholar of Jesus; W. L. Walker 
Scholar of Jesus; J. Jones, Jesus; J. W. 
Wing, Scholar of University; S. A. 
Lincoln ; H. F. Yeatman, Balliol ; . G, 
Harter, Trinity ; T. Milles, Tri ity H. Hall, 
i Ch.; ¢. 
offat, ‘ 


Student of Ch. Ch.; T. Price, 

Brooksbank, Ch. Ch, ; C. W. M D 
‘The Examiners for the Johnson Scholarships 

have elected Mr. Henry Woolombe, B.A. 

Student of Christ Church, Scholar on 


the 
Theological, and Mr. Nicholas Pocock, Bs Ass 


Michel Scholar of Queen's College, Scholar on 
the Mathematical Foundation, 

Yesterday, Mr, John George King, B.A. of 
Brasennose College, was elected a Fellow of 
that Society. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


Friday, May 1. 

Yesterday morning the Rev. George Arch- 
dail, B.D.; Fellow ot Emmanuel College, was 
elected Master of that Society, in the room of 
the Rev. Dr. Cory, deceased. 

The following gentlemen, of Trinity College, 
were yesterday elected Scholars of that Society : 


Frere, P. H. Walford 

Turner, W. T. Ellis, A. J. 

Manstield, Conybeare, 

Hedley, Humphry, 

Gambier, Farrar t Westm 

Pirie, Patterson, Schol: : 

Pollock, Baber, } “oor. 
Ma y 8. 


On Wednesday last, his Majesty received the 
address from this University on the subject of 
the Irish Church. At half-past twelve, the 
members of the University assembled at the 
Thatehed House Tavern, and, after partaking 
of a cold collation, proceeded in order of prece- 
dence to St. James's palace. ‘The Address was 
read and presented by the Marquis Camden, 
the Chancellor; to which his Majesty returned 
a short, but gracious, answer. Amongst the 
company present were the Duke of Northum- 
berland, High Steward ; the Duke of Gordon, 
Earl De La Warr, Viscounts Canterbury and 
Clive, Lords Brecknock and Alford, the Bishops 
London and Winchester, Sir Frederick Pollock, 
Commissary ; the Right Hon. H. Goulburn, 
and Hon. C. E. Law, Members for the Uni- 
versity ; Professors Turton, Hollingworth, and 
Geldart ; together with a long train of Doctors, 
Masters of Arts, Bachelors of Arts, and Under- 
graduates, in all amounting to more than 200. 
—In the oe the Chancellor entertained 
thedeputation at his house, in Arlington-street, 
ata splendid dinner, which was also honoured 
by the presence of the Duke of Wellington, and 
several other noblemen of distinction. 

Joseph Pullen, Esq. M. A., of Corpus Christi 
College, in this University, was, on Tuesday 
last, elected a Fellow of that Society. 

Monsieur F. Hobacq has been appointed, by 
the Professor of Modern History, teacher of the 
French language in this University, in the 
room of the late Mons. Germas. 

A meeting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday evening, the Rev. G. Pea- 
cock, the Treasurer, in the chair. Professor 
Airy gave an account of recent results obtained 
at the Observatory; namely, Ist. That the 
discrepancy of the observations of the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, at the summer and winter sol- 
stices, formerly noticed, has disappeared on 
using the refraction corresponding to a new 
barometer which stands 1-10th of an inch 
higher than the one formerly used. 2nd. That 
the muses of Japiter us determined by observa- 
tions of the 4th satellite in 1834, is almost 
extctly the same as that obtained in 1832 and 
1838, namely 1-1048th of the sun's mass. 3rd. 
That ‘the time ‘of rotation of Jupiter, as deter- 
mined by a spot, is 94, 55m. 21s. ; the spot 
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from which this determination, was obtained 
made 225 revolutions in 93 days. Afterwards 
Mr. Whewell gave an account of the results of 
his examination of the tide observations made 
last June at the stations of the coast guard 
service. 


May 15. 


The following is a copy of the University 
Address to his Majesty on the subject of the 
Irish Church, together with his Majesty’s most 
gracious answer. We are enabled to give 
what has not yet appeared, a correct version of 
the answer as read by His Majesty, for the 
truth of which we can positively vouch, though 
it differs in an important phrase from the 
edition which has been industriously circulated 
by His Majesty’s Ministers. The third clause 
has been uniformly printed thus: “ J cannot 
doubt that the measures which they will re- 
commend will be calculated to secure the 
safety of the Church and to avert any impend- 
ing danger ;” whereas the true version is, as 
given by us below, “J trust that the measures, 
&e.”’ This does certainly imply a somewhat 
different degree of confidence entertained by 
the King in his present advisers, and the 
object of the alteration is plain and obvious, 


‘* TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


‘*The humble Address of the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of the University of 
Cambridge. 

“ Most Gracious Sovereign — We, your 
Majesty's most dutiful subjects, the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of the University of 
Cambridge, humbly approach your Majesty's 
presence, with the assurance of our fervent and 
unalterable attachment to your Majesty's royal 
person and government. 

“In seasons of political excitement, we do 
not ordinarily step forward to tender, at the 
foot of the throne, any renewed assurance of 
our loyalty and devotion ; but, at this par- 
ticular juncture, we conceive ourselves espe- 
cially and imperatively called upon to give 
expression to the sentiments and feelings which 
the present aspect of public affairs has excited 
in our breasts. 

* With unfeigned sorrow and alarm do we 
witness the efforts which are now being made 
to establish the principle, ‘that the revenues 
of the Protestant Church may be appropriated 
to other than Ecclesiastical and Protestant 
purposes.’ The bare recognition of this prin- 
ciple would be, in our deliberate judgment, 
most injurious to the best interests of religion ; 
and, in its practical application, it must tend 
to the subversion of that glorious Constitution, 
in Church and State, under which the British 
nation has enjoyed for a long period an in- 
creasing and unexampled prosperity. Most 
anxiously, therefore, do we deprecate the adop- 
tion of such a principle. 

“Filled with these apprehensions for the 
safety of our truly Apostolic Church, we look 


earnestly, under Divine Providence, »to t 
Majesty for protection ; and eabociegghtte) 
your Majesty's gracious disposition, and» de- 
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clared purpose to maintain her integrity, we 
venture in all humility to assure your Majesty 
of our cordial and zealous co-operation in any 
measures which, to your Majesty's wisdom, 
may appear best calculated to avert the im- 
pending danger.” 

To this address his Majesty was pleased to 
return the subjoined gracious answer :— 

**] receive with satisfaction and rely with 
confidence upon the assurance of your fervent 
and unalterable attachment to my person and 
government. 

“Upon the great question to which you 
refer, | shall be anxious to receive the advice 
of my responsible Ministers, and of the great 
Council of the nation assembled in Parliament. 

“I trust that the measures which they will 
recommend will be calculated to secure the 
safety of the Church, and to avert any impend- 
ing danger.” 


At a Congregation on Friday last, the 
following Degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity—Rev. T. F. F. Bowes, 
Trinity. 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. W. Lockett, 
Queen's. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. T. L. Gleadow, 
Christ’s; J. Bell, Caius. 

Bachelors of Arts—J.C. Davies, Trinity ; 
J. Ellis, Trinity; G. Richards, Trinity; W. 
Mercer, Trinity ; H. James, Trinity ; R. 
Prescott, Trinity ; A. G. Durnford, St. John’s ; 
W. A. G. Pritchard, St. John’s; W. M. Lee, 
St. John’s; J. Sabine, St. John’s; W. S. 
Hartley, Queen’s ; J. Cooper, Queen’s; G. 
Williams, Queen’s ; H. E. Preston, Queen's ; 
W. Taylor, Queen’s; S. B. Pigott, St. Peter’s ; 
R. D. Thomas, Catharine Hall; J. Johnson, 
Catharine Hall. 


At the same Congregation the following 
Graces passed the Senate :— 

To appoint Mr. Rose, of St. John’s College, 
an Examiner for Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholar- 
ships, in the place of the Regius Professor of 
Hebrew. 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, Professor 
Musgrave, Mr. Blick, of St. John’s College, 
Mr. Lodge, of Magdalen College, and Mr. 
Fennell, of Queen’s, a Syndicate to consult 
respecting the reletting of the Rectory of 
Burwell, the lease of which will expire at 
Michaelmas next ; and also to consider whether 
any, and if any, what abatement should be 
made to the present lessee, Mr. Dunn, for the 
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year ending at Michaelmas, 1834, and to re- 
port thereupon to the Senate. 

To reappoint the Fitzwilliam Syndicate for 
the pu of considering in what manner 
the various Plans for the Museum may ,be 
most conveniently submitted to the Senate for 
their judgment and selection. 

May 22. 
The Norrisian prize for the year 1834, was 
esterday adjudged to the Rev. T. Myers, 
M.A. of Trinity, for his essay on the following 
subject :—“ The Divine Origin of Christian- 
ity proved by the accomplishment of the Pro- 
phecies delivered by Christ himself.” 
At a congregation on Wednesday last the 
following degrees were conferred : — 

Doctor in Physice—R. Elmhirst, Caius. 

Honorary Master of Arts—The Marquis 
of Granby, Trinity. 

Master of Arts—E. Thompson, Clare hall. 

Licentiates in Physic—M. A. N. Crawford, 
Trinity ; C. Dudley, Trinity ; G. Budd, 
Caius; T. A. Barker, Downing. 

Bachelors of Arts—C. O.Goodford, King's . 
A. Long, King’s ; W. R. Lawrence, Trinity ; 
H. N. Burrows, Trinity; R. W. Gaussen, 
Trinity ; H. Clarke, Caius; W. J. Johnson, 
Caius; J. C. Barkley, Emmanuel. 

At the same congregation a grace passed the 
senate to confer the degree of Doctor in Divi- 
nity, ” royal mandate, upon the Rev. G. 
Archdall, Master of Emmanuel. 

A meeting of the Philosophical wep 
held on Monday evening, Prof. Airy, V.P., 
being in the chair. A paper by Mr. A. Smith, 
of Trinity, was eal containing a sim 
method of performing the eliminations 
which we may obtain Fresnel’s equation to the 
wave surface, in biaxal crystals, according to 
the undulatory theory of light. Mr. Whewell 
read a letter from Prof. Schumacher, in which 
it was stated that Messrs. Bier and Médler have, 
by observations of two remarkable spots during 
several months, fixed the time of Jupiter's re~ 
volution at 9 hours 55 min. 264 sees.; bei 
a longer time by secs. than that menti 
by Prof. Airy at the last meeting as the result 
of his observations. It was also stated that M, 
Bessel had observed a long series of elongations 
of Jupiter’s satellites, and that these give the 
mass of Jupiter nearly identical with that ob- 
tuined by Prof. Airy. Mr. W. Fisher made 
further observations in confirmation of the 
views explained in his former communication 
respecting Tubercles. 


BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES, 





BIRTHS. 

Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. Edward 
Miller, of Lambeth Terrace ; of Rev. George 
Musgrove, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park ; 
of Rev. K. C. Bayley, Aorise R., Kent ; of 


Vor. VII.—June, 1835. 


Rev. G. C. Tomlinson, Great Stanghton V., 
Hants; of Rev. F. Lear, Chilmark; of Rev. 


G. G. G. F. Pigott, Abington Pigott’s Re; 
of Rev. C. E. Band, Combe P. ; 
Rev. T. J. Blofield, Sodbury V.,.G ; 
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of Rev. S. W. Saunders, Dale P. C., and St. 
Ishmael’s ; of Rev. T. W. K. Harris, Haver- 
fordwest; of Rev. W. C. King, Backworth 
House. 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev. E. 
Owen, East Hall, Orpington ; of Rev. F. He- 
berden (still born), Stone, Kent; of Rev. W. 
Plummer, Gateshead; of Rev. Henry Pepys, 
West Mile, Herts; of Rev. R. Shuckburgh, 
Aldborough R. Norfolk; of Rev. 8. Phillips, 
Fairy Hill, Glamorgan ; of Rev. H. Biddulph, 
Birbury ; of Rev. in Spurgeow, Foulsham ; 
of Rev. M. R. Scott, Stockbridge; of Rev. 
W. Atkinson, Long Benton. 


MARRIAGES, 


Rev. H. B. W. Hillcoat, D.D., to Catherine, 
voungest d. of the late F. Pym, Esq., of the 
lasells, Bedfordshire; Rev. C. Rose, B.D., 
r. of Cublington, Bucks, to Elizabeth Frances, 
third d. of the late W. Manley, Esq., Ser- 

geant-at-law, and one of his Majesty's Com- 
missioners of Excise ; Rev. F. M. MacCarthy, 
M.A., v. of Loders, near Bridport, Dorset- 
shire, to Frances Mary, the eldest d. of W. Ro- 
binson, Esq., LL.D., of Tottenham; Rev. R. 
Jenkyns, D.D., Prebendary of Wells, to Troth, 
only child of the late G. J. Grove, Esq., of 
Poolhall, Salop; Rev. S. Robins, M.A., to 
Caroline Gertrude, youngest d. of the late Mr. 
and Lady Caroline Barham ; Rev. W. P. Hul- 
ton to Anna Matilda, d. of the late Rev. Mr. 
Penton, of Wellow, Wilts; Rev. G. C. Rash- 
leigh, Fellow of Winchester Coll., to Maria, 
second d. of the late Rev. J. Arundell, r. of 
Cheriton Fitzpaine, Devon ; Rev. H. St. An- 
drew St. John, v. of Addingham, Cumber- 
land, to Emily, d. of A. Belcher, Esq. ; Rev. 
C. Boyton, to Mary Elizabeth, eldest d. of R. 
Montgomery, Esq., of Convoy, Donegal; Rev. 
W. Drammond, of Down, to Lydia, eldest d. 
of S. N. Ward, Esq., of Hayes, Kent; Rev. 
J. Baskett, of Wimborne Minster, Dorsetshire, 
te Elizabeth, widow of Mr. J. Bristowe, mer- 
chant, of Poole; Rev. F. Vidal, of Caius Coll., 
Camb., to Mary Theresa, eldest d. of C. W. 
Johnson, Esq., of Great Torrington, Devon ; 
Rev. C. T. Simmons, r. of Shipham, Somer- 
setshire, to Caroline, fifth d. of the late W. 
Perry, Esq., of Churchill, Somersetshire ; 
Rev. W. G. P. Smith, M.A., to Elizabeth, 
only child of the Rev. J. Domett, v. of South 
Bovey, Devon; Hon. and Rev. T. Cavendish, 
son of the late Lord Waterpark, to Sophia, d. 
of the late Sir J. Robinson, Bart.; Rev. W. 
Smith, v. of East Tuddenham and Honingham, 
to Mary, eldest d., of Richard Crawshay, 
Esq.; Rev. T. Stanton, M.A., of Christ 
Coll., Camb., to Agnes, only d. of T. J. 
Cornthwaite, Esq., of Hornsey, Middlesex ; 
Rev. J. Coldham, M.A., of Snettisham, Nor- 
folk, to Catherine, eldest d. of the late Rev. E. 
R. North, of Harlow, Essex; Rev. W. Blen- 
nerhasset, r, of Twerne, Dorset, to Emma So- 

hia, d. of the late F. H, Du Boulay, Esq., of 
Weltinmnaow, Essex ; Rev. T. Boodle, M.A., 


late of Trinity Coll., Camb., to Georgiana 
Frances, third d. of the late S. Chilver, Eay.. 
of New Burlington-street; Rev. H. S. Flet- 
cher, B.A., Minister of St. Mary’s, Bilston, to 
Sarah, d. of Mr. Job Lester, of the same place ; 
Rey. B. J. Harrison, M.A., r. of Beaumont- 
cum-Mose, Essex, to Emily, second d. of R. 
Hall, Esq., of Portland-place, and of Totter- 
idge, Herts; Rev. G. b. Moore, B.A., of 
Christ Church, Oxon, to Mary Elizabeth, 
eldest d. of Archdeacon Croft, and grand-d. 
of the late Archbishop of Canterbury; Rev. 
E. W. Wakeman, M.A., of Claines, Worces- 
tershire, to Louisa, d. of A, Thompson, a 
of Lansdowne-crescent, Cheltenham ; Rev. H. 
Stonhouse, B.C.L., r. of Stanton St. John, 
Oxon, to Emily, youngest d. of the late Rev. 
W. Sturt; Rev. F. Wrench, M.A., r. of 
Stowting, Kent, to Eliza Mary, eldest d. of 
Capt. J. Stringer, of Hill Lodge; Rev. F. 
Henson, B.D., r. of South Kilvington, York- 
shire, to Miss Parry, niece of the late J. Parry, 
Esq., of Chester; Rev. A. Campbell, to Je- 
mima, d. of Sir A. Dancer, Bart., of Tipper- 
ary; Rev. G. Mac Neill, of Colonsay, Argyll, 
tu Cecilia, d. of the late C. Maughan, Esq., of 
Harrington Hall, Yorkshire, and Londonderry ; 
Rev. J. W. Hatherell, M.A., r. of Eastington, 
to Eliza, eldest d. of the Rev. Dr. Williams, 
r. of Woodchester ; Rev. W. J. Skinner, M.A., 
r. of Whitfield, Northamptonshire, to Eleanor, 
only d. of the late Mr. W. Jones, of Little 
Tarrington, Herefordshire ; Rev. T. Maude, 
M.A , of University Coll., Oxon, to Elizabeth 
Stewart Hay, niece of the late J. Laing, Esq., 
of Streatham-hill, Surrey; Rev. K. H. Digby, 
B.A., of Christ Church, Oxon, second son of 
Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Digby, K.C.B., and 
the Dowager Viscountess Andover, of Min- 
terne, Dorset, to Caroline, fifth d. of E. Shep- 
perd, Esq., of the Ridge, Gloucestershire ; 
tev. D. Williams, B.C.L., r. of Alton Barnes, 
Wilts, to Miss E. Powell, of Brecon; Rev. A. 
Clissold, M.A., of Exeter Coll., Oxon, to Eliza, 
d. of the late W. Crawshay, Esq; Rev. G 
E. Vernon, r. of Carlow, to Miss H. Bruen, 
sister to Colonel Bruen, M.P.; Rev. H. Gray, 
of Almonsbury, fourth son of the late Bishop 
of Bristol, to the Hon, Emilie Caroline Pery, 
third d. of the late Viscount Glentworth ; 
Rev. F. J. B. Hooper, B.A., of Christ's Coll., 
Camb., to Caroline Smith, youngest d. of the 
Rev. J. Harward, of Hartlebury, Worcester- 
shire; Rev. W. Warburton, of Garryhinch, 
Queen’s County, to Emma, d. of the late 
Lieut.-General Stovin; Rev. W. L. Town- 
send, M.A., r. of Bishop's Cleave, near Chel- 
tenham, to Anne, only d. of H. Ricketts, 
Esq., of the Grove, Brislington; Rev. E. H. 
Dawkins, D.C.L., v. of Markham Clinton, 
Notts, to Elizabeth, d. of the late Sir W. H. 
Cooper, Bart.; Rev. G. Trevelyan, M.A., 
v. of Maldon-with-Chessington, Surrey, to 
Anne, only d. of H. Gosse, Esq., of Epsom ; 
Rev. H. R. Quartley, M.A., of Wolverton, 
— to Isabella Turnor, d. of the late Major 
‘orbes. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 





The “Events” are collected from the public papers, except where private correspondents are so 
good as to send more authentic accounts, which are always marked “ From a Correspondent.” 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

His Majesty, with that munificence for 
which he isso eminently conspicuous, bas 
just presented to the Provost and Fellows 
of Eton College, a most superb and splen- 
did model of the chapel of the establish- 
ment over which they preside. The model is 
of a frosted silver, so exquisitely contrived 
that it bears an exact resemblance to free- 
stone. The windows are engraved upon 
polished silver, and are so managed as to 
cause the beholder to think they are 
actually transparent, and that the light 
which is reflected upon them proceeds 
from the interior of the building, instead 
of being the effect of the brilliancy of 
their external surface. The model is 
nearly twenty inches in length, and pro- 
portionably high. It isin the proportion 
of the eighth of an inch to a foot to the 
chapel itself. It stands on a plateau of 
silver, engraved so as to represent a Mo- 
saic pavement, the platean being in length 
two feet and a-half, and having on one 
side the arms of the present Royal Family 
supported by the lion and unicorn, and on 
the other the arms of Henry the Sixth. 
At the one end are the arms of the col- 
lege, and at the other, the inscription by 
which this proof of Royal munificence is 
illustrated.— Bucks Herald. 

The triennial festival of the Eton Mon- 
tem is fixed for the 9th of June. Their 
Majesties, and the whole of the Royal 
Family are expected to honour the cere- 
monial with their presence.— Times. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 

The Bisbop of London, upon the re- 
quest of the Earl of Hardwicke, Lord 
Lieutenant of this county and ex officio 
President of Addenbrooke's Hospital, has 
kindly undertaken to preach the annual 
sermon for the benefit of that institution, 
at St. Mary's church, on the usual day, 
viz., Friday the 3rd of July.—Cambridge 
Chronicle. ” 

On Monday, the 18th of May, the an- 
nual meeting of the Walsoken Division of 
the Fakenham Provident society was held 
at the Unicorn Inn, Wisbech ; when the 
statement of the accounts was produced, 
which shewed tbat the fund amounted to 


$4,55]1. 13s. 7d. and that the increase of 


the past year was 2521. 10s. 5d This so- 


ciety contains 1190 members, and is pay” 
ing an annuity of 12l. to 245 widows and 
41 orphans. It was established at Faken- 
ham ist of January, 1795.—Ibid, 

A large quantity of lead has recently 
been stolen from the chancel of Whaddon 
church, in this county. A liberal reward 
of 50/. has been offered for the appreben- 
sion and conviction of the offenders. Se- 
veral robberies of lead and piping have 
also been lately committed in this town 
and neighbourhood.—Jbid, 

A handsome silver waiter was, on the 
18th instant, presented to the Rev. Geo, 
Fisk, S.C.L., late curate of Barnwell, near 
this town, by the parishioners; and which 
bore the following inscription :—Presented 
to the Rev. George Fisk, by his parish- 
ioners of Barnwell, as a small token of their 
love and esteem for him during his minis- 
try amongst them in that parish—May, 
1835.”—Ibid. 


DERBYSHIRE. 

A meeting was recently held at Derby, 
to form an Institution intended to com- 
prise a Library and News Room. It was 
proposed that both should be closed during 
the whole of theLord’s day. A forest of hands 
was held up in favour of this proposition, 
whereas only nine were held up against it 5 
notwithstanding that it was opposed by 
Mr. Strutt, the Member, and two or three 
other influential persons. This redounis 
to the credit of Derby; and it should be 
borne in mind that this county has taken a 
lead in petitioning for consistent Sabbath 
legislation, which has given rise to that 
full discussion of the question which has 
resulted in the above correct conduct, 
This should induce and encourage persons 
of piety in other towns and counties to take 
up the subject in the same uncompromis- 
ing and energetic manner. — Salisbury 
Herald. 

DEVONSHIRE, 

An interesting ceremony took place on 
Monday, April 27th, at Stoke Canon, near 
Exeter, when the foundation stone of a 
new church, in place of the ancient fabric, 
which had become incompetent to the sa- 
cred purposes for which it was designed, 
was laid in the presence of a large number 
of persons. —Fxeter Gutette. 

The Rev. Archdeacon Moore held his 
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Annual Visitation at St. Mary Major's, 
Exeter, on Tuesday, the 12th instant. An 
Address to his Majesty was agreed to on 
the present state of affairs.—Thid. 

The Earl of Devon has munificently sub- 
scribed 2501. towards the building of a new 
church at Honiton.—lIbid. 


The following has been addressed to the 
Morning Post :— 


To the Editor of the Morning Post. 

Sir,—Having just seen a violent and 
disgraceful attack on the Bishop of Exeter, 
in the Morning Chronicle, 1 hasten to de- 
clare, and I amready to make an affidavit 
of the truth of my statement, that the 
whole attack, in all its parts, from the be- 
ginning to the end, is a direct, malicious, 
ond wilful lie. No attack om Lady J. 
Russell has been made here at all; and 
the Bishop has neither written, nor ad- 
vised, nor seen before they were in public 
circulation, any one paper, handbill, or 
paragraph, or any part of any of them 
out of the whole number that have been 
published during the election,—Sir, I have 
the honour to remain your obedient ser- 
vant, Batpwin Furrorp, 

Chairman of Mr. Parker’s Committee. 
Commitee Rooms, 14, High Street, Exeter, 

Wednesday, 6th of May. 

A new church, capable of seating 1200 
persons, is about to be builtin the square at 
Harnstaple. ‘The Corporation have made 
agrant of the land; Mr, Potts will ex- 
pend 20001. in the erection of the edifice, 
without remuneration of any kind. Earl 
Fortescue has also become a subscriber of 
5Ol,; Lord Rolle, 100/.; and Charles Ro- 
berts, SQey 1001, smiSialiabiar y Hlerald, 

An eminent architect, from London, is 
engaged to rebuild the parish church at 
Arlington, Devon. ‘The expense will be 
wholly defraved by J, P. 1B. Chichester, 
Esq., M.P., the lord of the Manor.—lIbid. 


STSHIRE. 


The National School, recently erected 
in Poole, was opened on Monday, the 27th 
of April, for the reception of boys, of whom 
«% large number were immediately ad- 
mitted to partake of that useful and scrip- 
tural system of education adopted in these 
establishments. The girls’ school will be 

opened very shortly, when it is intended 
to celebrate the circumstance in some ap- 
propriate manner.—Salisbury Herald, 


DORS 


ESSEX. 

G. Simpson, Esq., of Ramsey Hall, has 
recently presented the parish of Ramsey 
with a rich chased service of communion. 
—Ipswich Journal. 


THE MONTH, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The ceremony of consecrating St, Mat- 
thew’s Church, Kingsdown, Bristol, was 
performed on Thursday, April 2 Srd, by the 
Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Cov entry, 
who officiated for the Bishop of Bristol. 
A very handsome service of plate was 
placed upon the communion table, which 
was a present to the church by the ladies 
of Bristol. The church will contain 1200 
persons, and one-fourth of the sittings are 
free for the accommodation of the poor.— 
Bristol Mirror. 

A petition from the city of Gloucester 
and neighbourhood against the cburch 
spoliation scheme has been extensively 
signed, 

‘It has been determined to build a new 
church at Cainscross, near Stroud, and a 
liberal subscription has been already ob- 
tained for it. This will be the fourth new 
church recently erected within this bo- 
rough.—Bath Herald. 

A new Catholic Cathedral is in course 
of erection at Clifton, adjoining Bristol.— 
Salisbury Herald. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

Tue Potrricat DissenTERS AND THE 
Werstevan Mernopists.—From a Corre- 
spondent.—(The names of the parties have 
been sent.) It being proposed to erect a 
Wesleyan meeting vat a town in Hants, a 
respectable W esleyan preacher called, 
among other inhabitants, on the indepen- 
dent minister at Christ Church to request 
his assistance. Mr. replied—* That 
he was ready to contribute to the erection 
of a place of worship for any denomina- 
tion, including papists, provided they were 
friendly to liberty, but that to the Wesley- 
ans he would conttibute nothing, because 
they are not on the side of liberty.” 

A subscription has been set on foot in 
Southampton to erect a monument to the 
memory of the Rev, Thomas Mears, the 
late incumbent of the parish of All Saints, 
in that town.—Old England. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Hererorp Catnevrat,—A very great 
improvement is now being carried into 
effect by the total removal of the cathedral 
school-bouse adjoining the west front, by 
which the whole of the edifice, including 
the cloisters, will be thrown open to public 
view.—Tlereford Journal, 





HERTFORDSHIRE. 

A voluntary subscription is now com- 
menced throughout the parishes of St. 
Alban’s,to carry on the repairs of the splen- 
dit Abbey Church there, without further 
delay, as the dilapidations are rapidly in- 
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creasing. it is also highly gratifying to 
learn that the ladies of St. Alban’s—viz., 
the Countess of Verulam, the Marchioness 
of Salisbury, &c,, and most of the distin- 
guisbed families throughout the county, 
are making great exertions to get upa 
fancy fair on a splendid scale, for the pur- 
pose of aiding the funds for the repairs of 
the Church.—Surrey Standard, 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 

At a meeting of the clergy of the county 
of Huntingdon, held at the Town-hall, in 
Huntingdon, on Tuesday, the 5th of May, 
—the Archdeacon of Huntingdon in the 
chair. It was resolved :—T hat an address 
be presented to his Majesty, on the subject 
of the resolutions lately passed in the 
Commons’ House of Parliament, in re- 
ference to the revenues of the Irish 
church, The following is an extract :— 

‘““We feel that, as ministers of Christ, 
we should be wanting in our duty to the 
cause of true religion, which it is our 
especial office to maintain, did we not ex- 
press to your Majesty the alarm with 
which a p !roposition, calculated eventually 
to apply the revenues of the church in 
Ireland to other than protestant and 
strictly ecclesiastical purposes, has filled 
our minds ; and did we not humbly, but 
earnestly, entreat your Majesty not to 
sanction any measure which may diminish 
its ability to diffuse that pure faith which it 
has ever been the glory of your Majesty’s 
illustrious house to cherish and uphold.” 

—Cambridge Chronicle. 
KENT, 

(From a Correspondent, )—On Tuesday, 
the 12th of May, the anniversary of the 
Canterbury diocesan national schools was 
celebrated, on which occasion the children 
of the N ational Society, and other charity 
and Sunday-schools in ‘connection with the 
church, in number between 1,100 and 
1,200, attended divine service in the 
cathedral, An excellent sermon was 
preached by Dr. Russell. The cathedral 
was crowded to excess. The children, 
after leaving the church, went, accom- 
panied by their teachers, to a field near 
Westgate, to partake of refreshment. 
Their exceedingly good behaviour in the 
cathedral, throughout the day, and their 
very neat and clean appearance, excited 
universal admiration. 

A very numerous meeting of the clergy 
of the diocese of C anterbury, was held in 
that city on Friday, the 8th of May, when 
a series of resolutions on the present crisis, 
and an address to his Majesty, expressive 
of deep apprehension of the dangers which 
menace the united church of England and 
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Ireland, and through it the religious liber- 
ties of all protestants, were unanimously 
agreed to,—Gravesend Journal. 

The Venerable Archdeacon King held 
his usual visitation of the clergy of Malling 
Deanery, at ‘Town Malling, on Monday, 
the 4th inst.; and his visitation for t 
deanery of Rochester, in the parish ditered 
of St. Nicholas, in that city, on the follow- 
ing day.— Kentish Observer. 

The Venerable the Archdeacon of Ro- 
chester (the Rev. Walter King) held his 
usual visitation in the parish church of 
Dartford, on Wednesday, the 15th inst., 
when he was met by the clergy and church- 
wardens of the several parisbes in the arch- 
deaconry. —Ihbid. 

A meeting of the clergy was beld at the 
Crown Inn, Rochester, on ‘Thursday, the 
14th of May, at which an address to his 
Majesty, and petitions to both Houses of 
Parliament, against the appropriation of 
the revenue of the Irish church, were 
agreed to,—Tbid. 

The Kentish Observer has the following : 

—‘* We are glad,” says a liberal contem- 
porary, ‘‘that the Rev. Dr. Hunt, one of 
the prebendaries of this cathedral, has sub. 
scribed 10/. towards the expenses attend- 
ing Lord John Russell's re-election for 
South Devon.”’ And so arewe glad, because 
we like to see men openly and cordially 

supporting what they believe to be right. 
At the same time, it is amusing in the 
Radical papers to blow hot and cold with 
the same breath. Does a Whig clergyman 
subscribe 10/, towards an election, or can- 
vuass for a candidate? They rejoice—they 
are glad—it is all right and proper, Does 
a Conservative one do the same? They 
are shocked, scandalized, horrified; it is 
corruption, intimidation, and many other 
terrible things. 


LANCASHIRE, 


Bury.—(From a _ Correspondent.)—On 
Friday, the &th of May, there was a nume- 
rous assemblage of the principal families 
of Bury, and the neighbourhood, in the 
upper room of the spacious Infant and 
Sunday-school, lately erected in that town, 
for the purpose of witnessing the progress 
made by the children of the infant school, 
which has been opened under the superin- 
tendance of Mr. Wilderspin, the founder 
and active promoter of the system of infant 
education. A platform, large enough to 
contain about 140 children, had been 
erected at one end of the Sunday-school, 
and on this the children wereplaced ; the 
rector of Bury, the Rev. G. Hornby, then 
addressed the company. He stated, that 
he had no doubt, that when the company 
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saw to what a degree they had already 
acquired babits of order and obedience, 
what affection they felt for their teachers, 
and bow much their minds had been 
awakened and impressed with divine truth, 
al}: would go away convinced that this 
system of education was a most valuable 
means of good. After a few words from 
Mr, Wilderspin, in which he directed the 
attention of the company to a little nose- 
gay of flowers with which every child was 
provided, he said that he would first re- 
quire the children, asa proof of obedience, 
to part with their flowers, but as he bad not 
them for this, some perhaps of the 
youngest would still be found to cling to the 
nosegey, notwithstanding his request. On 
giving the command, however, the children, 
with very few exceptions, immediatel 
threw down the flowers, and joined their 
teacher, in the appropriate prayer with 
which they have been taught to commence 
their daily lessons. ‘This was followed by 
a hymn, which the children sang very 
correctly and with much animation, and 
meny of them, oa being questioned, were 
eager. to give out the first lines of the 
verses,.or to explain the meaning of the 
words they had just been singing. They 
afterwards went through some of the usual 
arithmetical and geographical lessons. In 
the course of this examination an accident 
ocourred, which occasioned, for a few 
minutes, the greatest alarm, and which 
might have been attended with the most 
fearful results. The platform on which the 
children were arranged, unexpectedly gave 
way, end, from the suddenness of its fall, 
thero.was a momentary impression on the 
minds of the tators that many would 
unavoidably be killed or seriously injured, 
Most providentially, however, not one was 
hurt, and owing to the presence of mind 
displayed by all those who were nearest 
to the platform, the children were very 
soon recovered from their alarm, and able 
to complete their lessons on the gallery 
belonging to the infant school, im the 
lower room, to which the company ad- 
journed, At the close of the proceedings 
the rector feelingly adverted to the mer- 
ciful escape from danger which all present 
had just witnessed ; and after expressing 
his earnest wish ot the good effects of 
the system they bad now seen in operation 
might be pe to many hundreds more 
among the children\of the poor, the whole 


ty joined: im singing the doxology 
t Bipien Gun, Sees” 3 

A, second..examination took place at 
8 o'cleck.in..the, evening, fer the pu 
princi of enabling ithe parents of the 
chi to see-the efficiency of the system, 
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and the room was filled bv a still more 
numerous assemblage than in the morning. 
Before leaving the room they expressed 
their thunks to Mr. Wilderspin by three 
hearty rounds of applause. We understand 
that Mr. Wilderspin is engaged for one 
month at wigs, from the 18th inst., for 
the purpose of organizing the infant school 
which has lately been erected in that town, 
and we are glad to find that this mode of 
education seems to be extending itself 
me once through this country, to which, 
from the peculiaremployments and crowded 
state of the population, it appears to he 
of incalculable importance. 

A new church is about to be erected in 
Chorlton-upon-Medlock, of which the Rey, 
Edward Birch, Minister of All Saints’ 
church, is to be the incumbent.— Manchester 

ourier. 

A full set of canonicals, consisting of 
gown, cassock, &c., value upwards of thirty 
guineas, was lately presented to the Rev. 
W. C, Wilkinson, Curate of Middleton.— 
Ibid. 

Tne Votuntary System.—A new plan 
of performing divine service was carried 
into effect on Sunday morning, the 26th 
ult., at the independent chapel, Chorley. At 
ten o’clock the chapel gates were guarded 
by a number of special constables, with 
the chief constable at their head. At 
twenty-five minutes past ten the gates 
were opened, when the Rev. J. Cunning- 
ham and a few of his friend were admitted. 
The gates were immediately closed, and 
opened again at thirty minutes past ten, 
when the crowd was also admitted. The 
preacher was in the pulpit, and a great 
number of men were placed at the bottom 
of the pulpit steps, to protect him. The 
first person that spoke said, “ now, chaps, 
fair play.” The chief deacon of the church 
stood in a front pew in the gallery, oppo- 
site the pulpit. He stated that be was 
authorized by the majority of the male 
members of the church, and the majority of 
the seatholders, who were not members of 
the church, to protest against the Rev. J. 
Cunningham occupying the pulpit; be said 
he was not their minister, nor would 
receive him as such. Several others also 

rotested against bim, and one of them told 
Sim he had no more business in the pulpit 
than the catholic priest of Welbank chapel. 
Immediately after the last speaker sat 
down, the minister stood up, end. said, 
“ Jet us praise God by singing the 66th 
hymn,” and at the same moment, Mr. H, 
Berry, who was in a front pew in the gal- 


lery opposite the pulpit, stood op and... 
said, “let us praise God by singing. the, . 


119th psalm, Ist part, c,m,” They each 
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read one verse, and the singers and con- 
tion commenced singing the 119th 

nit and continued singing until fifteen 

minutes past eleven, at which time they 

ceased for ashorttime. Mr. Cunningham 

then rose up and said, ‘‘ We will read for 

our instruction the 79th psalm,” at the 

same moment Mr. H. Berry said, “ We 

shall read the 25th chapter of Matthew ;” 

thus Mr. C, and Mr, B. were both reading 
at the sametime. This scene lasted about 
two minutes, when the singers put an 
end to it, by commencing again with the 

119th psalm. About this time the deputy 

constable, with a number of special con- 
stables were placed in one of the aisles, 
where they remained until the service was 
closed. The friends of Mr. Cunningham, 
who were very few in number, appeared 
to be in a muse, not knowing what to do. 
At twenty-five minutes past eleven they 
all assembled in a large pew under the 
pulpit, and Mr, Cunningham commenced 
service. He appeared to read a psalm, 
he then shut his eyes, and prayed a few 
minutes, then took a text and began to 
preach ; the congregation sung all the time, 
so we could not hear one word he said ; 
however, his friends were determined to 
know what he was saying, and one of 
them stood on the seat, and put his ear as 
near the parson’s mouth as he possibly 
could, then caught some of his sayings, 
and immediately wrote them down on 
paper. This scene lasted until twelve 
o’clock, at which time both parties gave 
up the contest. Mr. Cunningham then 
commanded the congregation to dismiss ; 
they told him to come down from the 
pulpit, he bad no business there. Mr. H, 
Berry requested the congregation to take 
their seats—they complied immediately. 
One of the congregation then put a ques- 
tion to one of the minister’s friends. A 
discussion then ensued, which lasted three 
quarters of a hour. Mr. Cunningham’s 
friends asserted that they had acted ac- 
cording to the letter and spirit of the trust 
deed, and that the Rev. J. Cunningham 
had been legally put in possession of the 
pulpit, and that at the meeting which was 
convened for the purpose of electing a 
minister, there was a majority of three or 
five in favour of that gentleman. The 
other party contradicted the above state- 
ment; they said that at the meeting 
alluded to, many of those opposed to Mr. 
Cunningham were not present, and that 
eight or ten who voted for that gentleman 
weré neither members of the church, nor 
seatholders. They also stated that there 
were twenty-two male members in the 
church, seventeen of whom were opposed 


to him,.and that there were eighty seats 
holders who were not members ‘of ‘abe 
church, and between fifty and sixty of those 
were opposed to him, and many of the 
others were neutral.—One gentleman pro- 
posed that all the voters present who were 
opposed to the Rev. J. Cunningham 

their minister, should hold up their ‘ti 
hands, There appeared to be about nine. 
tenths of the voters opposed to him. 
During the time Mr. H. Berry was speake 
ing, the minister stood up in the pulpit, 
and was determined to speak at the same 
time, nor did he desist until the con . 
tion, by clapping their hands, stam 
their feet, and shouting hurrah, compelled 
him to take his seat. At forty minutes 
past twelve he and his friends left the 
chapel. A labouring man in his working 
clothes then took ession of the pulpit, 
and a number of his companions were 
placed on the pulpit steps. Mr. Berry 
began to lecture them, pointing out to them 
the impropriety of their conduct, when 
some of the congregation said, ‘ let them 
alone, they cannot help it.” Some said; 
‘* they are compelled to do it,” and @ 
woman in the body of the chapel, shouted 


to Mr. Berry, “ aye, aye, Mr. Pendlebary: 
cannot bag your end of morning serviee.”: 


Those persons who were placed in the 
vestry and on the pulpit steps, were not 
members of the church, nor seatholders ; 
they were strangers, who were brought 


there by the minister’s friends, on Thurs. 


day morning last, when they broke into 
the chapel and took possession, and have 
remained ever since.—Bolton Chronicle. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Earl Howe, amongst his many acts.of 
beneficence, has enlarged and repaired ,at, 
considerable cost, the village church of 
Congestone, in the county of Leicester, 
making it not only one of the most com. 
fortable, but one of the neatest places of 


worship in that county.— Leicester Herald, . 
Last week 226 acres of land, situateia . 


Charnwood Forest, Leicestershire, were 
sold to the Rev, Mr. Hulm, Roman catho- 
lic priest, residing at Loughborough, for 
the purpose of founding a Roman catholic 
monastery of the Jesuit order. The Jand 
was the property of Thomas Gisborne, 
Esq., M.P.—Ibid. ; 
LINCOLNSHIRE, ane 
A vestry meeting was called for the 23rd’ 
of April, at Hogsthorpe, near Alford; 
the purpose of granting # ¢hurch-rate 
the present year, The opporietits* of it 
mustered all their strength renee ye 
rejected the rate by a majority of 25 to 13. 
A poll was demanded, and it took place on 
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the 30th of April. The result was—for 
the rate, 78; against it, none.— Lincoln 
Chron 


Ata meeting of the District Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, held at 
the vestry-room, Grantham, on Tuesday, 
the 2nd inst, the secretary reported, that 
3,235 Bibles, 1,951 Testaments, 5,283 
Common Prayer-books, and 30,028 reli- 
gious books and tracts, had been distributed 
by the society since its establishment ; of 
which, 318 Bibles, 241 Testaments, 458 
Prayer-books, and 4,175 religious books 
and tracts, had been distributed within the 
last year.—Surrey Standard. 


MIDDLESEX. 

Wednesday 13th,a numerous deputation 
of the parishioners of South Hackney pre- 
sented an address to their rector, the Rev. 
Henry Handley Norris, M.A., expressive 
of the high sense which they entertain of 
his long, disinterested, and valuable ser- 
vices. The address was signed by 350 
individuals. We cannot make room for 
the document itself, but it is with great 
pleasure that we allude to a circumstance 
so creditable both to the clergyman and to 
his flock, and so well deserving of imita- 
tion in the present crisis of the church.— 
Old England. 

A very handsome silver salver, with a 
suitable inscription, has lately been pre- 
sented, by the parishioners of St. Mary, 
Rotherhithe, London, to the Rev. Thomas 
Hardwicke, M.A., the curate, on occasion 
ofhis quitting the parish, after aresidence 
and mivistry of nearly fourteen years. 

A few days since, a deputation of the 
inhabitants of the parish of Hammersmith, 
headed by Mr. Churchwarden Morrison, 
waited on their late curate, the Rev. 
Henry James Newbery, who has recently 
heen presented to the rectory of St. Mar- 

aret Pattens, Rood-lane, and St Gabriel, 

ehchurch, for the purpose of presenting 
him with a handsome silver salver, of the 
value of thirty guineas, and a purse of 251, 
(the surplus of the subscription voluntarily 
entered into for that purpose by the in. 
habitants,) ‘“‘as a token of their respect 
and attachment, and also as a testimonial 
of their estimation of the kind and exem- 
plary manner in which the important du- 
ties of a Christian minister were per- 
formed” by him, during his residence 
amongst them.— Oxford Paper. 

Panisn or St. Borotrn, Brsnorscare, 
—On Thursday evening a vestry was held 
in the church of this parish, for the purpose 
of choosing churchwardens and other 
officers for the year ensuing. The Rev. 
Dr. Russell, the rector, in the chair. All 
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were elected without opposition, except 
the organist and pew-openers ;° to the fill- 
ing up of which last named offices the dis- 
senting y objected on principle, and 
proposed a resolution, that no organist or 
pew-openers should be elected. The church 
party demanded a ballot on the subject, 
whether an organist and pew-openers for 
the church should or should not be ap- 
pointed. The votes, at the close of the 
ballot were declared to be as follow :— 
For the organist, XC.........eeee006 214 


Against ........ eoceedcveccces ccocevee 141 
ane in favour of the church t 73 
Thanks having been given, with acclama- 
tion, to the rector, the vestry was dissolved, 

— Patriot. 

St Paut’s Scnoot,—Thursday, May 21, 
being the grand day, or, as it is termed, 
‘the apposition,” at the above establish. 
ment, its venerable walls were, as usual, 
honoured by the presence of a large as- 
sembly of friends and patrons. Shortly 
after the opening of the doors the school- 
room became filled, chiefly with ladies, and 
at about half-past two o'clock Prince 
George of Cambridge, accompanied by his 
tutor, the Marquis of Camden, (Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge, ) the Lord 
Mayor, and a body of gentlemen, princi- 
pally consisting of members of the Mercers’ 
Company, entered the room, and took the 
seats which had been reserved for them. 
The visitors being seated, Messrs, Eddis, 
Jowett, and Coke, the three senior scho- 
lars, delivered severally an original Greek, 
Latin, and English oration, in commemo- 
ration of the founder, which drew forth for 
these young gentlemen the loud approba- 
tion of their distinguished auditors. The 
other performances of the day were each 
deserving of the highest praise.—Morning 
Herald. 

St. James's, WrestminstER.—It is in 
contemplation to build a new church in 
Berwick-street. It is reported that an 
application has been made to the Com- 
missioners for Building Churches to give 
2,500. towards its erection, and that such 
sum will be granted. ‘The rector engages 
to procure 4,000/, in subscriptions. The 
fund called Dean Andrews’ Fund is to 
supply 1,500/, The estimated cost of the 
building is 8 ,000/.—Ibid. 

The Earl of Winchilsea has addressed 
two admirable letters ‘‘ To the Protestants 
of Great Britain,’’? on the dangers which 
threaten Protestantism at this moment, and 
on the duties which those dangers impose. 

At His Majesty’s levee, held April 29th, 
addresses were presented from various 
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towns and counties against the appro- 
priation clause, 

A meeting was held on Friday, May 1st, 
at the Freemasons’ Hall, of the electors of 
Middlesex, for the purpose of addressing 
his Majesty on the change of ministers. 
The meeting was, although the notice was 
extremely short, numerously and most 
respectably attended, and an address was 
carried by acclamation, of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract :— 

“« Under these circumstances, not deny- 
ing the power of the legislature to amend 
the distribution of protestant ecclesias- 
tical funds for protestant ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, we crave permission to express to 
your Majesty our firm conviction that the 
assumption of a right on the part of Parlia- 
ment to seize upon and appropriate to any 
other ohjects whatsoever any part of our 
religious endowments, is wholly unjusti- 
fiable, and contrary to every sound princi- 
ple, whether of morals or of legislation. 
Nor can we doubt that the perpetration of 
an act of so violent and arbitrary a descrip- 
tion would tend greatly to unsettle the 
foundations of all property, toshake public 
confidence in the laws, and to bring on 
those national calamities of which such 
measures have in all other cases been the 
certain forerunners.’ 


A contest has taken place for the lecture- 
ship of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. The can- 
didates were the Rev. Mr. Rodwell and 
the Rev. Mr. Robinson, At the close of 
the poll the numbers were declared as 
follow :—For the Rev. Mr. Rodwell, 654; 
the Rev. Mr. Robinson, 268 ; majority 386 
in favour of Mr. Rodwell, who returned 
thanks. Mr. Robinson offered his acknow- 
ledgments to the rate-payers for the hand- 
some support given to him, who was 
almost a stranger among them, and con- 
gratulated their former curate upon his suc- 
cess.— Morning Post. 

Rossery at Exeter Hatt.—At the 
annual meeting of the London Missionary 
Society, held last weekat Exeter Hall, Lon- 
don, sums were given amounting to nearly 
6001., which were sent up to the chairman 
in various promissory notes for different 
sums, with Bank notes and checks. These 

apers were put into a bag, with the reso- 
fitione and other documents, and laid on 
the table behind the chairman. While the 
assembly were singing the Doxology, with 
which the proceedings of the day closed, 
the bag was stolen, and there is no clue 
whatever to the thief. The promissory 
notes have been stopped payment.—Camb. 
Chron. 

The Lectureship of St. Mary, Stratford- 
le-Bow, for the Stinday afternoon and 
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evening services, is now vacant. The re- 
muneration for the duties is provided, 
voluntary subscriptions. The appointment 
is in the gift of the vestry.—Morning 
Herald. 

The Queen, attended by Lady Clinton, 
Miss Hudson, Miss Mitchell, Earl Howe, 
and the Hon, Mr. Ashley, visited the 
Clergy Orphan Institution in the Regent's. 
park, May 18th. The Landgravine of Hesse 
Homburg, attended by Mademoiselle 
Steyne, and the Princess Augusta, also 
visited the Institution in the afternoon,— 
Times. 

The anniversary festival of the charity 
known as the Sons of the Clergy, took place 
on Thursday, May 7th, in St. Paul's. It 
was attended by a very considerable con- 
course of respectable and fashionable per- 
sons. His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland was present on the occasion, 
as were the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Primate of Ireland, the Bishop of London, 
several other dignitaries of the church, 
Lord Strangford, and Sir Colquhoun Grant, 
The Lord Mayor, the Recorder, and seve. 
ral of the Aldermen also appeared in robes 
of state in the city stalls of the cathedral. 
Dr. Pellew, Dean of Norwich, preached 
the sermon on the 19th chapter of St. John, 
26th and 27th verses. In the course of his 
exhortation he gave a sketch of the insti- 
tution. It had existed, he observed, pre- 
vious to the time of the great rebellion. 
Having then fallen into neglect, it had re- 
vived with the restoration. It was in- 
corporated by Charles the Second—had 
been constantl ycountenanced and supported 
by some of the most illustrious men in the 
country, while many of our greatest mas. 
ters of sacred composition bad dedicated 
to its aid and honour their noblest effusions, 
Its annually contributed funds had con- 
tinued increasing from the date of its in- 
corporation up to the year 1784, when they 
amounted to 1,0001, Thisscale had not been 
exceeded for the succeeding half century ; 
but unfortunately, from the year1784, down 
to the present time, it had rather descended 
to an average contribution of 7002 That the 
merits of the institution claimed the most 
zealous aid of every friend of the Protestant 
religion he strongly urged. It was not 
only a source of relief to the families of 
exemplary ministers of the church, eat 
thrown suddenly upon the world in désti- 
tution, but afforded to thosé | ministers 
themselves, labouring anxiously with in- 
sufficient incomes, some consolatory ho 
that the hour of their departire from the 
world would not be that of assured ruin. t¢ 
their wives and children. At mf ', 
therefore, that institation would havé strong 
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claims to the sympathy ofa protestant con- 
gregation ; but at an epoch when so much 
unreasonable clamour had been raised 
against the established church, when it was 
threatened with evils such as it had never 
hitherto encountered, it became an especial 
duty of the considerate and pious to come 
forward liberally to its assistance. 


Kino’s Cotiece.—Meetine or Pro- 
Paiztors.—Wednesday, April 29th, the 
annual meeting of the Court of Proprietors 
of the King’s College was held, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the report of the Council, 
conformably with the direction of the 
charter. 

At two o'clock the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury took the Chair. 

There was a very numerous attendance 
of the students. Amongst the Proprietors 
present we observed the Bishop of Lon- 
don, the Bishop of Winchester, Sir R. 
Inglis, Sir A. Cooper, &c. 

The Secretarv read the report, which 
commenced by congratulating the Pro- 
prietors on the continued prosperity and 
usefulness of the institution. In the class 
of regular students in the senior depart- 
ment, there had been a considerable and 
progressive increase of numbers. A simi- 
lar increase had taken place in the junior 
department, the education of which was no 
less comprehensive, and which was in- 
tended to be introductory to the senior de- 
wom pe (Applause.) The entire num- 

er of students who had entered between 
the Ist of January and the $list of Decem- 
ber, 1834, was 915. It has been found 
necessary to fit up some additional apart- 
ments for the use of Professors and some 
of the classes, in consequence of this in- 
crease in the number of students. The 
Council were directing their attention to 
whether increased facilities might not be 
afforded in King’s College to that nu- 
merous and valuable class of students who 
are designed for commercial pursuits, by 
supplying them with a regular system of 
instruction, specially adapted to their in- 
tended course of life. (Applause.) <A very 
favourable report was also made of the at- 
tention of the students to their religious and 
literary duties, and of the progress in their 
various studies. The Council called the 
attention of the Proprietors to the gratify- 
ing fact that some valuable donations bad 
been made to the Institution; amongst 
others, one from William Marsden, Esq., 
of his highly valuable and interesting col- 
lection-of books connected with Oriental 
literature and general philology. 
rate apartment, to be called the Marsden 
Museum, was appropriated for the reception 
of this donation. (Applause.) Another 
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donation was 300/, from P. H. Leathes, 
Esq., Three per cent. Reduced Bank An- 
nhuities, the dividends to be expended in 
the purchase of a Bible and Prayer-book, 
as prizes for regular attendance at the Col. 
lege Chapel. Measures had been also 
adopted for carrying into effect the object 
of the donation of Sir Henry Worsley, 
G.C.B., adverted to in the Report of last 
year. An account was then given of the 
progress of the buildings, The river front 
had been finished in accordance with the 
original design ; and the Council proposed 
to borrow the sum of 3,2001., for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to build fifteen sets 
of chambers, for the accommodation of re- 
sident students. The Report concluded 
by setting forth that, afterall expenditure, 
there remained a clear sum of 1,500/. at the 
disposal of the Council. (Applause, ) 

The adoption of the Report was moved 
and seconded by two of the Proprietors, 
and agreed to, amid loud applause. 

The thanks of the Proprietors were then 
unanimously voted to the Council. 

Mr. Cotton rose to propose a vote of 
thanks to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
(Loud cheers.) The motion, having been 
seconded, was carried amid loud cheers. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury returned 
thanks. The Most Rev. Prelate entered 
at length intothe advantages which society 
would derive from such an institution as 
the King’s College, and congratulated the 
Proprietors on the prosperous state ex- 
hibited in the Report which bad been read. 
The Most Rev. Prelate was very warmly 
greeted by the Proprietors and students. 

Some routine business having been dis- 
posed of, the meeting adjourned.— Record. 


Cuvuren Missionary Socrety.—The 
thirty-fifth anniversary of this institution 
was held in the great room, Exeter Hall, 
on the 5th instant; the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Chichester, president, in the chair. 
It was the largest meeting of this society 
ever held, many persons being obliged to 
go away who could not get in. There 
were present, besides a very large assem- 
blage of the clergy from all parts of the 
kingdom, the Marquis of Cholmondeley, 
the Earl of Galloway, Lord Mountsandford, 
the Right Revs, the Lord Bishops of Lich- 
field and Coventry and Chester, Archdeacon 
Corrie, Bishop (elect) of Madras, the Right 
Rev. Dr. Macilvaine, Bishop of Ohio, 
United States, Dr. Tholuck, Theological 
Professor at the University of Halle, T. F. 
Buxton, Esq., M. P., Sir A. Agnew, Bart. 
M..P., John Hardy, Esq., M. P., Robert 
Williams, jun., Esq., M. P., Captain Al- 
sager, M. P., and W. Feilden, Esq., M. P. 
The Earl of Chichester, the Bishop of 
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Chester, Mr. T. F. Buxton, M. P., the 
Bishop of Ohio, the Earl of Galloway, the 
Venerable Archdeacon Corrie, (Bishop 
elect of Madras), the Marquis of Chol- 
mondeley, the Rev. W. Yate, Missionary 
from New Zealand, Captain Alsager, M. P., 
and the Rev. Hugh Stowell, addressed the 
meeting at great length, and proposed and 
seconded the various resolutions, which 
were carried unanimously. 

The Report stated, that the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Chichester had been appointed 
president of the Society. It was also 
stated, that the entire income of the year 
amounted to 69,5821. 4s. 8d. This sum 
includes 11,7661. 11s. 9d., the legacy of the 
late Horatio Cock, Esq., of Colchester. 
The receipts through associations were 
6,897. 6s. 5d. more than those of last year. 
The expenditure of the year was 55,6881. 
16s. 5d. An enlargement of the society's 
operations in the West Indies and China is 
contemplated. The institution at Islington 
was reported to be in a sound and thriving 
state, and to contain twenty-five students, 
Thirty-one new associations have been 
formed during the past year. The number 
of missionaries sent out in the year was four 
in holy orders, and five catechists and ar- 
tisans. In the West African Mission there 
are 474 communicants, and 3,100 attend- 
ants on public worship. Inthe year,30,081 
copies of different publications have been 
issued from the Malta press. The school 
labours of the Rev. F. Mildner, of Syra, 
were proceeding satisfactorily. At Smyrna 
there are upwards of 500 children in the 
schools. In Egypt the missionaries were 
prosecuting their labours with diligence in 
the midst of many difficulties. ‘The Rey. 
J. Gobat and his fellow-labourers reached 
Massorah in Abyssinia on the 20th of 
December. In the several missions of the 
society in India and Ceylon, a steady pro- 
gress was reported. 


NORFOLK. 

The Rev. J. Hankinson, M.A., Curate 
of St. Nicholas Lynn, bas been appointed 
minister of St. Matthew’s chapel, Denmark 
Hill; previous to his departure from Lynn, 
the inhabitants intend to present him with 
a piece of plate, as a tribute of respect to 
him as a neighbour, and as a testimony of 


their high esteem for him as a minister,— 
Norfolk Chronicle. 


NORTHU MBERLAND. 
The address to the King and Sir Robert 
“Peel on the present aspect of _— affairs, 
but more particularly with reference to the 
church, from the archdeacon and clergy of 
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the Archdeaconry of Northumberland, 
have, we are gratified to learn, been’ re. 
ceived and signed during the present week 
with an almost unanimous approbation of 
the clerical body of the district, and will 
be transmitted forthwith to the proper 
quarters for presentation. Nearly one 
hundred signatures bave been already af- 
fixed.— Newcastle Journal. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

In consequence of the death of the Rev. 
W. Bartlett, Vicar of Newark, a memorial, 
respectfully addressed to the First Lord of 
the Treasury, the patron of the living, on 
behalf of the Rev. R. Simpson, is in course 
of signature, and had received 700 names 
up to Wednesday evening.— Notts. Journ, 


OXFORDSHIRE, 

An address, agreed upon at a numerous 
meeting of the clergy of the diocese of Ox- 
ford, at the residence of the archdeacon, 
on Thursday May 7th, is now in course of 
signature, and copies of it have been circu- 
lated in various parts of the country.— 
Oxford Paper. 

A new Catholic chapel is in the course 
of erection at the London entrance of Chip. 
ping Norton. There are now more than 


five hundred Catholic chapels throughout 


England. The large proportion of these 
which have been opened during the last 
seven years, is truly remarkable, and the 
increase in the congregation attending the 
old chapels is not less so; indeed no Pro. 
testant can shut his eyes to the fact, that 
the Catholics are every day increasing in 
numbers.— Worcester Journal. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

A chapel is commenced building in West 
Castle-street, Bridgnorth, for the Rev. H, 
Dalton, to preach the doctrines of the late 
Mr. Irving.—The proceedings against the 

tev. Gent. in the Ecclesiastical Court of 
Bridgnorth, for Irvingism, are still going 
on, for though he has resigned the living 
of St. Leonard’s, the Ordinary bas inti- 
mated that the resignation could not be 
properly accepted under all the circum. 
stances attending this case.-— London Paper. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 

At the Annual Vestry Meeting, at 
Charterhouse Hintow, held April the 25th, 
the following resolution was passed unant- 
mously :— 

‘Tt is resolved that the thanks of this 
vestry he given to the Rev. Thomas Spen- 
cer, our minister, for his indefatigable and 
judicious attentions to the affairs of the 
parish, and, more particularly, for his ex- 
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emplary and persevering attendance to his 
duties as chairman of the select vestry, 
whereby the New Poor Law, by bis ex- 
cellent and humane advice, is the means 
of reviving the industry of the paupers, 
and thereby effecting a very considerable 
reduction of the parish expenditure, without 
an abridgement of the comforts or parochial 
allowance of the deserving, infirm, and sick 
and infant poor,”—Salisbury Herald. 

On Thursday, the 7th instant, a meet- 
ing was held at Taunton, in the large room 
at the Market-bouse, for the purpose of 
addressing his Majesty, and petitioning 
both Houses of Parliament, against Lord 
John Russell's resolutions affecting the 
Church of Ireland. The meeting was at- 
tended by a very large number of the most 
influential gentlemen of the town and 
neighbourhood, and it was almost unani- 
mously resolved, that the Address and Pe- 
titions should be adopted—and tbat the 
Address and Petition to the House of 
Lords should be committed to the care of 
the Duke of Wellington, and the Petition 
to the Commons to Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 
— Record. 

The visitation at Frome was attended 
by a greater number of clergymen than has 
been known for many years; a discourse 
was delivered by the Rev. Mr. Newnham, 
of Coleford.—Somerset Gas. 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 


Important to Dissenrers.—The Vice- 
Chancellor has decided, in an information 
filed to prevent the dissemination of Uni- 
tarian doctrines in St. John’s Chapel, Wol- 
verhampton, founded by Presbyterians, 
that those doctrines were never mtended 
by the founders to be promulgated there, 
and that the charity funds should not he 
distributed by trustees of that denomina- 
tion.—Salisbury Herald. 


SUFFOLK, 

The Rev. Daniel Pettiward, of Onehouse, 
has bequeathed 600, to the Suffolk Gene- 
ral Hospital, and 100/. to the Suffolk Cle. 
rical Charity, which sums have been paid 
over to the treasurers. —Suffolk Herald. 


SURREY, 

A petition from East Surrey against 
Lord Joho Russell’s resolution has been 
presented to the king. — Record. 

The inhabitants of Dorking have entered 
into a subscription for rebuilding and en- 
larging the nave of the parish church, to 
which Messrs, Denison and Barclay, mem- 
bers for Surrey, have munificently put 
down their names for 500/, each. The 
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donations from the inhabitants and sur- 
rounding gentry already amount to nearly 
1,0001. more, so that no doubt is entertain- 
ed that this desirable improvement will be 
speedily carried into effect.—Camb. Chron, 


SUSSEX, 

It is reported, says the Brighton Gazette, 
that the Roman Catholics are going to 
build seventy houses, with a chapel and 
college, on the extensive tract of land 
which they have purchased between St. 
Leonard’s and Hastings: indeed it is ca- 
pable of containing more. 

The valuable vicarage of East Grinstead 
becoming vacant by the death of the late 
incumbent, has been presented by Lady 
Plymouth to the curate, the Rev. C, Ne- 
vill; this gentleman having no claims on 
her ladyship’s patronage beyond those de- 
rived from the exemplary discharge of 
his ministerial duties, both as Curate of 
East Grinstead, and as Chaplain to the 
English residents at Lisbon. A memorial, 
signed by the greater part of the parish- 
ioners of East Grinstead (embracing all 
classes), evincing their desire to retain the 
Rev. C. Nevill as their pastor, was for- 
warded to her ladyship, accompanied by 
testimonials of the highest regard from the 
English residents at Lisbon, who, on his 
return to England, presented him with a 
purse of 200/., as a further token of their 
esteem and respect.— Brighton Gazette. 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

Sir Robert Peel has most liberally con- 
tributed 200/, to the funds of the Lichfield 
and Coventry Diocesan Church Building 
Society. — Birmingham Gaz. 

Iu Birmingham and the neighbourhood, 
the election of parish officers last week 
produced the usual scenes of tumult. At 
St. Martin’s, comparatively few of the 
members of the congregation, or of the re- 
spectable rate-payers, attended, and in 
consequence the Rev. Mr, M‘Donnell( the 
Catholic priest), Mr. Edmonds, and other 
members of the late Political Union, had 
it all their own way, and re-elected Mr. 
Winfield, the late parish warden, whose 
resistance to the granting or collection of 
any church-rate while he has been in of- 
fice, strongly recommended him to their 
support. —At Aston, the respectable rate- 
payers took a different course, ‘They at- 
tended in such numbers that the anti- 
church party were completely defeated, 
and obliged to content themselves with 
protests. —The Birmingham Advertiser of 
‘Thursday says —“ We have authority for 
stating that the leading radicals of this 
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parish (Aston) have, to a man, paid their 
church-rates.” 

Mr. Vyse, an “xtensive coach proprietor 
of Birmingham, has publicly announced 
his resolution to abstain from running his 
coaches on the Sabbath day.— Salisbury 
Herald. 

At a meeting of gentlemen held on Fri- 
day 22nd, at Dee’s Royal Hotel, Birming- 
ham, Richard Spooner, Esq., in the chair, 
it was unanimously resolved, to petition 
the Lords and Commons, and to address 
his a on the subject of the Irish 
Church, The adoption of the petition was 
moved by the Rev. Dr. Jeune, and second- 
ed by Mr. Beswick ; and the address by 
the Rev. W. Marsh, seconded by the Rev. 
J. Allport.— Birmingham Gas. 


WILTSHIRE, 
The Lord Bishop of Salisbury will con- 
firm at the places and on the days under- 
mentioned :— 


Salisbury - Monday, June 15th, 1835. 
Warminster - Tuesday, 16th, 
Chippenham Wednesday, 17th, 


Marlborough Thursday, 18th, 
Devizes - Friday, 19th, 
Newbury - Tuesday, July 7th, 
Abingdon - Wednesday, 8th, 
Reading - - Thursday, 9th, 
Windsor- - Friday, 10th, 


In a few months the new church, near 
the bridge, built by the Rev. George 
Chamberlaine, will be finished, which can- 
not fail to be highly gratifying to every 
lover of his country. It will be one of 
the most handsome Gothic buildings in 
the West of England.—Salisbury Herald. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The external repairs of Great Malvern 
church have actually commenced. Those 
two public spirited clergymen, the Rey. 
Mr. Philips, of Gloucester, and the Rev. 
Mr. Kinsey, of Cheltenham, have set on 
foot a subscription in those places for the 
preservation of the noble structure. We 
understand that Dr, Card still wants a 
considerable sum for the completion of the 
repairs, notwithstanding he has been so 
successful as already to have obtained 
nearly 600/, without a single ler from the 
parish.— Worcester Journal. 


YORKSHIRE. 

The York West Riding Visitations 
have been fixed as follows :—Doncaster, 
Monday, June 15; Wakefield, Tuesday, 
June 16; Leeds, Wednesday, June 17; 
Halifax, Thursday, June 18; Skipton, 
Friday, June 19; and York ( Archdeacon- 
ry), Thursday, July 2.—The North Riding 
Visitations will be at Malton, ‘luesday, 


June 23, Thirsk, Thursday, June 25; 
Stokesley, Friday, June 26, 

Harrovarr,—On Thursday the 28d of 
April, a vestry meeting was held in Low 
Harrogate, to lay.a rate of twopence in the 
pound for the repairs of the church. For 
three years all church-rates have been 
strenuously, and but too successfully op- 
posed ;—the friends of the church, how- 
ever, have now triumphed ; the number of 
voters for the rate being exactly double 
the number of their opponents.— York 
Gazette, : 

The Poor Law Commissioners have au- 
thorized the parish officers of Hull to levy 
arate of 12,000/. on the inhabitants for a 
new workhouse,— Leeds Intelligencer. 


WALES, 

At a vestry held in the parish church of 
Uzmaston, near Haverfordwest, on Friday, 
the 8th inst., it was suggested that as im- 
provements were necessary to be made in 
the church, it was requisite to have a 
church-rate of Sd. in the pound. This 
was opposed by a recently self-dubbed 
minister of the Baptist persuasion, as un- 
called for, It was, however, supported 
by two of the parishioners, well known for 
their attachment to the church, and so 
effectually did they appeal to those present 
that the proposition was carried by a ma- 
jority of 16 to 2.—Carmarthen Journal, 


SCOTLAND. 

Cuuren or Scortanp.—The annexed 
petition has been presented by Captain 
Alsager, M.P. for East Surrey :— 

‘€ TO THE HON. THE COMMONS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE- 
LAND. 

‘* The Humble Petition of the under- 
signed Inhabitants of the Parish of Salen, 
in the Isle of Mull, 

‘«Sheweth,—That your petitioners are cor- 
dially and devotedly attached to the Church 
of Scotland, that they view her as a source 
of incalculable blessings to the kingdom at 
large, that they cannot contem but 
with pain, anxiety, and alarm, the efforts 
which are being made to effect her over- 
throw and ruin, as well as the sister esta- 
blishbment of England and Ireland, efforts 
which, if successful, cannot but prove 
deeply hurtful to the best interests of the 
community at large, and rob the poor of 
the rich inheritance intended for them by 
the great ‘ Head of the Church,’ that they 
should have the Gospel preached unto them, 
—yea, the waters of life placed within their 
reach, ‘without money and without price.’ 
That whilst it is their cherished belief— 
a belief on which, with scarce an exception, 
all Christian states have hitherto acted— 
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that it is a duty incumbent on the State to 
make due and suitable provision for the 
spiritual wants of the people, they cannot 
but rejoice at the recent recommendation 
from the throne to your hon. house in refer- 
ence to this deeply important subject ; and 
they rejoice in the confident assurance that 
that recommendation will challenge and 
secure that measure of consideration and 
thought to which its merits, and the high 
= from whence it came, give it equal 
utile, 

“That partaking as your petitioners 
themselves do of the Christian bounty of 
the State and Legislature by the erection 
and endowment of a Parliamentary church 
in the year 1828, and alive as they are to 
the blessings they consequently enjoy, they 
cannot but experience a deep interest in, 
and compassion for, those thousands and 
tens of thousands of their fellow Christians 
and subjects who are now circumstanced 
as they were formerly ; and they cannot 
resist, in the exercise of this sympathy 
they feel, to convey their prayers on their 
behalf to your hon. house. May it there- 
fore please your bon. house to make such 
provision against this sad and abouuading 
evil as your wisdom may see fit.”’ 

(Signed by all the inhabitants of Salen.) 
— Times. 
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IRELAND, 

Evection oF tHe Catrnoric Primars. 
—A Convocation of the parish priests of 
the diocese of Armagh was held at Armagh 
on the 19th ultimo, for the purpose of 
making the usual return of three names to 
the Court of Rome, from which the Pope 
will select a successor to the late Most 
Rev. Dr. Kelly. The votes stood thus :— 
For the Right Rev. Dr, Crolly, Bishop of 
Down, 29; the Right Rev. Dr. Brown, 
Bishop of Kilmore, 11; the Very Rev. 
Dean M‘Cann, 6.—Dublin Register. 

Increase or Prorestantism.— The fol- 
lowing statement from tke county of Clare 
may serve to shew how far the facts of the 
rejected of Devonshire are to be relied 
upon :—T'welve new churches have been re- 
cently built in this county. Facts speak 
for themselves ; if Protestantism were not 
increasing, those twelve churches would 
not be requisite, and in eleven of them 
there are good congregations. In a neigh- 
bouring diocese (Limerick), from the year 
1820 to 1822, 27 churches were built ; and 
it is well known that many applications 
have been made to the Board of First 
Fruits from different counties in Munster 
to advance money to build churches, which 
could not be complied with for want of 
funds.—Salisbury Herald. 





NEW 


were 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Hydraulia; an Historical and Descriptive Ac- 
count of the Water-works of London, &c. By 
William Matthews. 8vo. 18s. 

Essay on the Human Mind. By the Rev. E. 
Bushby, B.D. 12mo0. 4s. 6d. 

Davidson’s Pocket Commentary on the Old Tes. 
tament. Vol. Il. 24mo. 4s. 

Dissertations on the Eumenides of Aischylus, 
from the German of Miiller. 8vo. Qs. 6d. 

Abbotsford and Newstead. By the Author of 
* The Sketch Book,’ &c. Post 8vo. Qs. 6d. 

Reed and Matheson’s Narrative of the Visit to 
the American Churches. 2 vols. Svo. 24s. 

A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, Syria, &c. 
M. de Lamartine. 3 vols. post 8vo. 36s. 

Plato’s Apology of Socrates, Crito, and Phaedo, 
from the text of Bekker. By C. 8S. Standford, 
A.M, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Six Discourses on the Nature and Influence of 
Faith. By the Rev. William Burgh, A.B. 
lgmo. 3s. 6d. 

Pugin’s Specimens of Gothic Architecture. 114 
plates, 2 vols. 4to. 4/. 4s. ¢ 

Journal of a Residence in China, from 1830 to 
1833. By David Abeel; with Introductory Es. 
say, by the Rev. Bb. W. Noel. 12mo. 6s. 

Auldjo’s Journal of a Visit to Constantinople. 


By 


Svo. 10s. 6d, 
Select Library. Vol. X. (Carne’s Missionaries. 
Vol. Il.) fe. 6s. 





BOOKS. 





Memoirs of Lord Bolinbroke and of his Times. 


By George Wingrove Cooke, Esq. 2 vols. 
8VO. 28s. 

Philanthropic Economy. By Mrs. Loudon. 
8vo. 6s. 

The Works of the Rev. R. Watson. Vol. VI. 


(Conversations and Miscellanies.) 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Italy and Italian Literature. By Charles Her- 
bert, Esq. Post 8vo. 10s. 
Ayre’s Advent Sermons. i2mec. 3s. 
Bowdler’s Sermons on the Doctrine and Duties 


of Christianity. 18mo. 3s. 
Biblical Theology. By the Rev. N. Morrea. 
PartI. 8vo. 6s. 


Colton’s Modern Antiquity, &c. fe. 6s. 

Coleridge’s Table Talk. 2 vols. fe. 15s. 

Cockburn on the Corporations of England and 
Wales. Vol. I. 8vo. 12s. 

Dick on Church Polity. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Sunday School Reward Book. PartI. (Selec- 
tions from a New Version of the Psalms.) 
12mo. 3s. 

Standard French Works. Vol. I. De Lamar- 

tine’s Voyage en Orient. Voll. & II.) 18mo. 

és. 

A Treatise on Algebraic Equations, By R. Ste- 
venson, B.A. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Cerutti’s New Italian Grammar. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Dr. T. Brown’s Inquiry into the Relation of 
Cause and Effect. dthedit. S8vo. 12s. 

The Poor Laws as they Were, and as ‘they Are. 
By M. Mahon, Esq. i8mo. 4s. 


NEW BOOKS—FUNDS, 


Songs of the Prophets, &c. i16mo. 

Men and Manners in Britain. By Grant Thor. 
burn, of New York. 18mo0. 2s. 

Wheweil’s Architectural Notes on German 
Churches. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons, Doctrinal, Practical, and Experimen- 
tal. By R. Bingham, Jun. Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book | to 4, with Notes. 
By the Rev. J. R. Major. fc. 4s. 6d. 

Bellchambers’s Biographical Dictionary. 4 vols. 
32mo. 16s. 

Free and Safe Government. 


3s. 6d. 


By a Cumberland 


Landowner. 8vo, 8s. 
Rev. James Martin’s Discourses and Letters. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Harmony of the Christian Faith and Chris. 
tian Character. 18mo, 1s, 


The Husbandman’s Spiritual Monitor. By the 
Rev. W. H. Braund. 12mo. 33. 6d. 

Hall on Congregational Reform. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Discourses on the Lord’s Supper. By William 
Dodsworth, M.A. 12mo. 3s. 

Memoirs of John Seldon. By G. W. Johnson. 
8vo. 12s. 


Martin’s History of the British Colonies, Vol. 
IV. (Africa and Australia.) S8vo. 2s. 

Blunt’s Saviour. PartIl. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Costello’s Specimens of the Early French Poets. 
Post 8vo. 21s. 

George Herbert’s Poems. fc, 5s. 

Sacred Classics. Vol. XVII. 

Lardner’s Cyclopedia. Vol. LXVI. (Swainson’s 


Zoology. Vol. II.) fe. 6s. 
Valpy’s History of England. Vol. XV. fc. 5s. 
Pope’s Works. Vol. II, fe. 5s. 
Spiritual Food for the Spiritual Mind. 18mo. 


2s. 
Notices of the Holy Land. 


By the Rev. R. 
Spencer Hardy. 12mo. Qs. 
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IN THE PRESS. 


Annals of Lacock Abbey, in the county of Wilts; 
with memorials of the Foundress, Ela Count- 
ess of Salisbury, and the Earls of the Houses of 
Sarisbury and Longespé. By the Rev. W. L. 
Bowles, Canon of Sarum. 

The [Xth Namber of the Collectanea Topogra. 
phica et Genealogica, will contain, among 
other articles, the valuation of Bishops’ Lands 
throughout the Kingdom, temp. Charles I. 
now first published from the Rawlinson MSS. 

An Essay towards a more exact analysis of the 
Moral Perceptions: with a view to determine 
the ultimate Essence of Right and Wrong, and 
illustrate the Principles of Theology, Jurispru- 
dence and General Politics. By the Rev. A. 
Smith. 

The Emigrant and Traveller’s Guide to and 
through Canada, by way of the River St. Law- 
rence, as wellas by way of the United States 
of America: with some Friendly Advice on 
Embarkation ; the detailed Cost of Travelling 
on each Route, and much other Useful Infor. 
mation to the Settler. By Mr. John Murray. 

Chronological Charts, illustrative of Ancient 
History and Geography. By John Drew. 

Lectures on Moral Philosophy. By R. D. Hamp- 
den, D.D.,Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Oxford. 

Letters on the Philosophy of Unbelief. By the 
Rev. James Wills. 

A Volume of Sermons, adapted to the Mechani- 
cal and Agricultural Population. By E. W. 
Clarke, Rector of Great Yeldham, Essex. 

Statement ofthe Provision for the Poor, and the 
Condition of the Labouring Classes, ina con- 
siderable portion of Americaand Europe. By 
Nassau W. Senior, Esq. Being the Preface to 









































" ; : , 0 the Foreign Communications containedin the 
— s Parochial Sermons. Vol. III. 12mo., Aesendin to tn Foor Law Rene 
PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS, 
rrom Apri. 24, To May 25, 1835. 
| 8 per ct. Conxols, | Red. 3 per cent. | Red. 31g per cent. | New 344 percent, | Anns.,Jan, & July 
Highest.. 92 92 994 1008 174 
Lowest... 91 90+ 93 99} 17 
Long Anns. | Bank Stock. | India Stock. | Exchequer Bills, | India Bonds, 
Highest.. 17 218 | 262 | 37 pm. 20 pm. 
Lowest... 163 212 | 256 | 23 pm. 5 pm. 
PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 
rae ae Price. Div. Price, Div. 
Grand Junction Canal Co. ...| 237 | 12 (London & Birmingham Rail- 4b 
reer fh 
Birmingham do........... seeveeee| 243 | 1210) way... --eeee -s-of 35 paid 
Ellesmere do. ........0seeseeeeees 89 | 3.15 |Liverpool and Manchester do... 197 9 
Huddersfield do. ..........+. «+++ 33 | 1.10 |Grand Junction do... £30 pd.| 40 
Kennet and Avon do............. 20.10} 1 |Atlas Assurance ...4s.0++00+-+e00e) 11.10; 10 
Loughborough do. ............++- 1520 | 144 anne DO serorsscoorecssioteresees} 16H *) 7 
Regent's do. ......000...000 ow mF 14 |Guardian do. -.........0000000000.) SILO I 
QRSIT Gis. ccceppenecceseccens weve) 615 | 32 [Imperial Fire ............. covocede}. DIG 15.9.6. 
Trent and Mersey do........:+..., 620 | 32.10 |West Middlesex Water Works) 78 3 
Worcester & Birmingham do...| 88 4 (|General Steam Shares ....... ..| 18.10} 1 
King’s College........cescereeeeee 49 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“W. B. H.,” “*D,” “*A Plain Reader,” ‘J. H. B.,” are received, and shall be used, 
Reseel fe letters eae = poate Numbers are not forgotten, but are deferred on ac- 
count ir great nm one letter would occupy seven or eight pages, it is diffi-. 
cult to deal with it at this time of the year. - te Nias “ 

*¢ If Verax” has not made his statement elsewhere, he really should do so, as it is decisive 
and due to the character of a great prelate; at the same time, it is not desirable that it should 
appear in the British Magazine. ; 

The Editor is much obliged to “the Churchman” for his very kind and agreeable letter. 
Oh ! si sic omnes! He would only ask the Churchman whether the onus of proving the pos- 
sibility of a plan does not lie with the proposer. If the proposer offers calculations and they 
are disputed, he who disputes them is bound to disprove their accuracy. But if the proposer 
only generally gives the outline of a plan which seems difficult of execution, is not he bound 
to shew its feasibility? Of course, very large changes might make any plan more easy ; but 
the question is, how far it is feasible under any system resembling the present. 

** Zetalethes” shall appear in the next Number. 


The Temperance Society had better be on the alert, as it is reported, on the best evidence, 
that it is about to be superseded. It forbids only spirits. But a society is forming in Lan- 
cashire, called the Tea-total-lers, (not Tetotummers, ) who protest against all liquors but tea. 


Mr. Huyshe has sent a copy of his paper in the last Number, with a circular letter, to the 
Bishops, as before. The Editor regrets that he had not room for it this month. 


The drawing of Laindon will be very acceptable, and shall be used in the course of the 
autumn. 


The Editor regrets the impossibility of noticing several excellent pamphlets and sermons, 
especially a sermon of high principle by Mr. Norris, of Hackney. 


The positive contradictions to many of the assertions about the Irish church given in Par- 
liament and elsewhere shall be recorded next month. How disgraceful are such falsehoods 
to those who utter them, and for party purposes too. 


It is always a matter of t when authors are dissatisfied with the notices of their works, 
but it usually happens, that they think all censure unjust. In Mr. Bissland’s case, the Editor 
can only say, that when in a sermon to a parish (not a clerical or academical) audience, he 
finds an attack on something called moral preaching, and an appeal to the audience whether 
it is not notorious that such preaching never produces good spiritual results, it is quite im- 
possible to understand that the preacher refers to a past age. Unless he thinks the error 
actually prevalent, how can a living audience judge of its effects? Unless he thinks that it is 
widely prevalent, why does the preacher speak of it? Now as Mr. B. does not explain what 
he pa & moral preaching, the only possible effect of such a sermon on a mere parish audience, 
must be to cause, not clear apprehensions of real evils, but party feelings ; to make the audience 
believe that there is a srovelii style of preaching which 1s false and dangerous, whatever it 
may be; inshort, that they who do not agree with the preacher, do not preach the gospel. 
No Christian men can differ about the evils of what is justly called mere moral pr: aching. 
The question is, what Mr. B. calls by that name, There are many, very many, with whom 
he would not agree, but whom he cannot in candour call mere moral preachers. Let him 
look, for example, to a common and very favourite book with what is called opprobriously 
the high oun party—viz., Stanhope’s Epistles and Gospels—and see whether, although he 
may disapprove of it, he can justly call it mere moral sewer | For himself, the Editor can 
only say, he deprecates attacks on moral preachers and evangelical preachers, especially in the 

ulpit. Let each mun discharge his duty to the church of which he is a minister, by setting 
tS there, at least, Aer views of the truth, and abstain from commenting on his brethren. 
That is the only way to peace. There are points beyond the human mind to solve, on which 
consequently men will differ. No strength of censure will drive either from their opinions ; 
while abstaining from it will enable them to live and act together in peace and good will. 


Steps wot to be taken in Building a Church.—“ Plantagenet” inquires, if, on the repair- 
ing or rebuilding parish churches, the rectors and vicars thereof have a right to sell, for their 
own private emolument, any memorials of the dead, either table or mural monuments, grave- 
stones or brasses, or the more humble tombstones and tomb-rails in their church-yards ; and 
says, that to this inquiry a speedy answer may possibly prevent an act of desecration now 
purposed in a small Borough-town of Buckinghamshire. In the new church of the town 
alluded to, although several monuments have been again set up, many handsome gravestones, 


- with well sculptured armorial eee and some very early brass effigies, are collected in a 


barn, and about to be sold for the benefit of the vicar, whose property they are there considered. 
Whether they be so legally, by custom, or by statute, Plantagenet begs for information. 

Surely, even if there is a legal right, such stones and effigies as are here described can never 
be sold, or disposed of in any way but their proper one. They ought to be replaced with 
the utinost care; and it is to be hoped that the case has been overstated to Plantagenet, and 
that the stones in question wil! turn out to be some on which both name and arms and every 
distinctive mark is gone. 





